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Joseph Conrad. 


Although since the publication and favourable reception of ‘Almayer’s 
Folly’, and even more after the very great success of ‘Lord Jim’, the number 
of Conrad devotees has steadily increased, there can be little doubt that 
Joseph Conrad’s fame has by no means reached its apogee. He is not a 
popular writer as are Wells or Arnold Bennett. But even among literati his 
exceptional significance is not yet universally recognized. ‘He is still con- 
founded with men of talent’, says Richard Curle in his splendid book *) — 
now unfortunately out of print — ‘it is hard to believe that a real genius 
can have arisen with so small a perceptible stir’. 

The reasons for Conrad’s comparative unpopularity and for the tardy 
recognition of his genius by the critics are not far to seek. First of all 
there is the fact, that he is not an Englishman born and bred. His art is 
cosmopolitan rather than British and possesses a few qualities essentially 
un-English, which to the average English reader form slight yet real im- 
pediments to the thorough enjoyment and understanding of his work. 
Abroad his novels are little known, but it is very probable that, when once 
fairly started, Conrad will soon find on the continent a circle of admirers 
at least as appreciative and enthusiastic as he has gradually drawn around 
him in England. 

Conrad’s real name is: Teodor Jozef Konrad Korzeniowski. He was born 
in a Polish village December 6th 1856. After the death of his parents he 
was educated by a maternal uncle and prepared for the university of 
Krakau, but as early as 1873 he left Poland unable any longer to resist 
the desire to go to sea, which he had felt from a boy. Marseilles was the 
city from which he started on his first voyage and since that time he 
wandered all over the world for more than twenty years. In 1884 he was 
made Master Mariner in the British Mercantile Marine, but in 1894 the state 
of his health compelled him to give up the sea and stay on shore. The 
same year he sent his first novel ‘Almayer’s Folly’, which he had written 
on board at irregular intervals, to a publishing firm. Quite contrary to his 
expectation it was immediately accepted. It appeared in 1895 and its 
success was great enough to enable him to adopt literature as a profession. 
He has stayed in England since that year and led the quiet life of a man 
of letters. But although Conrad has to all intents and purposes become a 
Britisher and has never written in another language than English, it goes 
without saying, that his work shows the unmistakable influence of his foreign 
origin and education as well as of his extraordinary varied experiences. | 

This foreign and cosmopolitan character is not, however, the chief 
reason, why he has failed to attract a multitude of admirers as immense 
as that of, say: Marie Corelli or Hall Caine. 

It is impossible to indicate all that goes to the making of a really popular 
book, but an abundance of pretty and especially of sentimental scenes, an 
easy flow of the narrative, occasional flashes of wit and much pleasant 
moralizing will almost always be tound among its most obvious characteristics. 

Now Conrad sins unpardonably against all these essentials to popular 
success. He is as unsentimental as can be imagined, the very opposite of 


1) Joseph Conrad. A Study by Richard Curle, London, Kegan Paul, i914. 
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writers like Temple Thurston or Florence Barclay, his work is permeated 
with irony and sardonic humour, he cannot be called ‘sparkling’, very often 
the strange meandering movement of the story bewilders the reader, and 
Conrad never moralizes. Neither is he at all concerned with political or 
social problems; one cannot learn from his works, how the world can be 
set right. He does not remonstrate with the reader, he does not advocate 
any theory or teach a moral at all directly, which, however, does not mean 
that his work should not have any ethical value. His books will perhaps 
make us sadder —, they will certainly make us wiser men and by making 
our insight into man, his character, his motives and his fierce uphill fight 
against fate and nature, so much deeper, they will strengthen our sense of 
solidarity and awaken in us that wide, godlike tolerance which is one of 
the noblest virtues of which man is capable and which places him most highly 
above the savage or the brute. 

Conrad is fully conscious of his aim in art. 

Remarkably early in his literary career — in the preface to “The Nigger 
of the Narcissus’ 1898 —, he set forth the ideals to which he has remained 
faithful ever since. He holds, that while philosophy deals with ideas and 
science with theories and facts, art appeals primarily to the imagination, “to 
“our capacity for delight and-wonder, to the sense of mystery surrounding 
“our lives; to our sense of pity, and beauty, and pain, to the latent feeling 
“of fellowship with all creation — and to the subtle, but invincible conviction 
“of solidarity that knits together the loneliness of innumerable hearts, to 
“the solidarity in dreams, in joy, in sorrow, in aspirations, in illusions, in 
“hope, in fear, which binds men to each other, which binds together all 
“humanity — the dead to the living and the living to the unborn’. 

And a little further in the same preface, which may one day be counted 
among the epoch-making manifestoes of art, he defines his object as follows: 

“My task which I am trying to achieve is, by the power of the written word, to 
“make you hear, to make you feel — it is before all to make you see. That — and 
“no more, and it is everything. If 1 succeed, you shall find there according to 
“your deserts: encouragement, consolation, fear, charm — all you demand and, 
“perhaps, also that glimpse of truth for which you have forgotten to ask”. 

Joseph Conrad is a realist. an uncompromising realist. There can be no 
doubt about that, however much certain scenes and persons in his novels 
smack of the romantic. But his realism is different from that of Zola or 
Flaubert or Thomas Hardy. Conrad has extended the bounds of the region 
occupied by the art of the naturalistic and realistic schools and he has 
extended them in two directions. 

Firstly he finds his subject matter in a dominion much larger than that 
of any of the older realists. The ideal being to make their portraits and 
pictures as true to nature as possible, their fiction had to be based princip- 
ally on their own experience and consequently we find them portraying a 
somewhat limited set of characters, describing a comparatively small district. 

The Wessex Novels area case in point, Pride and Prejudice an extreme 
example. But thanks to a childhood spent in Poland and twenty years of 
wandering, during which he saw most parts of the world and came into 
contact with men of all sorts and conditions and nationalities, Conrad is 
equally well at home in the Australian Archipelago as in London or Mar- 
seilles, in South America as in Poland and knows the half-savage Malay 
but little less intimately than the highly civilized Frenchman or Londoner. 
This wide range combined with the most painstaking realism gives his work 
a unique position in modern English fiction. 
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Secondly — and this is much more important yet — his philosophic 
conception of reality separates him from artists of the type of Emile Zola 
or Thomas Hardy. 

There is a word which occurs in Conrad’s work again and again, in 
conversations as well as in descriptions, and which at times crops up in quite 
unexpected places: the word ‘strange’. It will strike every reader who has 
once paid attention to it and he will do well to pay attention to it, for the 
frequent use of this adjective with all its synonyms, such as: ‘singular, 
mysterious, unusual’, is not a chance idiosyncracy of style, but the inevitable, 
unconscious outcome of the author’s peculiar way of looking at the world. 

Conrad has a keen eye for the singularity of events and situations, for the 
strangeness of stupid, unexpected coincidence; but what means much more: 
he is strongly and continually conscious of the riddle of the universe. His 
mind is always preoccupied with the dark, incomprehensible powers alurk 
in the human soul, the mystery of animal life, of the sea, the woods, of 
nature in general, the mysteriousness inherent in even the most trivial, 
inanimate objects. 

This consciousness of an ultimate mystery behind all things is of course 
by no means new in literature; it colours almost all poetry in the romantic 
periods and has appeared in fiction too; what is new is the constancy of 
its presence in Conrad’s novels and the way in which it has affected his 
art. For Conrad does not theorize about the mystery, having the agnostic’s 
conviction, that it is unknowable, neither does he consider it as a kind of 
super-world, a sphere above or opposite to the world of the senses and of 
thought, so that we can occupy ourselves with the two worlds, with Heaven 
and Earth, in turn: he includes it in his conception of reality, it is present 
as a subtle, inseparable quality of the real world, almost imperceptible, 
evanescent, always baffling and evading our efforts to grasp it, but yet 
always undeniably present, always capable of affecting our deepest thought, 
and in his descriptions reality is tinged by the various shades, aspects, 
degrees of mysteriousness almost in the same way as it is tinged by the 
variations of colour and light. It is interesting to note, that this new extension 
of realism runs parallel with the recent development of scientific thought. 
The materialistic conception of the universe, coinciding in art with the 
naturalism of that great master Emile Zola and his many talented followers, 
has of late years suffered a formidable series of defeats. Scientists are now 
coming to tie conclusion that the boundaries of what can be acknowledged 
as real must be extended; and some of the most serious and acute thinkers 
even begin to speak of cosmic and atomic consciousness. This means, that 
the strictly scientific conception of the universe and the mystic and idealistic 
conception, though still far apart, have come a little nearer to each other 
than they were some fifty years ago and this development tallies exactly 
with the spirit of Conrad’s realistic art. The frequent occurrence of words 
as ‘strange’ and ‘mysterious’ is of course only a slight, if a significant, 
symptom of this spirit, which can be discerned in the tone of the whole 
work rather than indicated in isolated scenes or passages. Yet it is of 
course more apparent in one book than in another, more in ‘Lord Jim’ than 
in ‘The Arrow of Gold’, more in ‘Chance’ than in ‘The Secret Agent’, and 
occasionally it comes out very clearly, it rises to the surface so to say and 
breaks through the author's restraint. Somewhere he says of a personage, 
that his faculty of wonder was not very great. Now Mr. Conrad himself 
possesses this faculty in an unusually marked degree. 

He wonders at moonlight: 
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“There is something haunting in the light of the moon, it has all the dis- 
“passionateness of a disembodied soul and something of its inconceivable 
“mystery” — 

at the depth of a woman’s eye: 

“the big sombre orbits of her eyes, where there seemed to bea faint stir 
“such as you may fancy you can detect, when you plunge your gaze to 
“the bottom of an immensely deep well. What is it that moves there? you 
“ask yourself. Is it a blind monster or only a lost gleam from the universe ?” — 

at society: 

“We feel ourselves in the presence of the power of organized society — 
“a thing mysterious in itself and still more mysterious in its effect” — 

very often at the various aspects of the sea, its beauty, its power, its 
serenity sometimes, but most of all he wonders at: 

“the wonderful linking up of small facts’, “the precise workmanship of 
chance, providence, call it what you will”. 

For Conrad is a fatalist and his fatalism is qualified by his strong con- 
sciousness of the mystery inherent in everything and his consciousness of 
the irony of fate, of the incomprehensible part, played by chance in the 
noblest efforts of man. This latter sense Conrad shares with the author of 
‘Life’s Little Ironies’. 

But Conrad’s conception of the irony of fate includes a littie more than 
the older novelist’s. It has developed in a direction away from the materialistic 
philosophy underlying Hardy’s conception. To Hardy the stupid, accidental 
power of a conglomeration of circumstances is always and most assuredly 
inimical to man; he is struck by its bad influence rather than by the 
singularity of the fact, that this blind force should always and invariably be 
hostile to mankind. Conrad, however, though pessimistic. as to man’s en- 
deavours to fight against fate, is again first of all struck by the mystery of 
the dark powers at work against man’s desire and the very mysteriousness 
of these powers leaves room for some little hope. There may be some 
method in the madness of chance after all, some hidden purpose, which 
man is too blind to see. Conrad does not say this in so many words, but 
his brooding over the mysteriousness and the incomprehensibility of fate, 
even more than over its destructive force, very often suggests this possibility. 
At any rate he never denies it; his attitude towards the problem of the 
ultimate destiny of man has the neutrality of the agnostic’s and at the same 
time his strong and ever present consciousness of the riddle of the universe 
is always subtly undermining his despair, because it takes away from him 
the certainty, that life is irretrievably bad and leads to nothing. There is 
indeed a curious duality in his conception of life, which Richard Curle 
considers as a symptom of Conrad’s Slavonic extraction: he is at the same 
time full of despair at life and yet full of belief in goodness. And it is 
significant, that in his novels adverse circumstances do indeed impair or 
even totally destroy man’s happiness, but that they also serve to bring out 
and develop man’s noblest qualities. 

To Conrad’s pessimism and melancholy is linked a positive zest for life, 
for which he finds food not in the contemplation of the seeming, but 
treacherous serenity of nature, however much he may admire its beauty at 
times, but in the contemplation of the wonderful potentialities of the 
human soul. 

The strong inclination to see the strange and mysterious in all things, 
together with the enormous range of his experience lend a romantic im- 
pression to much of his work. Yet Conrad is always decidedly a realist. It 
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is always his chief purpose to make us see, to make us believe in the 
reality of his personages, of his scenes, of his stories and this end he has 
completely attained. His characters are so alive to our imagination, that they 
never once strike us as bookish and we are at first inclined to believe 
that Conrad must have met them all and sundry in his wanderings, so that 
their creation is due to a supreme act of memory rather than of imagination. 

The truth lies, of course, midway, but the involuntary supposition, that 
Conrad’s personages are all accurate portraits, drawn from memory, is proof 
positive of their astonishing lifelikeness. Conrad’s critics agree, that his 
psychology is beyond praise, which is but another way of saying, that he 
has achieved the greatest task of the novelist, that of “calling up spirits from 
the vasty deep”. His marvellous talent of painting with a few words the 
outward appearance of people, their surroundings, the very atmosphere of 
the region, the town and even the room, in which they live and act and 
suffer, makes the suggestion of reality still stronger. And is not this gift of 
making the reader implicitly believe in the reality of the characters the 
principal, if not the only criterion of the true novelist ? 

_The object is attained by intuition and imagination more than by calcul- 
ating intelligence, but of the object itself Conrad was from the first perfectly 
conscious and in his intense desire to make his fiction lifelike and convincing 
he has gone a step further in technique than most other novelists. 

He wants to give to his art “the plasticity of sculpture”, to make us see 
the characters not from one viewpoint — that of the novelist himself — 
but from many. After his first three novels in which he used the method 
of direct narrative, Conrad frequently steps back from the story as a narrator. 
Captain Marlowe, a fictitious character, who plays himself some part in the 
events, is employed instead and we see almost everything through his eyes. 
In ‘Chance’ the method is more complicated. No fewer than four or five 
narrators occur there, three of whom play an active part in the story 
themselves. A drawback of the method is, that the easy flow and smoothness 
of the narrative is broken, but this is more than outweighed by the 
surprising and unparalleled suggestion of reality attained by means of it. 
As Mr. Leland Hall so well defines it in his essay on Conrad:?) “(the 
characters) move not against a background but in the midst of a circumfluent 
reality”, and personally we can quite agree with him where he writes: 
“Conrad has achieved such results with it (in ‘Chance’) as to raise very 
pressingly the question, whether or not he has broken quite away from 
tradition and created a new art of the novel’. We may only add, that 
Conrad’s method of hiding himself behind three or fourfold veils of I’s is 
near akin to the one used in that famous 18th century hoax: “The Relation 
of Mrs. Veal” and it is significant, that hardly any other author was such 
a past master in the art of persuasion as Daniel Defoe. If then it is true, 
what Harold Williams says, that in ‘Chance’ Conrad’s “mannerisms have 
begun to conquer him’ we can but hope, that this conquering will continue 
yet a while. : : ; 

The distinct change in narrative technique that may be observed in com- 
paring one of Conrad’s earliest books with “Chance”, has gone hand in 
hand with a change of style. But whereas the way in which the story is 
told has become more complicated, his prose has become more simple, 
that is to say the impression it makes upon the reader is one of greater 
simplicity and ease. In reality this ascetic simplicity is the result of greater, 


1) In: Cunliffe, English Literature during the last half century. See Review E, S. 
August 1919. 
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more conscious mastership, of rigorous restraint, of a far more complicated 
mental process indeed than that underlying the earlier exuberance. Conrad 
has succeeded in making his extraordinary power of style more immediately 
subservient to what is always his chief concern: the creation of a realistic 
atmosphere. It is especially in the descriptions of nature that the change is 
noticeable. Generally speaking they have become shorter und less conspicuous, 
they are not inserted for the sake of their own inherent beauty, but serve 
to give the necessary, realistic background to the acting personages and to 
intensify the dramatic effect of the story. 

This intensely dramatic impression made by the novels and most of the 
short stories is another characteristic feature of Conrad’s art. He possesses 
indeed many endowments indispensable to successful playwriting: a strong 
sense of the dramatic irony of fate, a deep instinctive insight into the 
workings of the human heart, an objective unbiased view of his personages, so 
that every one of them receives full justice without any whitewashing or 
blackening by the author’s personal sympathies or antipathies. To these 
may be added another quality to which I have not yet referred: Conrad’s 
great ability of leading up to a strong, dramatic finish. This faculty he has 
displayed from the very beginning of his career and his latest novel is at 
least as remarkable in this respect as his first. 

In the first book: ‘Almayer’s Folly’, the situation in the depth of the 
primeval Borneo forest, where Nina finally chooses between her father and 
her lover is one of high dramatic tension; and in the latest novel we have: 
‘The Arrow of Gold’, which is somewhat slow at starting, the preparation 
for Rita’s appearance being really, we think, a little too prolonged, there is 
likewise a strong dramatic final scene, when Mr. George having accidentally 
entered in the night the room where his beloved Rita. had hidden, this 
room is regularly besieged by Rita’s former, ferocious and revengeful lover, 
of whom she stands in great awe. 

Such final scenes testify to Mr. Conrad’s sense of unity and balance, to 
his predilection for careful plot-construction. In this regard he turns away 
from the many modern realists who still cherish the theory of the “tranche 
de vie’ and whose novels and plays often have wilfully weak or at any 
rate indifferent endings. 

But the strong conclusions, led up to and composed with great inventive 
ingenuity, serve with Conrad not only to round off the story, to give greater 
unity to the whole book, but,’ what is of more importance, they always 
serve to bring out the nicest psychological shades, the most deeply hidden 
springs of action. After the final catastrophe the characters, carefully moulded 
throughout the story, stand completely revealed to our imagination, clear, 
lifelike, unforgettable. The impressive finish is indeed a striking characteristic 
of Conrad’s work; hardly any of his books but becomes better and better 
towards the close. Even such a book as ‘Lord Jim’ which was originally 
intended for a short story, but which grew under the author’s hands intoa 
rather lengthy novel and is thus not perfectly balanced in all its parts, is 
yet concluded by a marvellously ingenious and impressive final catastrophe, 
followed — and this isa feature we find in most of his books — by a slow 
quiet, intensely pathetic anticlimax. ; 

The scope of this sketch prevents us from speaking about all the novels 
separately; we must content ourselves at present with a mere enumeration, 
and can add only a few words to those which we think the most important. 

Almayer’s Folly’, 1895, was followed as early as 1896 by ‘An Outcast 
of the Islands’. In 1898 appeared ‘The Nigger of the Narcissus’ with its 
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important and suggestive preface; a novel unique in its kind, the story 
of a voyage, with powerful and very original portraiture of the crew. 
‘Lord Jim’, Conrad’s most popular book was published in 1900; a young, 
honest, romantic mate commits — almost involuntarily — an act of cowardice; 
perfectly amazed at his own weakness and greatly ashamed he wanders 
everywhere in search of oblivion. When he has at last regained self-respect 
and comparative happiness among the Savages of a remote island in the 
Dutch East Indies, a terrible catastrophe leads to his destruction. A very 
moving book, which probes deeply into the problem of the duality of the 
human soul. It contains descriptive passages of great beauty and besides 
the full length portrait of Jim, there are a number of vividly depicted minor 
characters, among whom the quaint, but very sympathetic German: “Stein”, 
Stands supreme. 

‘Nostromo’ (1903), considered by Richard Curle as Conrad’s masterpiece, 
is an intricate and truly colossal fabric of imagination; a story of greed, 
love and plotting in an imaginary South-American republic; the multifarious 
Characters are all distinct, real and lifelike, the details of the plot have all 
been fused with complete mastery into one great whole; ‘Nostromo’ shows 
Conrad’s tremendous creative force at its highest. 

Then follows, after ‘The Secret Agent’ (1907) and ‘Under Western Eyes’ 
(1911) that wonderful, highly original novel: ‘Chance’ (1914). It is the story 
of the love of a sea captain for Flora de Barral, the daughter of a financier 
who was put in prison for fraudulous actions; it is remarkable for its subtle 
character analysis, the astonishingly graphic descriptions of the personages 
and their surroundings and its magnificent style. To the peculiar narrative 
technique and the effect attained by means of it in this book, we have 
already referred. There can be little doubt, we think, but ‘Chance’ will prove 
of permanent importance in the history of the English novel. 

Conrad’s latest novels are: ‘Victory’ (1915), ‘The Shadow Line’ (1917), and 
‘The Arrow of Gold’ (1919). We learn, that another novel, ‘The Rescue’, is 
very soon to follow. : 

Among the collections of shorter tales: ‘Tales af Unrest’, 1898, ‘Youth’, 
1902, ‘Typhoon’, 1903, ‘A Set of Six, 1908, ‘Twixt Land and Sea’, 1912, 
‘Within the Tides’, 1916, we would especially draw the reader’s attention 
to ‘Youth’ and ‘Typhoon’, as containing all but perfect examples of the art 
of the short story. , 

Furthermore Conrad has written two volumes of interesting autobiography : 
in 1906 “The Mirror of the Sea: Memories and Impressions’, and in 1912 ‘A 
Personal Record’, which later on changed its name into: ‘Some Reminiscences , 
but is now issued again under its original title; and two novels in collab- 
oration with F. M. Hueffer. 

Studies on Conrad have been published by Richard Curle and by Hugh 
Walpole; shorter essays inter alia by Henry James, Ford Madox Hueffer (in 
tne English Review 1911), Edward Garnett, (‘Notes on Novelists’), Arnold 
Bennett, Leland Hall; while of course critical notices of the novels at the 
time of their publication are to be found in most English papers and periodicals. 

The following list of editions may perhaps be of use: 

heap Reprints: 
: Wane A Tale in Two Parts, London, Methuen & Co. Ltd. 12th 
edition. 2sh. 
Within The Tides. The Wayfarer’s Library. Dent & Sons. 2 sh. 
A Personal Record. Nelson’s Library. 
Uniform Edition, Dent & Sons. 6 shillings each: 
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Within the Tides. Nostromo. Lord Jim. The Shadow Line. Twixt 
Land & Sea. Youth. A Personal Record. 
Heinemann: Typhoon, The Nigger of the Narcissus, The Inheritors (by 
J. Conrad and F. M. Hueffer). 
Nelson: Romance (by J. Conrad and F. M. Hueffer). 
Methuen: Under Western Eyes, The Mirror of the Sea, The Secret Agent, 
Victory, A Set of Six. 
Nash; Some Reminiscences. 
Very fine volumes are also those published by 7. Fisher Unwin: 
Almayer’s Folly, 6 s. An Outcast of the Islands, 6 s. Tales of Unrest, 
6 s. The Arrow of Gold, 7 s. 


A. G.. VAN KRANENDONK. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Ill. 


Syntax. 
The Past Participle in Detail. 
(Continued.) 


35. The ordinary adjective intensives may also be found before adjectival 
past participles. Thus 


most. “Goldsmith,” says Thackeray, “is the mosé¢ loved of all authors.” R. ASHE 
Kine, Ol. Goldsmith, Ch. XIII, 153. 


Home Rule and the Insurance Act .. remain the most talked-of subjects in the 
contest. Westm. Gaz., No. 6877, 20. 


much. “Tommy” looks far fitter .. than the much vaunted soldiers of the War 
Lord. Graph., No. 2339, 489 c¢. 


vather. The tenth anniversary of the Tariff Reform movement .. was kept in a 
rather chastened mood by the stalwarts of the movement. Westm. Gaz., No. 6228, Le. 


so. Our study is better than ever this year — faces the South with two huge 
windows — and oh! so furnished. Jean WepsteR, Daddy-Long-Legs, 164. 


too, To-day he was too roused and angry to risk the chance of meeting .. M. de 
Witt. Mars. Bowrn, I will maintain, UJ, Ch. VII, 189. 


very. It may well be supposed that men who wrote thus to each other, were 
not very guarded in what they said of each other. Mac., Fred., (691). 


He had a large, sallow, ugly face, very sunken eyes, and a gigantic head. Dicx., 
Pickw., Ch. XVI, 140. 


This is a very interrupted letter. Juan Wepster, Daddy-Long-Legs, 42. 


Note: Like adjectival present participles (22 Note), adjectival past participles 
are but rarely found in the terminational superlative. Instances of the terminational 
comparative appear to be non-existent. 


Good fortune then! / To make me blest or cursed’st among men. SHaxK., Merch. 
OL, V em: Ujet, 47% 


Ay, be it the forlornst bodily tabernacle in which immortal soul ever dwelt. 
Miss Mutock, Noble Life, Ch. XII.}) 


1) MURRAY. 


36. 
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The unfragrant and insanitary waif of its (sc. that of the Thames) rottenest refuse, 
the incomparable Rogue Riderhood, must always hold a chosen place among the 
choicest of our selectest acquaintance. Swinpurng, Ch. Di ckens, 6h: 

There never were such times for the working classes, and to recommend thrift 
to them as the Olessedest of virtues. The New Statesman, No. 96, 433a. 


The staidest opinions have modified or seek correction. Eng. Re v., No. 108, 5444. 


Some adjectival past participles, when used predicatively, may take a 


prepositional object like ordinary adjectives. 


f) 


37. 


We found Ned panting and bathed in perspiration. Swret, Old Chap. 

The nation unbroken to such servitude began to struggle fiercely. Mac., Hist. 

ae es is crammed with matter, but never burdened with it..Bookman, No. 
‘ : 

Cicero never spoke better. Once more and you are confirmed in assurance for 

ever. GoLpsmitH, She Stoops, II, (189). 

Somerset was very little known to the public. Mac. Hist., II, Ch. VIII, 98. 


Marvell’d Sir David of the Mount; / Then learn’d in story, ’gan recount / Such 
chance had happ’d of old. Scort, Marm., IV, XXII. 


Sharp practitioners learned in the wiles of insolvency and bankruptcy, Dick., 
Little Dorrit, Ch. VI, 308, 

I did not think you had been read in these matters. Drypmn, Love for Love, 
III, 4, (255). 

He is deeply read in the writers, ancient and modern, who have treated on the 
subject. Wasu. Irv., Sketch-Bk., No. 21, 194. 

Note a) Observe that known fo varies with known by, in which the verbal 
principle re-asserts itself. 


Two women whom he loved and injured are known by every reader of books so 
familiarly that if we bad seen them, or if they had been relatives of our own, 
we scarcely could have known them better. THack., Eng. Hum, I, 41, 


Sometimes an adverb apparently has the value of a prepositional object 
I found him garrulously given. Ten., TalkingOak., VI (= given to garrulity). 


When totally or partially converted into a noun, the past participle, 


to all appearance, never loses its verbal character entirely. 


1. 


38. 


Some day she would .. come back — to those beloveds who had given her up — 
so tenderly. Mrs. Warp, Delia Blanchflower, I, Ch. VII, 189. 


The Prison Chaplain entered the condemned’s cell for the last time. Westm. 
Gaz., No. 4983, 9a. 


*It was at once our duty and privilege .. to raise the fallen, seek the lost and 
restore the outcast. Mrs. Woop, The Channings, Ch. I, 8 


The self-taught are keen and quick observers. Lytton, My Novel, VII, Ch. VII, 449. 
We justified our conquest to ourselves by taking away the character of the 
conquered. FRouDE, Oceana, Ch. III. 

**T file into the old pew first, like a guarded captive brought to a condemned 
service. Dick., Cop., Ch. IV, 260. 

To the Allied cause the situation is more than hopeful. Eng. Rev., No. 74, 193. 
*** Ourselves will hear / The accuser and the accused freely speak. SHaK., Rich. 
Ae ee 27, 

Would God’s anointed, accountable to God alone, pay homage to the clamorous 
multitude? Mac., Bacon, (8804). 


Some past participles may assume the function of prepositions. Thus in: 
It’s gone half past six. Mrs. ALEXANDER, For his Sake, I, Ch. III, 50. 

He stayed till past two o’clock. 

'Tis now struck twelve. SHax.. Haml., I, 1, 7. 

Now she knows ‘she’s to be married, turned Michaelmas. G. Exior, Sil. Marn. 
II, Ch. XVII, 182. 
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Note. Provided seems to be the only past participle that may assume the 
function of a conjunction. It is often found connected with that. For illustration 
see my Gram. of Late Mod. Eng., Ch. XVII, 71. Observe also that it is 
sometimes either preceded or followed by always in like manner as the Dutch 
mits is often connected with altijd. 


Now my idea is that, if Englishmen advance the money for railway construction 
and other work, a certain proportion of the English money thus lent should be 
spent in buying English goods — always provided, of course, that we can supply 
them as cheap and good as any of our competitors. Rev. of Rev., No. 190, 369 6. 


He therefore informed them that he should not take it ill of them if they made 
their peace with the dynasty, provided always that they were prepared to rise in 
insurrection as soon as he should call upon them to do so. Mac., Hist., VII, 
(Opiates DMB EI aly 

This question is likely to drag on for many months, previded always that Mr. 
Redmond can be induced to believe that Mr. Asquith is not playing with him. 
Westm. Gaz, No. 52438, 16c. 


Past participles enter into combination with various other parts of 


speech, forming compounds with them in which the verbal idea appears in 
various degrees of prominence. Partly depending on this and partly also 
in harmony with the supposed closeness of the connexion, these compounds 
are written in separation, with a hyphen or in combination. 


a) 


with nouns, in some adverbial relation mostly one of agency. Instances 
with intransitive verbs seem to be very rare. Although these compounds 
with participles of transitive verbs can be freely formed of any suitable 
combination, they are not common in colloquial language. 

"At length, Maria Lobbs being more strenuously urged by the love-worn little 


man, turned away her head, and whispered her cousin to say .. that she felt 
much honoured by Mr. Pipkin’s addresses. Dick., Pick w., Ch. XVII, 152. 


But Enid fear’d his eyes, / Moist as they were, wine-heated from the feast. TrEn., 
Ger. and En., 861. 


A luckier or a bolder fisherman / .. did not breathe / For leagues along that 
breaker-beaten coast. id.. En. Ard., 1. 


The level rays poured dazzling between the tree-trunks; turning the dust-ridden 
air into a mist of dusky gold. E. F. Benson, Arundel, Ch. I, 7. 


The bank sloped away to a stream crossed by a moss-covered bridge. Mars. BowsEn, 
The Rake’s Progress, Ch. Il. 17. 


I believe he’s spent his first few ~ 8s in some God-forsaken hole. Maup Diver, 
Desmond’s Daughter, II, Ch 


The soil of an imagination like tnav - ts is magically sensitive to chance- 
blown seed. Bookman, No. 316, 1220. 


The whole of this ... Res Publica ... has been seized by ... a peer-ridden or 
capitalist-controlled Parliament, ib., No. 316, 124 b. 


The railways are State-owned. Westm. Gaz.,-No. 6435, 2a. 


Compare with the above compounds the combinations illustrated by the following 
quotations : 


The carpet and curtains were faded by the sun. Lyrton, My Novel, V, Ch. XXV, 
288. (= sun-faded.) 

*“Helen Pendennis was acountry-bred woman. THAcK., Pend., I, Ch. VII, 81. 
The master of that ship / Enoch had served in .. / Came .. / Reporting of his 
vessel China-bound. Tren., En. Ard., 122. 

Her pore (= poor) mother, not being a Scripture-read woman, made a mistake at 
his christening. Ta. Harpy, Far from the Madding Crowd, Ch. X, 91. 


Tongue-tied timidity is the best proof of sincerity. Frank Harris, The Women 
of Shak, Ch. Il, 54. : é 


There was not a Shade of difference between .. the learned Scribes and the 
world-travelled warriors. CHesTERTON. (Il. Lond. News, No. 3373, 480). 


b) 


8) 


y) 


é) 


2) 
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Note. Thus we may also apprehend compounds with self, such as self-made 
which naturally analyses into made by done eleselh 


Helen says you are self-taught. Lytton, My Novel, I, VII, Ch. XIX, 489. 


with adverbs, the participle corresponding to 1) a transitive verb. 
The adverb may be one of «) quality. Such compounds can almost 
be formed ad libitum. See MuRRAY, s.v. ill, 7. Note especially ill-bred, 
well-bred, ill-advised, ill-disposed, well-disposed. 

An ill-advised and unfortunate insurrection. Worpsworrn. 


You are an honest man, and well affected to our family. Lyrron, E ugen Aram, 
Ch. IX, 60. 


The influence of the season seems to extend itself wm sbe very waggon, whose 
slow motion across the well-reaped field is perceptible only to the eye. Dicx., 
Pickw., Ch. XVI, 187. 


There were a few well-disposed natives who saw them and were sorry for them. 
McCartuy, Short. Hist., Ch. XIII, 187. 


Nor can I ever be persuaded that the so-called hardening is necessary in a world 
which .. requires softening down rather than stiffening up. Ung. Rev., No. 118, 343. 


Tennyson pieces exquisitely observed detail into a delicately wrought picture. 

Bookman, No. 816, 1220. : 

degree. He saw the Jew with his half-closed eyes. Dicx., O1. Twist, Ch. 1X. 

The street of labour before the war was a street of starvation — of badly-fed 

women and under fed children. The New Statesma n, No. 250, 372 a. 

place. He came up with outstretched hand. Tuack., Pend. I, Ch. XXX, 821. 

Jane arrested her with on odd, shy motion like that of an out-flung claw. AGN. 

Ec. CastLE, Diam. cut Paste, II, Ch. J, 117. 

time, The before-mentioned hamper. Dicx., Pick w., Ch. IV, 33. 

It is not our purpose to describe this oft-travelled tour. THack., Pend., II, Ch. 
99. 


The “Ode to Psyche” was not .. the last composed, but the first of the five 
famous Odes. Bookman, No. 316, 1220. 


But if it was the earliest composed [etc.] ib. 


She (sc. Japan) watches Imperialism trampling the new-born Russian State. Eng. 
Rev., No. 1138, 373. 


For further instances of participial compounds with new see especially JESPERSEN, 
Mod. Eng. Gram., Il, 15.31. Observe also that in these compounds new varies 
with newly. Thus JESPERSEN quotes: 

Some bright spirit newly born. SHELLEY. 

The newly married pair. THack., Pend. 

Constructions like that illustrated by the following quotation seem to be rare: 
The master told me to light a fire in the many-weeks-deserted parlour. Em. Bronts, 
Wuth. Heights, Ch. XIII, 690. 


an intransitive verb. Instances are not very common, being prac- 
tically confined to certain fixed combinations. Of particular interest 
are the numerous compounds with behaved and spoken. This latter 
participle has the value of the adiective speeched, formed from the noun 
speech; but compounds with speeched are, apparently, non-existent. 
See also 31, and compare JESPERSEN, Mod. Eng. Gram., Il, 15.36. 
A very pretty-behaved gentleman. SHER., Riv., 5, 1, (275). 

Hussy = an ill-behaved woman or girl. Wrsst. Dict. 

Lord Roberts declares he has the best-behaved army in the world. Times. 
Idon’t consider myself at all a badly-behaved woman. Bern. SHAw, Overruled 
(Eng. Rev., No. 54, 182). 

Compare: Some rich peasants in a village in Brunswick used to meet at the 
village inn about the time well-conducted people entered the church. Sror., 
Handl. I, 58. 
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os) 


c) 


2) 


40. 


The Captain .. was at least a civil-spoken gentleman. Lytton, My Novel,I, Ill, 
Ch. X, 161. 

Mrs. Hazeldean, though an excellent woman, was rather a bluff, plain-spoken one. 
ibs Wi Chex Tite Lid 

He’s a nice, fair-spoken, pretty young man. THack., Pend., I, Ch. V, 64. 

A free-spoken young man. Fior. Marryat, A Bankrupt Heart, I, 73. 

A nice-spoken gentleman. ib. 

Thus also outspoken, as in: 

She had always been remarkably frank and outspoken. Epna Lyatt, We Two, I, 43. 
Again the long-fallen column sought the skies. Gotpsm., Trav., 136. 

“I must have gone about the world with closed eyes,” was the remark ofa well- 
travelled man after he had completed only half the Course. Eng. Rev., No. 111, 
Advert. 

Note: In some compounds the adverb stands after the participle. 

Those years of too early and too heavy toil .. made her (sc. Octavia Hill) prema- 
turely grown-up. Athen., No. 4463, 5150. 

Sometimes the compound contains two adverbs. 

Shelley’s “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” .. more long-drawn-out. Bookman, No. 
816, 123 a. 

with adjectives, 1) such as denote a place of origin. 

A foreign-born resident of a country. Wesst., Dict. s.v. alien. 

The great majority are Dutch born and Dutch speaking, Times, No. 2003, 447 a. 
The percentage among the “foreign-born” is higher than among the native-born. 
WELLS, The Future in America, 156.}) 


In some combinations of a similar nature the origin-denoting word is rather 
adverbial than adjectival. Thus in 


She was a stout, round, Dutch built vessel. WasH. Irv., The Storm Ship 
(Stor., Handl, I, 84). 


The Opposition propose a Canadian-built and Canadian-manned Navy. Westm. 
Gaz., No. 6101, 16. 


American-made boots; foreign-manufactured goods. Times. 

such as denote the result of the action implied in the participle. 
Thou sure and firm-set earth, / Hear not my steps, which way they walk. SHak., 
Macb., II, 1, 56. 

Clean-shaven was he as a priest. Loner., Tales of a Ways. Inn, Prel. 

He purchased a sufficiency of ready-dressed ham. Dicx., 01. Twist, Ch. VIII. 
Breakfast .. was ready laid in tempting display. id. Pick w., Ch. V. 


Obs. I. When modified by such adverbs of degree as as, so, the component parts 
of the compound may be separated by the indefinite article. See especially A. 
SCHMIDT, Shak. Lex., 1. For similar formations with respectively present partici- 
ples and adjectives in ed see 26, c, Note 6 and 43 Obs. V. 

There’s no man is so vain / That would refuse so fair an offer’d chain. SHax., 
Com. of Er., III, 2, 186. 

I hold myself as well a born man as thyself. Scort, Abbot, Ch. XV, 140. 
Occasionally we find a group of two participles connected by and used attributively. 


He would certainly have struck a stranger as a born and bred gentleman. Em. 
Bronté, Wuth. Heights, Ch. XIV, 756 


Their speculative faculties seem only to be able to run into cut-and-dried channels. 
EL. Guyn, The Reason why, Ch. XII, 109. 


The rather stout lady was no other than the quondam relict and sole executrix 
of the dead-and-gone Mr. Clarke. Dicx., Pick w., Ch. XXVII, 240. 


1) Jesprrsen, Mod. Eng. Gram,, II, 16.32. 
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The Participles compared with allied Forms. 


41. Attributive present participles are distinguished from attributive gerunds 
by being differently stressed: word-groups with the former having double 
stress (often called level or even stress), those with the latter having 
Strong stress on the gerund and weak-stress on the head-word. Thus 
falling sickness (= illness in which the patient falls) has double Stress, 
while training-college has strong stress on training and weak stress on college. 

In some cases the nature of the verbal in ing in these compounds is 
uncertain, causing the stressing of the word-group to be variable. Thus, for 
example, reforming days, retiring pension, working man. For further discussion 
and illustration see my Gram. of Late Mod. Eng., Ch. XXIII, § 13, Obs. 
VII. Compare also MaTzNer, Eng. Gram.®, Ill, 73. 


42. Attributive past participles should not be confounded with adjectives 
derived from nouns by means of the suffix ed, such as aged, crooked, gifted, 


Skilled, talented, etc. 
Thus also stringed, as in stringed instruments, which is sometimes, erroneously, 
given as a variant of the participle strung. But bended, as in on his bended knees, 
is a real participle, which in Middle English was superseded by dent. (See MURRAY, 
s.v. bended). 
In these formations the suffix is distinctly used with the sense of possessing, 
provided with, characterized by (whatever is expressed by the preceding word or 
word-group). This meaning is considerably weakened in certain words similarly 
formed, such as bigoted, crabbed, dogged. See MURRAY, s.v. -ed, suffix %, 
Some forms in ed admit of atwo-fold interpretation; i.e. they may be apprehended 
as adjectives derived from nouns by means of the suffix ed, or as past participles 
of verbs which are derived from nouns. 
I found this a limited source of information. Scott, Old Mort., Ch. IJ, 21. 
There were great, round, pot-bellied baskets of chestnuts, shaped like the waist- 
coats of jolly old gentlemen. Dick., Christm. Car., II], 60. (best understood as 


formed from the noun shape). 
From earliest times the Waganda have been a clothed people. Graph., No. 2271, 962 b. 


Sometimes there is an adjective with the prefix be, similarly furnished with the 
adjectival suffix ed, mostly adding to the notion expressed by the above adjectives 
that of surrounding, covering or bedaubing. See MURRAY, S.v. prefix be, 6. Also these 
forms can in many cases be regarded as participles, i.e. when there is a verb 
with the prefix be used in all the forms of an ordinary verb. When, however, 
there are no such variations, the form in ed is best considered as an adjective. 
MuRRAY, accordingly, somewhat misses the point in observing that “some are 
used only in the passive voice”. 

In the high-road, he saw a man he knew, a member of his club, top-hatted and 
befrocked. TEMPLE THURSTON, The City of Beautiful Nonsense, Ch. XI, 79, 


43. Obs. I. Adjectives formed from nouns by means of the suffix ed are very comn.on, 
may indeed be freely formed of any noun, although only a limited number 
have found general currency. Thus a chimneyed house, a stoved room, a hatted 
man and a host of other such formations would hardly be toierated, and some 
writers have found occasion to exclaim in rather strong terms against the free 
coining of such adjectives, which poets in particular are apt to indulge in. Thus 
JOHNSON, commenting on GRay’s poetry writes, “There has of late arisen a practice 
of giving to adjectives derived from substantives, the termination of participles; 
such as the cultured plain, .. but I was sorry to see in the lines of a scholar like 
Gray, the honeyed spring’”’. 

E delivers himself in Table-Taitk, 171 as follows, “I regret to see 
faction barbarous vocable falented .. The formation of a participle passive 
from a_noun is a licence that nothing but a very peculiar felicity can excuse”, 
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DEAN ALFORD appears to have been positively shocked by the frequent occurrence 
of the adjectives in ed. In his The Queen’s English §§ 218—219 he 
registers a vehement diatribe against the adjectives falented and gifted, words 
which every educated, Englishman, himself perhaps included, uses every day in 
literary compositions. He writes 4 propos of talented and gifted, “We seem rather 
unfortunate in our designations for men of ability. For another term by which we 
describe them, falented, is about as bad as possible. What is it? It looks like a 
participle. From what verb? Fancy such a verb as fo talent / COLERIDGE sometimes 
cries out against this newspaper word and says, ‘Imagine other participles formed 
by this analogy, and men being said to be pennied, shillinged, or pounded’. He 
perhaps forgot that, by an equal abuse, men are said to be moneyed men, or as 
we sometimes see it spelt (as if the word itself were not bad enough without 
making it worse by false analogy) monied”’. 

“Another formation of this kind, gifted, is at present very much in vogue. Every 
man whose parts are to be praised, is a gifted author, speaker or preacher. Nay 
sometimes a very odd transfer is made, and the pen with which the author writes 
is said to be gifted, instead of himself”. 

Among the following instances some may, in a manner, be regarded, as nonce- 
formations. For illustration from SHAKESPEARE see ABBOT, Shak. Gram.’, § 294, 
Dixon creeping past the door of the sick-room on his stockinged feet, could hear 
the moaning. Mrs. Warp, The Mating of Lydia, I, Ch. IV, 93. 


Can storied urn or animated bust / Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Gray, Elegy, 41. 

It (sc. Windsor Castle) is a place full of storied and poetical associations. WasuH. 
Irv., Sketch-Bk., X, 82. 

Within a window’d niche of that high hall / Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain. 
Byron, Childe Har., III, XXIII. 


Like ordinary adjectives the forms in ed may take the privative suffix un, e.g. 

unskilled. 

She that has that (sc. chastity), is clad in complete steel, / And like a quiver’d 

nymph, with arrows keen / May trace huge forests, and. unharbour'd heaths. - 
Mitton, Comus. 423. 

They descended the flights of wncarpeted wooden stairs and passed outside his 

door. TempLe Tuurston, The City of Beautiful Nonsense, Ch. XVI, 122. 


De you think I am absolutely ungifted that way? ib., I, Ch. XVIII, 154. 


Also such compounds as clear-headed, good-natured, kind-hearted, strong-minded, 
etc., in which an adjective and a noun are joined together by the adjectival 
formative ed, are very numerous and frequent, and can be made of practically 
any suitable combination. 

This is the even-handed dealing of the world. Dick., Christm. Car.", II, 51. 


The Russian Democracy in its single-handed struggle with Prussian Junkers. Rev. 
of Rev., No, 388, 93a, 


Also party-coloured, in England more usually spelled parti-coloured or particoloured, 
belongs here, party being an adjective adapted from the French parti, Latin 
partitus = divided. ? 
These compounds should be distinguished from those in which an adiective i 
ed formed from a noun, is modified by an adverb, e.g. well-intentioned, ellcmanieted. 
“Count, Count,” screamed Mrs. Leo Hunter to a well-whiskered individual in a 
foreign uniform, who was passing by. Dick., Pick w., Ch. XV, 183. 


When there is a verb uniform with a noun, it is difficult to tell whether in th 
compounds the suffix ed is a verbal (participial) or adjectival formative. Thus ri 
example, in the case of beautifully-coloured, well-conducted, well-shaped. ‘ 
Shakespeare .. was himself, not only handsome and well-shaped, but 

and courteous, with most ingratiating manners. FRANK nats TR Feet eee 
of Shak,, Ch. I, 3. 


The uncertain nature of the suffix ed is also responsible for the fact 
language sometimes has two kinds ot compounds, one with an adverb Beit 
an adjective. Thus we meet with well-sized and good-sized (the ordinary word). 


Thus also we find absent-minded, high-minded, noble-minded, strong-mi 
by the side of cruelly-minded, justly-minded, cheerfully-minded, the as. 


ee 


IV. 
a) 


b) 


ii. 
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For comment on and illustration of these and many other similar formations see 
especially JESPERSEN, Mod. Eng. Gram., Il, 15.34 ff. 
There is no difficulty in distinguishing the above compounds in which one of the 
component members is a noun or may be understood as a noun, from suchas are 
made up of an adverb + past participle, e.g. ill-bred, ill-advised, etc., discussed 
higher up (39, b). It may, however, be observed that in the compounds long-lived 
and short-lived made up of a noun live (for life) + ed, the from lived is 
often, erroneously, apprehended as a past participle and, consequently, mispronounced 
as the past participle of the verb fo live. See MURRAY, s.v. long-lived and short-lived. 
On the plan of such compounds as blue-eyed, left-handed, we also find such as 
have for their first member 
a noun, e.g.: eagle-eyed, lantern-jawed, leather-aproned, etc. 
Instances are quite common, any suitable combination, indeed, being capable of 
developing such a compound. 
[These] facts and circumstances .. are beheld by every one, but our mole-eyed 
contemporary. Dick., Pick w., Ch. XVIII, 156. 
There were great, round, pot-bellied baskets of chestnuts. id., Christm. Car.2*, III, 62. 
He was dressed in a plum-coloured velvet. Mansy. Bowen, The Rake’s Progress, 
Ch. IV, 48. 
a definite or indefinite numeral. As to compounds with the latter, instances are 
at ali common only with many, e.g.: a four-footed animal, a many-coloured carpet. 
1t was late in the afternoon when the four friends and their four-footed companion 
turned into the lane leading to Manor Farm. Dicx., Pick w., Ch. V, 4 
Miss Arrowpoint and Herr Klesmer played a four-handed piece on two pianos. 
G. Ettot, Dan. Der., I, Ch. V, 65. 
They (sc. women) do not .. know how terribly two-edged is their gift of loveli- 
ness. MerepiTtH, Ord. of Rich. Fev., Ch. XXVII, 212. 
few. Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, / Sought 
for their kith and their kin among the few-acred farmers / On the Acadian coast. 
LONGFELLOW, Evangeline, II, 2, 9. 
many. Entering then, / Right o’er a mount of newly-failen stones, / The dusky- 
rafter’d, many-cobwebb’d hall, / He tound an ancient dame in dim brocade. Ten., 
Mar. of Ger., 362. 
Tulips and petunias, marigolds and flame-flower, morning glory and bougainvillea 
made a jubilance of many-coloured carpet. EH. F. Benson, Arundel, Ch. I, 9, (Thus 
also multi-coloured, as in: It (sc. his love) burned with a steady and unwinking 
flame, without rockets and multi-coloured stars. ib., Ch. I, 7.) 
Note especially the many-headed beast or monster (after Hor. Ep. i, 1, 76: 
Belua multorum es capitum) = the populace. 
Then there came a turnip, then a potato, and then an egg: with a few other little 
tokens of the playful disposition of the many-headed. Dicx., Pick w., Ch. XIX, 176. 
no. He wasa brown-whiskered, white-hatted, no-coated cabman. Dick., Sketches 
by Boz, XVI. 
several. It is a several-chorded lute on which they play. Symonrs (Macm. Mag.,, 
XLV, 320(. }) 
different pronouns. Instances occur only occasionally. 
She’s got thy coloured eyes. G. Eior, Adam Bede, 161.7) 
This shaped eye or that. MerepitH, Ord. of Rich. Fev., 231.%) 
Both are printed in the same sized paper. Coutincwoon, Life of John Ruskin, 348,%) 
When modified by such adverbs of degree as as, so, too, the compound is some-~ 
times split up into its component parts, the indefinite article being interposed. 
Such a word-group as so honest a face appears then to be moulded into a com- 
pound adjective through taking the suffix ed. See ALEX.SCHMIDT, Shak. Lex,, 1, 
For similar formations with respectively the present and the past participle see 
26, c, Note B and 40, Obs. I. ape h = 

ive here ever 2 rare a wonder’d father and a wife / Makes this place 
iniisg. Sean Tem IV, 123. (= so rarely wondered a father, i.e. a father 
endowed with such ar power of working miracles. AL. ScHMIDT.) 


1) MuRRAY. 
: Jespersen, Mod Eng. Gram,, II, J5,351. 
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In this the antique and well-noted face / Of plain old form is much disfigured. / 
.. It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about, / .. Makes sound opinion sick 
and truth suspected, / For putting on so new a fashion’d robe. SHax., King 
John, IV, 2, 27. 

I have known as honest a faced fellow have art enough to do that. Scorr, Kenil- 
worth, Ch. XII, 141. 

Similarly such a word-group as such a colour may take the adjectival suffix ed, 
resulting into the compound such a coloured. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow: / If that be all the difference in his 
love, / I'll get me such a colour’d periwig. SHax., Two Gent., IV, 4, 196. 

The non-repetition of the modifying element in the second of a succession of 
such compounds as in the following quotation appears to be very rare: 

What false Italian, / As poisonous-tongued as handed, hath prevail’d / On thy too 
ready hearing? SHax., Cymb,, Il, 2, 5. 

The unaltered noun is sometimes used where the meaning intended seems to 
require the adjective with the suffix ed. Thus edge-tfool varies with edged-tool (for 
the different application see MURRAY); barefoot with barefooted. ScoTT (Old 
Mortality, Ch. I], 25) has a wheel carriage, instead of the ordinary wheeled 
carriage. 

Thus not unfrequentiy compounds whose first element is a numeral, through 
contamination with similar compounds which denote a measure, such as a four-foot 
ruler, a five-act comedy, a thirty-mile watk, a three-day visit, etc. discussed in my 
Gram. of Late Mod. Eng.,, Ch. XXV, 31 ff. 


The Elliot pride could not endure to make a third in a one-horse chaise. JANE 
AusTEN, Pers., Ch. X, 92. 


His poor old mother had the happiness of seeing .. her beloved John step into 
a close carriage, a one-horse carriage, it is true, but [etc.]. THack., Pend.. I, Ch. I, 17. 


The four-horse stage-coach by which I was a passenger. Dick.,@reat Expect., 
Ch. XX, 193. (Compare: They drove to the Town-Hall in a four-hersed carriage. 
Graph. No. 2276, 55.) 


A very nice four-wheel chaise. Dicx., Pick w., Ch. V, 51. (Collins’ Clear-Type Press; 
other editions have four-wheeled, and this seems to have been DickENs’s ordinary 
practice.) 


A comfortable four-post bed. JEAN WessTEeR, Daddy-Long-Legs, 234. 

Here’s a four-leaf clover. ib., 218. (Murray has only four-leaved.) 

Observe that seven-league boots varies with seven-leagued boots. 

With the above compare: 

Tom’s two-word reply. G. F. BrapBy, For this I have borne him, Ch. VII, 83. 
An old eight-day clock .. ticked gravely in the corner. Dicx., Pick w., Ch. VY, 44. 
The eight-hour day. Rev. of Rev., No. 214, 332 a. 

His ten-mile walk. Harpy, Return III, Ch. VI, 260. 

A three-years’ child, Cotrrtper, Anc. Mar., IV. 

The race has been a two-days event. Il. Lond. News, No. 3856, 360a. 


SHAKESPEARE has also forms in ed, derived from adjectives, mostly in 


the sense of made whatever is expressed by the adjective. Such forms differ, 
as to their grammatical function, is no way from ordinary past participles. 


The painful warrior famoused for fight, / .. Is from the book of honour razed 
quite. Son., XXV. 


Shall that victorious hand be feebled here? King John, V, 2, 146. 


Look here, what tributes wounded fancies sent me, / Of paled pearls and rubies 
red as blood. Lover’s Compl, 198. 


Lo, all these trophies of affection hot, / Of pensived and subdued desires the 


tender. ib., 219, 
H. POUTSMA. 
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Notes and News. 


English Studies 1920. The way in which our readers have received 
the news of the increased subscription rate affords every reason for satis- 
faction. As a matter of fact the number of those who have taken their names 
off our list remains much below the usual annual percentage of withdrawals. 
We take this as proof positive that Dutch students and teachers of English 
want English Studies to remain and to continue its work. We assure them that 
we shall use every endeavour to maintain and augment the efficiency and 
interest of our journal. 

We believe it will suit the convenience of many subscribers to pay their 
fee in two instalments. Postal receipts will therefore be presented half-yearly 
in future. 

A handy binding-case for volume I will be forwarded by the publishers 
post free to any address on receipt of £0.50. As binding is by no means 
cheap these times we point out that these cases may also be used as 
portfolios and can be easily shelved in any bookcase. 

Offprints of the article Suggestions for A Students in last year’s August 
issue are obtainable from Messrs. Swets & Zeitlinger at f 0.40 each, including 
postage. 


English Association in Holland. Prof. Edith J. Morley will lecture before 
some of the local branches of the Association on the following dates: 
Utrecht, March 15, on Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement; Amster- 
dam, March 16, on George Eliot; Haarlem, March 17, on The Value of 
Literature in every-day life; Groningen, March 18, on John Ruskin as 
Social Reformer. 

Those who would wish to attend a course on Theoretic and Practical 
Phonetics to be given at one of the central branches by an English 
phonetician, are requested to send their names and addresses to the 
Association Secretary, Miss A. A. Klaar, 36 Voorstraat, Utrecht, 
(Miss Denijs has had to resign her function), before March 1. The course 
will be similar, though on a more limited scale, to those organised by the 
University of London, the fee will not exceed two guineas, and will be 
reduced as much as possible. The Committee cannot undertake any definite 
steps until it is certain that the participation will be sufficient to cover 
expenses; in that event particulars will be made known as soon as possible. 

The hon. secretary requests members who know educated families in 
England willing to take Dutch students as paying guests, to communicate 
with her, giving full particulars. Association members who want such addresses 
may obtain them gratis so soon as they are available. Postage stamps 
should be enclosed in letters of enquiry. 

The Committee invite suggestions from members for the furtherance of 


the aims of the Association. 


Should the B-Examination be Split? It seems that we are in for a 
cessation of the neglect of Modern Studies hitherto displayed by our successive 
Governments. December 16 brought us the degree, that is to say: the 
number of degrees has been reduced to one in each faculty, so that in 
future a modern language may be offered as well as Dutch as Classics. 
This arrangement has at last brought us into line with students of other 
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branches of philology. An attempt to obtain a privilege which the latter 
have never possessed was doomed to failure, and did fail on Santa Claus 
Eve. A number of holders of the B-certificate in English, French or German had 
induced some members of Parliament to propose an amendment to the 
University Bill to the effect that any person holding a B-certificate in these 
languages or an M.O.-certificate in Dutch, should be allowed, during a 
period of three years, to take a degree without previous examination. This 
meant that any B-holder, no matter what his or her other qualifications 
might be — Gymnasium, H.B.S., Kweekschool, M.U.L.O., etc. — ever 
if he had never attended a University at all, would be entitled to take a 
University degree. The question if Latin and Greek, which are obligatory for 
graduation in other languages, are indispensable to the student of English, 
etc., is not to the point here, whether we answer it one way or the other. 
The big tactical mistake was that the supporters of the amendment advocated 
a principle directly hostile to the whole tenor and spirit of our present 
University Act, and for which the Amendment Bill did not offer a single 
point of support. The Minister had an easy task in demolishing their 
arguments, and the proposal was defeated by 46 votes against 23. 

The promoters of this action have rendered an extremely ill service not 
only to themselves, but to all their colleagues as well. Had they confined 
themselves to the demand that those who would have graduated before this if 
they might have offered a modern foreign language should be excused 
candidaats- and doctoraalexamen on the strength of their A- and B-certificates 
— they might have succeeded. As it is, they themselves will have to take 
the Staatsexamen (in so far as they have not already done so), and the other 
two to boot; whereas those who hold Finddiploma Gymnasium or Staats- 
examen will, under different names, have to pass A and B again, even if 
they should have been specializing for a considerable period. Wie het 
onderste uit de kan wil hebben...... 

During the discussion on the Secondary School Amendment Bill attention 
was drawn to certain faults adherent to the present system of examination 
for the B-certificate. A candidate who obtains sufficient marks in Grammar, 
but fails in Literature, has to take the whole examination over again the 
next time he presents himself. This leads to such absurdities as the recent 
case of a candidate who failed in Grammar one year and in Literature the 
next. Without becoming pathefic about nervous strain, etc., we may well 
ask what is the use. of such a system. In 1914/1915 an attempt was made 
by the united modern language students of Groningen and Amsterdam to 
get it improved, but they had no success. Chances seem to be better this 
time, and a student of French, Mr. T. J. C. Gerritsen, 266 Copernicusstraat, 
The Hague, has taken the lead in a movement to obtain a division of the 
B-examination into two or more parts that may be taken independently of 
each other; the certificate to be awarded after completion of the whole. We 
would noi go as far as Mr. Gerritsen proposes (see Weekblad voor Gym- 
nasiaal en Middelbaar Onderwijs, Dec. 10, 1919), who wants a division into 
as many parts as there are marks —-.we believe a division into Grammar 
and Literature would meet the requirements in the case of English at least. 
The French Committee has informed Mr. G. ofits concurrence with his plan, 
and he is communicating with the English and German Committees. It is 
his intention to lay the matter before the Minister of Education ina petition 
and a private audience, and he is already in touch with some M. P.’s. 

_We doubt, however, if it be wise to couple another demand with this one, 
viz. that all candidates should be examined by their own teachers. The 
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objections to such an arrangement seem rather obvious. While we have no 
hesitation, therefore, in advising B-candidates among our readers to send 
their adhesion to Mr. G.’s principal request, we suggest that they should 
make separate mention of their view on the other point. The number of 
sub-divisions may safely be left for the Education authorities to settle. 
Besides, as the matter will not be dealt with by Parliament before its 1920/1921 
session, there will be ample time for discussion about details. The English 
Association will consider the question in the course of the next few months. 


B-Examination 1919. 


Number of those who 


Candidates - : 
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Female 28 0 2 4 4}) 20 6 | 14 
Male 21 1 0 3 2 15 5EIe1O 
Total 49 


1) Including the 2 candidates who withdrew before the oral examination. 


London Holiday Courses. Our report of last year’s Holiday Courses 
at the University of London has elicited the following letter from Mr. Walter 
Ripman, which we have much pleasure in inserting. Though we should 
have welcomed a more detailed statement on the question of University 
courses for foreigners, the contents certainly throw some light on the 
difficulties the organizers have to cope with, and, therefore, form a necessary 
supplement to the accounts of our correspondents. 


University of London, 
South Kensington, London, S W. 7. 
December 29 th., 1919. 
Dear Sir, 


ice of our Holiday Course, in your last issue, has naturally interested me 
Ce nicks ain grateful for aieh appreciation of our efforts as jt contains and for the 
criticisms. It would be possible to revly to these in detail and at some length, but I 

ontine myself to two points. : 
Satie ee best cocelackity the aoeidents in the reading classes, of which we have 
three grades; and we propose at the next Course to adopt a similar grouping in the 
conversation classes. If the results of our efforts in this direction have not always been 
entirely satisfactory, it must be remembered that we have to depend on the statements 
made in the form of application and that what one applicant terms “a good knowledge 
of phonetics” often turns out to be no more than what another describes as “an 
elementary knowledge”. Further, a considerable number of applicants (about eighty in 
1919) that had been accepted did not come at all, and we could not always fill the 
classes in the best manner; and they had to be filled, because we had to make the 
course pay its way, which was by no means easy. As a matter of fact, the balance was 
i side. , 

x When Deron ldcred the question of having a Holiday Course so soon after the war, 
the difficulty of securing accommodation was fel to be the greatest obstacle. However, 
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we decided to do our best, and it gave us a great deal of trouble. At a time when the 
shortage of accommodation in London was acute, when our own people coming up fee 
the country found it almost impossible to get rooms, we had to secure some kind o 
home for over two hundred students (far more than in any Course before the war). This 
was all the more necessary on account of the passport regulations. | explained all this 
clearly to the students; I told them how sorry we were that we had not in all cases 
been successful; and I consequently feel a little hurt at the implication that we did not 
do all that-was humanly possible in the circumstances. We certainly hope that in 1920 
more normal conditions -will prevail. 

Let me conclude by saying how much pleasure it gave us to welcome such a goodly 
company of Dutch students, and by expressing the hope that there will-be an even 
larger number next summer. ; 

Yours faitfully, 


WALTER RIPMAN. 


English Studies in Denmark. Prof. Otto Jespersen has kindly sent us 
his book on Negation in English and other Languages, published for Det Kgl. 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab in 1917. It is an anticipation of the chapter 
on Negatives, to appear in vol. Ill or IV of the author's Modern English 
Grammar. The publication of the latter appears to have been delayed by the 
war, and in a reference to vol. Ill Dr. Jespersen even remarks: “if that is 
ever to appear.” It is to be hoped that we shall not have to wait much 
longer for the continuation of the work that has roused such widespread 
interest in Holland, and has already become a classic of English Grammar. 

We shall have occasion to revert to the book in one of our forthcoming issues. 


Translation. 


The last class. 


1. That morning I was much too late to be in time for school, and I 
was afraid I should be scolded, especially since Mr. Hamel had told us that 
he would question us upon the participles, and I did not know a word of them. 

2. For a moment I thought of shirking the class, and going off across 
country. 3. The weather was so hot and clear. 4. One heard the black- 
birds whistling on the edge of the wood, and in the Rippert meadow the 
Prussian soldiers at their drill. 5. These things were much more attractive 
than the laws of participles; but I had the strength to resist them, and I 
ran very quickly towards the school. 

6. In passing by the Mairie I saw that there was a group of people by 
the notice board. 7. For the last two years, all the bad news had come 
to us from there; and without stopping I thought: “What is it now?” 
8. Then as I crossed the square on the run, the blacksmith Wachter 
shouted to me: “Don’t hurry so fast, little one; you will always get fast 
enough to school!” 9. I thought he was laughing at me, and out of breath, 
I went into Mr. Hamel’s little courtyard. 

10. Usually, at the beginning of a class, there was a great noise that 
could be distinctly heard from the road, desks opening and shutting, lessons 
being repeated all together at the top of the voice, with stopped ears to 
learn them the better, and the master’s big ruler peremptorily tapping on 
the table for “Silence”. 11. I counted on all this fuss to let me reach my 
seat unnoticed; but on this particular day all was quiet, like a Sunday 
morning. 12. Through the open window I saw my schoolfellows already 
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in their places, and Mr. Hamel walking to and fro with his terrible iron 
ruler under his arm. 13. I had to open the door and enter in the midst 
of that calm. 14. You may well think I blushed and was afraid. 

15. Well, nothing happened. 16. Mr. Hamel looked at me without 
anger, and said very gently: “Go quickly to your place, my little Franz; 
we were going to begin without you”. 

17. 1 stepped over the bench and sat down at once at my desk. 18. Only 
then, a little recovered from my fright, 1 noticed that our teacher was wearing 
his embroidered black cap, beautiful green frock-coat and fine frilled shirt- 
front that he only put on on inspection days, or for prize-givings. 19. Then, 
too, there was something unusual and solemn about the whole class. 
20. But what surprised me most, was to see at the end of the room, on 
the benches that were usually empty, the men of the village, seated and 
silent like ourselves, old Hauser with his cocked hat, the old mayor, 
the old postman, and others besides these. 21. They all seemed sad; 
and Hauser had brought an old spelling-book which he held open on his 
knees, his big spectacles laid across the page. 

22. While I was wondering at all this, Mr. Hamel had gone up into his 
chair, and said, in the same grave and gentle voice with which he had 
spoken to me: “My children, this is the last of your classes that I shall 
take. 23. The order has come from Berlin that in future nothing but 
German shall be taught in the schools of Alsace and Lorraine... the new 
teacher comes to-morrow. 24. To-day’s is your last lesson in French. 
25. I beg you to be very attentive”. 


Cbservations. 1. That morning I was much too late to be ready in time 
for school. I was much too late finished that morning to be in t. for s.; 
I was that morning much too late done to be ready in time for school. 
Too late ready is an impossibility. — The Dutch al must not, or need not 
be translated. See Kruisinga, Grammar and Idiom, § 165. — And the more(so) 
as (because) Mr. H. had told us. — 

2. To think in the sense of to intend is followed by of + gerund 
(Poutsma I. 541). J thought to play (the) truant =I expected to play (the) 
truant. Care should be exercised in translating Dutch infinitives after finite 
verbs: Hij denkt knap te zijn = He thinks that he is clever (thinks 
himself to be clever). Hij weet het te vinden = He knows where to find 
it. Hij vreest te sterven = He fears he shall die. Hij‘verklaart 
onschuldig te zijn = He declares himself to be innocent (d. that he is i.) 
See Poutsma I. 537. But the infinitives are right in J promise to come; 
He hopes to succeed; I thought to die, as they refer to a future. — Go out 
to grass; go out into the fields. — Play the wag is an unusual expression : 
“Mark never ‘played the wag’. She meant played the truant ’, (London 
Magazine Aug. 1904. 303) ; 

4. On the (out)skirts (not(out)skirt!) of the wood=on the edge of the 
wood. In this sense skirt is chiefly used in the plural, according to the 
Oxford Dictionary. — Thrush =lijster. — The blackbirds could be heard 
singing. — Rippert’s meadow; the meadow of Rippert. — The Prussian 
soldiers drilling (not exercising !). “Good lack! quoth he — yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise, In which I bear my trusty sword, When I do 
exercise. — On the meadow is an Americanism, Cf. on a field, on the 
street, instead of in a field, in the street. Similarly in the playground; in 
the pulpit, in the churchyard, in a place, in (on) an island, on a chair, in 
an easy-chair. 
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5. That attracted me far more than the rules of the participles(did). — 
Seduction is hardly a boy’s word, besides it has a different meaning: We 
are tempted by the words of persons as well as by the appearance of 
things; we are seduced (or decoyed) by the influence and false arts of 
ethers (Crabb). — Walked very fast to school is not suitable here, as the 
boy naturally ran as fast as his legs could carry him. 

6. JI -passed the town-hall. — A little knot (cluster) of people. — By 
denotes closer proximity than near; it also suggests a relation to the 
following word, whereas near express nothing but position: He sat by the 
fire. Come and sit by me. Jack, pick up that pheasant by you (Benson, “Dodo”). 
Two women were watching by a corpse (K. D. Wiggin, “Timothy’s Quest”). 
The doctor stood by the door to shake hands with them. (Anstey, “Vice Versa’’). 
An old oak stood near my house. — 

7. From that place all bad tidings had come. Not: From that all b. t. h. c. 
Since two years all bad news had come from there: It is better to follow 
the rule, laid down in most grammars that since denotes a point of time, 
for a space of time. — During-for: | stayed at his house for two weeks, 
during which time I found him a most estimable character. See Kruisinga’s 
Grammar and Idiom § § 251—253. All bad tidings had come from it these 
two years. Two year iS wrong; only in compounds do we find the singular 
e.g. a three-year-old horse =a horse, three years old. 

8. Wachter, ihe blacksmith. Nouns followed by proper names usually 
have the article, except when they are titles: the gasfitter Charles, the 
engineer H., the watchmaker Lestrange, the composer Meyerbeer. We might 
also write: Charles, the gasfitter, etc. Also when the noun does not denote 
a profession or a trade we often find juxtaposition: The horse Bayard, the 
figure eight, the steamer Batavier. With some nouns we use a genitive 
equivalent, e.g. with the bulk of geographical names: the town of Delft, 
the island of Java, the duchy of Aquitaine. After poem, firm, month. 
His poem of “Windsor Forest” (Garnett and Gosse,” English Literature” III 112). 
The firm of Girdlestone (Conan Doyle). The month of May. With family 
we have front-position of the proper name: the Cratchit family. So occasionally 
with firm : the Wonckhaus firm. (Times History of the War, II. 91.) See Kruisinga, 
Accidence and Syntax, § 387. — We walk over (or across) a bridge, not over 
a Square or street. — Cried after me. — Come at school: obsolete! See 
Observations E. S. I. 94. — Don’t hurry, little imp. Imp is not suitable 
here; in older English it simply meant child, its present meaning is mischievous 
child: The young imp had repaid her by stealing her husband’s hen. 

9. J thought he was poking fun at me; making a fool of me; making 
fun of me. 

10. Desks were opened and slammed (shut) (to). — To cram one’s fingers 
into one’s ears is a rather novel proceeding! Do not cram your hands into 
your pockets! — The ruler knocked (sounded, clapped, ticked) on the table. 
None of these verbs is appropriate. — Wrong too is: Under the impera- 
tive: “Silence there’. — 

11. Unobservedly does not occur either in GC. O. D. or in Cassell’s 
Dictionary. — On that very day. As if it were (not was!) Sunday morning. 

12. Saw my schoolfellows in their places. See Observation 4. J saw 
Mr. Hamel pace back and forth (walk up and down). 

13. In the middle of that silence. This construction is obsolete. Under 
that silence is impossible. 

14, Small wonder if (No wonaer that) 1 blushed. — We blush with 
softer emotions, we flush with anger or when intoxicated: “You are very 
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insulting, sir,’ he said, flushing hotly. (Strand Magazine, Jan. 1898, p. 3.) 
Rather flushed with his joint of mutton and half pint of wine. (Thackeray 
“Vanity Fair’.) 

16. Mr. H. did not look angrily at me. — Francis is a boy’s, Frances 
a girl’s name. — Al need not be translated. 

17. Behind my desk is correct (Tennyson, “Princess”, JI, 90). 

18. Distinguish between price and prize. Prize-distribution is all right. — 
School attendance has a different meaning: a school attendance card is a 
card that must be submitted to the schoolmaster regularly every Monday 
morning, for the insertion of the number of attendances of the child at school. 

19. The whole class, too, had an uncommon and solemn aspect. 


20. What struck me most=wat mij het meest trof. — The old 
Hauser: Familiar combinations of adj.t.proper name do not take the 
article. — Three-cornered hat. — Old need not refer to age: my old pupils = 


former pupils. 

21. All looked glum is too colloquial; we should give our translation 
the same general tone that marks the original text. — a-b-c book. 

22. Cathedra too bookish. 

23. The new teacher comes to-morrow. See Kruisinga, “Accidence and 
Syntax’, § 79, 2. 


Good translations were received from K. V., Rotterdam, A. H. Flushing, 
A. H., Amsterdam, J. W. K., Utrecht. Translations of the following text 
rie be sent to P. J. H. O. Schut, 54a Diergaardelaan, Rotterdam, before 

pril 1. 


1, *t Was in de zomervacantie. 2. We waren met onze geheele familie, groot en 
klein, in een eenvoudige badplaats gelogeerd. 8. Onze kinderen genoten volop van 
zee en duin, en waren bruingebrand door de zon. 4. In ons hotel, waarin zich oek 
een ,concertzaal” bevond, werden af en toe gezellige avonden georganiseerd, waarop 
muziek en dans, het hoofddeel van het programma uitmaakten. 5. Op één dezer 
avonden zou zich een jonge, Amsterdamsche zangeres laten hooren, die al aardig naam 
begon te maken. 6. De hotelgasten meenden hun erkentelijkheid voor haar welwillend- 
heid te moeten uitdrukken door het aanbieden van bloemen aan het jongemeisje. 
7. Hen der dames, die de duinen goad kende, en er de mooiste bloemen wist te vinden, 
stelde voor, er met ons allen, groot en klein, op uit te gaan, om bloemen te verzamelen. 
8. Met groote instemming werd dit plan begroet. 9. Op een zonnigen morgen trok 
het vroolijke troepje de duinen in, en keerde met een schat van kleurige bleemen huis- 
waarts. 10. Hiervan werd een sierlijk bloemstuk vervaardigd, dat ’s avonds de zangeres 
zou worden aangeboden. 1]. Er werd onder de kinderen ge.oot, wie dit zou mogen 
doen, en het lot trof een aardigen jongen van twaalf jaar, 2n een meisje van zeven, 
een klein ondeugend ding. 

12. De avond kwam en alles liep goed van stapel. 13. De jonge zangeres oogstte 
veel succes met haar goed voorgedragen liederen, en, nadat het applaus bedaard was, 
klommen de beide kinderen op het podium en met een: ,Alstublieft, juffrouw M.”, gaf 
het meisje de mand aan. 14. De zangeres was opgetogen en kuste het kind hartelijk 
op het frissche gezichtje. 15. En dan nam 2ij den bruinen jongenskop tusschen haar 
beide handen en gaf ook den jongen een klinkenden zoen. 16, Toen gebeurde het 
onverwachte. 17. Een heldere jongensstem zeide, duidelijk hoorbaar tot achter in de 
zaal: ,Dank u wel, juffrouw M”. ; “ 

18. De uitwerking was verrassend. 19. Luid applaus barstte los, en vroolijke 
uitroepen als: ,Juffrouw M., als we netjes ‘dank wu’ zeggen, krijgen we dan ook wat? 
of: ,Als we dat geweten hadden, zouden we ook meegeloot hebben,” weerklonken 


door de zaal. 
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Reviews. 


Max Katuza, Chaucer-Handbuch. Leipzig, Bernhard Tauchnitz, 
1919. (248 pages; price M. 7.— + 360°/).) 


In expressing an opinion of this book one must take due account of the 
circumstances under which it originated. At the time when Kaluza was 
preparing it for the press, it was practically impossible for Germans to get 
books from England; when it saw the light, the prices of English books 
were almost prohibitive on account of the low rate of German money. 
Nowadays only Germans with ample means can afford to buy English books, 
and this will probably continue to be the case for a considerable time to 
come. As long as most German students of English are prevented from 
buying a complete edition of Chaucer’s works, they will have to be satisfied 
with the next best thing, so that, until more normal times return, Kaluza’s 
Handbuch will supply a real want as far as Germany and Austria are concerned. 

It cannot be asserted on the same grounds that such a want exists in 
Holland too. A complete edition of Chaucer’s works is still obtainable ata 
price that cannot be called exorbitant, and consequently, there is no 
excuse for a Dutch student of English not possessing one. Still, Kaluza’s 
book is worth having. It may render excellent services as an introduction 
to the study of Chaucer, and I have no hesitation in recommending it to 
B-students who have mastered the elements of Middle English, provided 
they make up their minds not to be satisfied with reading Kaluza’s selections 
only, but to tackle at any rate a few of Chaucer’s longer poems in their 
entirety. I have, however, enough confidence in the common sense of our 
students of English to take it for granted that none of them will delude 
themselves into believing that reading the beginning of one poem, the 
central part of another, and the concluding lines of a third will enable them 
to form a fair estimate of Chaucer. 

One great advantage of Kaluza’s book is that the student will find in it 
many things that until now he could not get to know without consulting 
more than one book. Further throughout the Handbuch fairly complete lists 
of the “literature” of various questions in connection with Chaucer’s life, 
his works, his language, etc. pave the way for those who are desirous of 
getting more detailed information. 

Besides an Introduction, divided into four chapters dealing with Chaucer’s 
life, his works, his reading, and the MSS. and editions of his works, the 
Handbuch contains ten selections from Ch.’s works, some very short, others 
fairly long, and further a survey of Chaucer’s versification, a concise grammar 
of his language, and a glossary containing only such Chaucerian words as 
are obsolete or rare in Modern English, or have changed their meaning 
since Chaucer’s time. Each text is headed by a short introduction; these 
introductions are particularly welcome, as they contain in a succinct form 
everything the average student requires to know about the MSS., the editions, 
and the sources of the poems (and prose works) from which the selections 
pave, acct taken. There are also short notes on poems not represented in 

e texts. 

Though I have no tault to find with the general plan of the book, the 
choice of the texts does not meet with my unqualified approval. One cannot 
help asking what is the good of printing the first three stanzas of the 
A. B. C., three stanzas from the middle of the Compluint of Mars, 61 lines 
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(220—280) from Anelida and Arcite, etc. The Book of the Duchesse is 
represented by the description of the dream, the House of Fame by eight 
fragments, while nine pages are allotted to the Romaunt, and six to Boethius 
which neither of them have anything specifically Chaucerian about them, 
and only prove that Chaucer was a godd translator. It seems to me that if 
it was unadvisable to swell the book beyond its present compass, it would 
have been better to leave out the short bits altogether, as well as the frag- 
ments of the Romaunt and Boethius, and to make the longer selections less 
fragmentary. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAF. 


S. P. E. Tract No. I. Preliminary Announceme } 
Members. Oct. 1919. cs Ue eae 

Tract No. II. On English Homophones, by ROBERT BRIDGES. 
At the Clarendon Press. MDCCCCXIX. 1/— and 2/6 resp. 

The S{ociety) (for) P(ure) E(nglish) was founded in 1913, but had to 
suspend its activities in the year following, ‘until the national distraction 
should have abated’. It proposes to study the present condition and the 
development of the English language, and to establish certain principles 
whereby to guide it, in so far as conscious guidance is practicable. The 
founders may have taken the Academie francaise for their august example; 
and the list of members certainly includes many who would deserve the 
little of académicien — Henry Bradley, Sir Walter Raleigh, W. A. Craigie, 
Edmund Gosse, Thomas Hardy, Gilbert Murray, Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, 
George Saintsbury, Prof. Wyld, Prof. Herford, Prof. Wright. 

It may seem unkind to say that after making a false start once, the Society 
has now made another — by publishing Mr. Robert Bridges’ essay on 
Homophones (largely a repetition of his Tract on English Pronunciation, 
published by the Clarendon Press a few years ago) as no. II of its pro- 
posed series of tracts. It is an incomplete, ill-digested, self-contradictory 
treatise, which begins with a useful list of words pronounced alike 1), ends 
by challenging the claim of Southern English to represent the standard 
language, but culminates in an attack on Daniel Jones’ Phonetic Dictionary 
bristling with impotent indignation and malicious statement. Truly, matter 
and impertinency mixed. 

Mr. Bridges first argues, and rightly, that homophones are a ‘nuisance’, 
and that English is exceptionally burdened with them. It may also be true 
that either or both of two homophones tend to disappear, and that thus 
they impoverish the language; though one doubts the absolute validity of 
this assertion when the writer ascribes the unfrequent employment of the 
word awe to its identity in sound with oar. However, Mr. Bridges also 
has certain views on the corruptness of Southern English pronunciation, and 
on the beauty of other dialects — and here he might have had an attentive 
hearing, had he known how to deal with the subjeci. We of Holland are 
getting somewhat tired of the determinist school cf language, which has 
‘whatever is, is right’ for its device. amasses quotations from the fag-ends 
of literature, recognizes strata of the language, but fights shy of anything 
like standards and style. On the claim that Southern English has to represent 
all British speech: to this vital question Mr. Bridges devotes one page and 
a half, concluding: “I wish and hope that the subject of this section may 
provoke some expert to deal thoroughly with it” — in other words, he 


1) A better one was published in 1906 by a German: W. Schumann, Die homonyma 
der englischen sprache. Marburg, Elwert. M. 1,25. 
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confesses his incompetency. Well, but what has this to do with homophones? 
The thread of argument is extremely slender at this point: Southern English, 
owing to certain peculiarities of pronunciation, is responsible for some 
hundred homophones that are still differentiated in other dialects; out of a 
total of 1775 that Mr. Bridges has culled from a dictionary. We are not 
told whether the other dialects may not also have developed homophones 
that are still differentiated in Southern English — but let that pass. There 
are the 20 wh-words, “which have lost their aspirate”, the 9 w7-words, the 
36 words that have lost final R (type: oar-awe) and the 41 words whose 
identity is “rightly” questioned by many speakers, such as lesson-lessen, and 
which, therefore, the author should mo¢ have included, but still they will 
serve to swell the bulk. These he would differentiate again, so that “we 
might in one generation, or at least in two, have things again very much 
as they were in Shakespeare’s day”. Quite conceivable. One may believe in 
such an attempt — is the S. P. E. going to try it? — without wanting to 
waste time on Mr. Bridges’ flounderings in phonetics and logic when he 
starts to do battle against Daniel Jones, emulating Hercules in combating 
“a dragon with three heads” (J.’s three styles of standard pronunciation), 
where “the heroic method would be to strike all three of them off at one 
blow” — but withal cutting a figure singularly like Ajax’s among the 
_ sheep. The argument runs thus: “As no one will deny that homophones 

are to be made by mauling words, I will begin by a selection of words 
from Mr. Jones’ dictionary showing what our Southern English is doing 
with the language.” We then get a list of words, culled with a view to 
“their great picturesque merits’,which are enhanced by a transcription into such 
“makeshift spellings as may be found in any novel”, in other words caricatures: 

immaterial —- imatioria] — immertierierl. 
equivocal — ikwivakal — ikwivverk’l. 

Funny, eh? But — there is not a single homophone in the list!? Never 
mind — it is “serious evidence whereby anyone should be convinced that 
such a standard of English pronunciation is likely to create homophones”: 
and yet: “and yet”, the sentence at once continues, “in searching ihe 
dictionary I have not found it guilty of many new ones.” One might expect 
that this would acquit Mr. Jones — not so. He is, in Mr. Bridges’ eyes, 
de man die Barbertje vermoord heeft, therefore he must be hanged. Mr. 
Bridges is at once counsel for the plaintiff and the defendant, jury, judge 
and executioner. He opens the case with: “Evidence of the present condition 
of our ruling educated speech in the South of England | shall take from 
Mr. Daniel Jones’ dictionary, the authority of which cannot, I think, be 
disputed.” (pg. 30). “If he says, as he does say, that the second syllable in 
the words obloguy and parasite are spoken by educated Londoners with the 
same vowel-sound (which he denotes by a, that is thé sound of er in the 
word danger), then it is true that they are so pronounced, or at least so 
similarly that a trained ear refuses to distinguish them.” [dblerquy, pdrersite]. 
(pg. 31). On page 43, however, Mr. Jones is indicted for “assert(ing) and 
teach(ing) that an unaccented vowel in English retains no trace of its 
proper quality”, and for pronouncing these same oblerquy and parersite as 
he does. Nay, he dares to maintain, “with the confidence of complete 
satisfaction”, that Margate is pronounced Margit. “It is not a short i, it is 
an extremely hastened and therefore disguised form of the original and proper 
diphthong ei (heard in bait and gate); and the true way to write it 
phonetically would be ei, with some diacritical sign to show that it was 
obscured.” Yet higher up on the same page he has said that “the universal 
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prejudice against accents in English is forbidding, and it is true that even 
if printers did not rebel against them, they are yet distasteful and deterrent 
to readérs out of all proportion to their complexity’”’ Which does he mean? 

As _ to phonetics in general, we are told on p. 36 that “its general 
adoption (is) certain; the principle is but common sense,and practice 
confirms its validity’. On p. 42, however, we are told the “reason of (the) 
present discredit of phonetics’: — “it seems clear that the complexity of 
the science has driven off public sympathy and dashed the confidence of 
scholars, withdrawing thereby some of the wholesome checks that common 
Sense might else have imposed on its practical exponents.” In other words: 
phonetics, like government, should be controlled by public opinion. It is 
Strange that Mr. Bridges refuses to let pronunciation be controlled by it: 
in other words, to recognize that English should be pronounced as educated 
people pronounce it. 

Mr. Jones’ capital offence is put in these words: “To reduce a dialect to 
theoretic laws and then impose those laws upon the speakers of itis surely 
a monstrous step.”” We may as well go to the heart of the matter at once. 
Jones has recorded Southern English with an accuracy which Bridges 
acknowledges and would deny in the same breath. By so doing he (J.) has 
undoubtedly reinforced its position of standard dialect, and made it more 
difficult for others to bring about conscious changes in it or to push 
Northern English or any other variety. To influence the language consciously 
may be desirable or not, practicable or its opposite. Mr. Bridges’ view 
being what it is he should have demonstrated both the desirability and the 
practicability of such a proceeding. He has done neither. For some reason 
or other, he owes Southern Engiish (which he speaks himself), phonetics 
and Mr. Jones a grudge, and thinks fit to vent his spleen in the inaugural 
paper of the new Society. Not content with showing off his ignorance of 
the subject and contradicting himself repeatedly in a most glaring manner, 
he has recourse to such a poor trick as enlisting the anti-German feelings 
of his readers: “During the late war, however, it has been no uncommon 
thing for a German soldier to disguise himself in English uniform ana enter 
our trenches, relying on his mastery of our tongue to escape suspicion; and 
it was generally observed how many German prisoners spoke English like 
a native. Now this was wholly due to their having been taught Southern 
English on Mr. Jones’ model and method.” (pg. 31.) “Messrs. Jones, 
Michaelis and Rippmann.” (p. 34. The italics are ours.) “..... the Anglo- 
Prussian society which Mr. Jones represents.” (p. 37. He seems never to 
have heard of Paul Passy.) “I have been told that the German experts 
believe that the Cockney form of English will eventually prevail.” (pg. 45.) 
Is there any relation between such utterances and the writer's Laureateship ? 

The names of some other members of the S. P. E. make us look forward 
to contributions better worth reading than this sorry libel. When continental 
students are presented with productions like this as the first pronouncement 
of a Society for Pure English — it is no marvel that they continue to look 
outside England for the true interpretation of its language. 


Spoken and Written English by HENRY BRADLEY. Read at the 
International Historical Congress, April 1913. Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. VI. Clarendon 
Press, 1919. 35 pp. 2/— net. (First published by H. Milford 
for the British Academy in 1913, price 1/— net.) 

A very instructive paper on the relations between spoken and written 
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language, and their bearing on the question of English spelling reform. Mr. 
Bradley points out that it is false to say that the sole function of writing is 
to represent sounds. Writing began by being ideographic (Egyptian, Chinese) ; 
and after the introduction of phonetic spelling (Semitic, Greek, Latin), the 
written languages of Europe have again become partly ideographic, i.e. their 
symbols have to a great extent become instruments for the direct expression of 
meaning, independent of and co-ordinate with audible language. This may be 
illustrated by the use of abbreviations in medieval MSS., the practice of mental 
reading without thoroughgoing translation into sound, the enormous increase of 
scientific terminology derived from Greek, about the pronunciation of which the 
scientist does not usually concern himself much’); the fact that derivatives 
like Canadian and Baconian have been formed through the medium of 
spelling, and are pronounced according to rules ultimately originating in 
the traditional mispronunciation of Latin; so that ‘in modern English the 
processes of derivation cannot be fully accounted for without reference to 
the history of the written language’). In borrowings from Greek and Latin 
which form such a considerable portion of literary English at least, the 
group of letters is the real word, and the pronunciation merely its symbol. 
While deploring this state of things, Mr. Bradley believes that it raises 
enormous obstacles in the way of spelling reform. “If it be true, as I have 
shown, that the English language (chiefly, indeed, but not quite exclusively, 
literary English) is to a considerable extent the creature of its written form, 
it follows that an extensive change in the written form cannot leave the 
substance of the language unaltered.” Eventually, the result may prove 
beneficial and free the language from some of its most prominent defects; 
but the interval will be a period of confusion. “The direct operation of the 
change would consist solely in demolition, which would create needs that 
would have to be supplied by reconstruction.” 

Mr. Bradley’s standpoint may be given in two brief quotations: “Spelling 
reform, therefore, must in the main be confined to the words that are 
primarily oral; and even with regard to these, the existing distinctions 
between homophones must be preserved” (pg. 32.) At the risk of treading 
on Mr. Bridges’ kibes, we think that all that is worth saying on the 
question of homophones is put in these words: 

“Inasmuch as the chief cause of the production of homophones is phonetic 
change, and this process is constantly going on, we may expect that many 
words that are now different in sound will some day be pronounced alike. 
The influence of the written language, even at present, is some check on 
the rapidity of change of pronunciation. What are called ‘spelling-pronunci- 
atious’ (the bugbear of pedantic phoneticians) have often come into general 
use, with the result of restoring valuable distinctions which the language 
has lost. ‘The beneficial conservative influence of orthography would be greatly 
increased by a change that would make it possible to appeal to the spelling 
of a word as the standard of its correct pronunciation.” (p. 25,26.) 

As a treatise by one of the foremost English linguists on a question of 
actuai interest, the booklet is to be warmly recommended to all students of 
English, and especially to our A and B students. 


R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


) “It has actually happereéd that a man of science, when asked by a lexicographer 
how a word of his own invention should be pronounced, has replied that it was the 
lexicographer’s business to settle that question.” p. 17. 

*) “If we bear these things in mind, we shall cease to regard the history of English 
spelling as a story of nothing but blundering and stupid and indolent conservatism.” p 29. 
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An English Pronowncing Dictionary on strictly phonetic prin- 
ciples. By DANIEL JONES, M. A. 419 pp. London, j..M. Dent 
& Sons, 1919. Price 7/6. 

It is pleasing to record that in the short space of two years Mr. Jones’ 
Pronouncing Dictionary has reached a second edition. The author, whose 
name will be identified with the well-known book on the pronunciation of 
English, has made no additions to or revisions on the work. In his own 
words: “the object of this dictionary is to record with as much accuracy 
as is necessary for practical linguistic purposes, the pronunciation used by 
cultivated Southern English people in ordinary conversation”. The work is 
well-nigh indispensable to every teacher of, English, as it contains a wealth 
of information not available in any other dictionary. As many as 11614 proper 
names are inciuded with alternative pronunciations and a phonetic tran- 
scription has been given of a considerable number of abbreviations. Most 
students of English labour under the mistaken notion that abbreviations are 
never read ds they are written, that this is not the case is proved by the 
entry on [brAdez]. 

A special feature of this dictionary is the great number of inflected forms 
e. g. “jumped” [dzamt]. These often prove very puzzling to foreign students 
of English, Sweet printing [dgamptj, Ripman [d3amt]. 

The combinations with even stress have been carefully distinguished from 
those which have the strong stress on one syllable only: good-day (on 
meeting) [gud’dei], (on parting) [’gud‘dei]. 

Mr. Jones’ phonetic dictionary is a splendid piece of scholarly work and 
we have no hesitation in recommending it to our readers. 


Messrs. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, have sent us General Phonetics for 
Missionaries and Students of Language by G. Noel Armfield (2nd edition, 
146 pp., 5/—) and English Humour in Phonetic Transcript by the same 
author (73 pp., 1/9). The former deals with phonetics generally and the 
sounds of English and non-English languages in particular; the latter contains 
23 phonetic texts with the ordinary spelling added. 

P.- J: OP SCHUTT: 


The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages. A review of 
the factors and problems connected with the learning and 
teaching of modern. languages, with an analysis of the 
various methods which may be adopted in order to attain 
satisfactory results. By HAROLD E. PALMER, Assistent in 
the Phonetics Department, University College, London. 328 pp. 
10 sh. 6 d. Published by Messrs. Harrap & Co. 

The author sets out with the query whether there exists any such thing 
as a science of language-study and teaching. This much is certain, that it 
has yet few consistent practicians. In any one country language-methods 
are almost as numerous as language-teachers and consequently linguistic 
pedagogy still lingers in a state of confusion bordering on anarchy. On the 
whole language-teaching is little more than an experimental, happy-go-lucky 
sort of business. The majority of masters comfortably cling to the delusion 
that, us long as they take proper care of their subjects, teaching will quite 
naturally take care of itself. By others again it is confidently assumed, that 
some intelligent hesitation between direct and indirect method covers fairly 
the whole ground of the matter. The problem is too complex, however, to 


allow of such a rough-and-ready division. 
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“If the study of language is a science,” says Mr. Palmer, “then definite 
and complete answers must exist to a vast number of vexed questions of 
which the following are specimens: ..... What is the function of the 
book? — of the exercise? What do you understand by Translation? — by 
Grammar? — by Semantics? — by Function? — by Words? — by Direct 
Method?. — How many types of exercise exist? What are the main differ- 
ences between a ‘preventive’ and a ‘curative’ language course? What are 
the various vicious tendencies toward which all language-learners are more 
or less inclined, and which are the most efficacious means of reacting 
against each? Under what conditions is the use of the mother tongue 
permissible? — reprehensible? On what principles should the author of a 
language method choose the material to be presented and thought? To what 
extent should the reference-book and language method be combined? 
Problem-solving v. Memorizing the solutions to problems: when should the 
pupil do either, and why? Upon what axioms must we base all considerations 
of language-study ? 

If the study of language is a science, then where is the text-book which 
will give us the answers, the true answers, the logically reasoned answers 
to these and to hundreds of similar questions of equal importance ?” 

The author has his say about method-writers, many of whom have no 
qualifications beyond a knowledge of two languages and the desire to make 
a book. Of course there are excellent methods, but no generally accepted 
scientific principles. “It must be possible to discover what really is the 
line of least resistance’ There is no doubt that it is incumbent on the 
method-writer to reform and standardize language study, the teacher being 
his intelligent interpreter with the pupils. But “the ‘ploughing of lonely 
furrows’ should be replaced by co-ordinated efforts to discover the best 
means and to adapt these means to the right end.” 

Considerations of space make it difficult for the moment to do even 
approximate justice to this book. Here the language-teaching community 
are presented with a series of basic pedagogic principles rationally evolved 
from the material of sixteen years’ patient practice and painstaking obser- 
vation by a man who clearly takes his calling very seriously as having a 
purpose outside himself and who, on that ground, as for the illuminating 
results thus gained, should be met in a similar spirit. 

We cannot afford to pass by unique books as this. “A teacher without 
training in practical linguistics is in the same position as a doctor without 
Clinical experience!” G. H. GOETHART. 


Gulliver’s Travels, The Tale of a Tub, etc. By JONATHAN 
SwiFT. Oxford University Press, 1919. 3/6 net. 

The ‘caetera’ consist of The Battle of the Books and the Discourse con- 
cerning the Mechanical operation of the Spirit. The reason for inserting the 
latter is not quite obvious. To the general reader it cannot be very 
interesting, to the student it has no more peculiar interest than any other 
writing of Swift’s. Nor is the order in which the four pieces are given 
indicative of much logical sense. Such as it is, it only shows a supreme 
contempt of chronology. 

In the Prefatory Note, it says that Temple had introduced the controversy 
upon Ancient and Modern Learning into England. This is hardly exact, as 
since the Revival of Learning the question of the superiority of either had 
been cropping up time and again. It was, to mention one out of a number 
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of instances, very delicately treated in Dryden’s well-known Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy, published in 1688. (See Ker: Essays of John Dryden. 
Vol. I. Introduction p. XXII ff.) 

The date of Temple’s Essay is 1690, not 1692, in which year a third 
edition was published. Slips such as these ought not to occur in an Oxford 
University Press book! 

For the rest the text of the book seems to have been carefully collated, 
and it is well printed on good paper, which are great advantages in these days. 

W. v. M. 
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Patrick MacGill. 


Yes, he was a navvy. This is how I had better begin my little essay on 
Patrick MacGill, to satisfy the curiosity of many people. Only when they 
know that he has really been a navvy, their minds are at rest and they have 
interest enough left, to listen to the further information this article will give 
about him. But what is far more interesting than the fact that he was a 
navvy is, that he is a great poet and a great writer and has the godlike gift 
of the seer, the divine spark, that makes no class distinctions, but shines 
forth from the soul of the poor manual worker as well as from the well- 
tended brains of the rich man’s child, that made Schubert into a divine musician, 
though he was only a poor schoolmaster’s son, and made MacGill into a 
poet and writer, though his parents had no money to pay a doctor for his 
sick little brother and sent him out into the world to earn his living, when 
he was a young child of twelve. 

In Glenmornan in Donegal, where the Glen comes tumbling from the hills 
and the road winds in and out, where the young cattle are grazing on the 
braes and the mowers are winding their scythes in long heavy sweeps through 
the meadow in the bottomlands, Patrick MacGill was born about 1890 and 
passed the first twelve years of his life. His father and mother were kind 
hard-working people full of the simple superstitions common in Irish villages, 
gladly giving the greater part of their hard-earned money to the rackrenting 
landlord and the unscrupulous priest and firmly believing that such a state 
of things was ordained by God in Heaven. When Dan, one of their children, 
dies, the illness and the funeral especially cost them some extra money and 
as they also have to contribute a pound to the building of a new house for 
the priest, they are reduced to such dire poverty, that there is nothing for 
it but to send their twelve-year-old son out into the world to try his luck. 

All this we find described in the opening chapters of Children of the 
Dead End, which may be considered more or less autobiographical. The 
young child thrown on its own resources goes forth from farm to farm on 
many a weary wandering, earns a little here, a little less there, but a roving 
spirit seems to reside in him. He cannot stay long in one place, though he 
may be treated even fairly respectably there and come to like his employers. 
This spirit drives him on and on, he tramps many roads, passes many nights 
in the open, has many supperless evenings, estranges more and more from 
his people at home, till in the end he joins a gang of navvies in Scotland 
and roughs it with them for a long time. Yet his literary genius peeps out 
now and then, and also reveals itself in a voracious desire for reading. On 
occasional dirty scraps of newspapers wrapped round pieces of cheese or 
meat some literary information or some poem comes to him and touches a 
responsive chord. And his own first literary effusions are equally scribbled 
down On dirty scraps. 

Gradually he drifts into the sphere of a man of letters, but a bout of 
newspaper-writing in Fleetstreet does not suit our young tramper of roads. 
He very soon gives up this stuffy atmosphere. But now that he has once 
set foot on the literary road, he is kept there. A gentleman feeling interested 
in him, gets him a place as librarian at Windsor and there we find him 
when the war breaks out in 1914. What more attractive to our lover of open 
roads than the adventurous life in war! In The Amateur Army we see him 
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drilling with the soldiers preparing for war. In The Red Horizon we find 
him marching with the men in Flanders and the North of France, spending 
dreadful hours of horror and suspense in the trenches with them, and 
careless laughing times when they are recreating themselves in their billets. 
And with his open eye and sympathetic fellow-feeling he describes the 
careless kind-heartedness and innocent fun of the regiment of the London 
Irish fuseliers. In the The Brown Brethren he depicts the humorous and 
sometimes pathetic adventures of four Irish soldiers during the great war. 

MacGill is essentially Irish. There is the description of the little Irish 
village that crops up everywhere in his books, the little village by the 
sea, with the sound of the running river; we find it in his poetry, in his 
war-books and war-songs, when the Irish soldiers feel homesick or dream 
of home. The smell of peat is in his books. The simpleness, the sentimentality, 
the sweet temper, the roguery of the Irishman, are all there and stamp his 
books with the Irish stamp. But the faults and the good points of his 
countrymen, he sees them all with the loving eye of tenderness, with the 
eye of the great master, who feels one with them, yet stands above them. 

The most distinctive feature of his work is the expression of his great 
love for the poor and suffering on this earth, the tone of loving pity for 
the old, for the young, for the middle-aged, for the penniless, for the weak, 
for the hard-worked and for the tramp. Yet do not think his work is 
sentimental, for on the other hand he can be bitter, sarcastic, biting. In his 
Songs of the Dead End he often is, he sees the injustice, the cruelty, the 
uselessness of it all, the unfairness of the dealings of Fate. Thoroughly 
Irish though he is, he is no dreamer. Facts appeal to him, the actual real 
life, the fighting, the hard work. be 

He must be a splendid fighter himself, judging from the extreme joy 
with which in The Ratpit and Children of the Dead End he describes the 
fight at night on the Derry Boat between the drunken navvies. This is 
classic in its beauty. The weird atmosphere, the dark, the strong drunken 
fellows, the awful swearing, the rough snatches of song, the slashing and 
striking in the obscure hold of the boat with fists and cruel knives even, 
the dire injuries, the big fighting clump of men, the gruesome cries, it is 
all magnificent in its horror and grandeur. 

In Children of the Dead End we get amore detailed description of a fight 
among the squad of navvies outside the barn where they are sleeping and 
eating and here MacGill confesses his love of fighting. 

“By instinct I am a fighter. I never shirk a fight and the most violent 
contest is a tonic to my soul. Sometimes when in a thoughtful mood, I 
said to myself that fighting was the pastime of a brute or a savage. I said 
that, because it is fashionable for the majority of people, spineless and 
timid as they are, to say the same. But fighting is not the pastime of a 
brute; it is the stern reality of a brute’s life. Only by fighting will the 
fittest survive. But to man a physical contest is a pastime and a joy. I love 
to see a fight with the bare fists, the combatants stripped naked to the buff, 
the long arms stretching out, the hard knuckles showing white under the 
brown skin of the fists, the muscles sliding and slipping like live eels 
under the flesh, the steady and quick glance of the eye, the soft thud of 
fist on flesh, the sharp snap of a blow on the jaw, and the final scene 
where one man drops to the ground while the other bathed in blood and 
sweat, smiles in acknowledgment of the congratulations on the victory obtained.” 

The strong passions in men appeal to him. In A Critic in Pall Mall, 
Oscar Wilde said: “Not that a tramp’s mode of life is at all unsuited to the 
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development of the poetic faculty. Far from it. He, if any one, should 
possess that freedom of mood, which is so essential to the artist, for he 
has no taxes to pay and no relations to worry him. The man who possesses 
a permanent address and whose name is to be found in the Directory is 
necessarily limited and localized. Only the tramp has absolute liberty of 
living. Was not Homer himself a vagrant and did not Thespis go about in 
a caravan?” And we might add, and did not MacGill tramp along the roads 
with Moleskin Joe or wander through Scotland with the different gangs of 
navvies, while his Songs of Labour came to him, his Songs of the Dead End 
as he called them? 

There is a saying, that real art will be universally acknowledged, yet 
when we look around us, we see so many proofs of the contrary, of men 
cried down and spurned by their contemporaries and only appreciated many 
years, often many decades, after their death, spending their lives in bitter 
humiliation and craving after recognition. We cannot say the same of Mac- 
Gill as a poet. When we read some press-reviews we are strangely struck 
by the diversity of opinions. When one paper says, that he is taking the 
world by storm and another, that he is the greatest poet since Kipling, 
there are others again who do not mind calling him rotten or dissonant and 
turgid. There is even one paper that goes so far as to say that they should 
like to see him devoting his undoubted powers (mind, undoubted powers) 
to the task of stimulating his class to a higher ideal of life rather than 
excusing their shortcomings or laying the blame upon society. In fact they 
want him to become, I think, a kind of didactic poet, teaching navvies nice 
manners, to forego swearing for instance, not spit upon the floor, polish 
their nails, thank God every morning upon their knees for their joyful 
existence and the mercy shown to them by letting them become nice hard 
working navvies and railway-workers, who can so easily lay down their 
lives for their employers by getting knocked down on the line. They ought 
to be thankful, for the sooner they may enter the glorious kingdom of 
Heaven. And fancy instead of that MacGill daring to say: 


So we'll face it to the final with a curse, 
But it’s hell, pure hell, until it’s ended, 
And ended, well it can’t be nothing worse. 


How dare he, — the man with grit and power and glory and daring enough 
in him to write of the brutish black monstrous lives of the lowest, that 
man who is at the same time poet enough to see the cruel beauty of it. 

I must again quote Oscar Wilde, who so wisely says: “If there be any 
need of censure, it is to life, not to literature, that it should be given.” 
He, MacGill, painted them as he saw them, as he himself lived with them 
and, fortunate for us, he was no tame moralizer in a case where there is 
nothing to moralize, where plain facts speak volumes, where a new world 
may perhaps give newer and better ideals, let us hope. 

His poetry is very remarkable. He is at his best, -when singing about the 
navvies at their work, on the tramp, in the doss house, at their cards. He 
himself sums up his verses in By the Way: 


These be the little verses, rough and uncultured, which 
ve written in hut and model, deep in the dirty ditch, — 
On the upturned hod by the palace made for the idle rich. 
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Out on the happy highway, or lines where the engines go, 
Which fact you may hardly credit, still for your doubt ‘t is so, 
For I am the person who wrote them, and surely to God | know. 


Wrote them beside the hot-plate, or under the chilling skies, 
Some of them true as death is, some of them merely lies, 
Some of them very foolish, some of then otherwise. 


Little sorrows and hopings, little and rugged Rhymes, Z 
Some of them maybe distasteful to the moral men of our times, 
Some of them marked against me in the Book of the Many Crimes. 


These the songs of a Navvy, bearing the taint of the brute, 
Unasked, uncouth, unworthy, out to the world I put, 
Stamped with the brand of labour, the heel of a navvy’s boot. 


There is an easy swing about his poetry, which often reminds us of 
Kipling. His store of words, his comparisons and fancies are rich. He has 
a fine ear for sound. The Conger Eel, which must have been written either 
consciously or unconsciously under the influence of Poe, is a fine example 
of the music in his poetry and the strength of his sound combinations. 

Hear, how he speaks of: 


The silent, sibilant, sombre, sinuous, stealthy Conger eel, 
The silky Conger eel, the solemn-eyed Conger eel — 
It circles by where the dead men lie, the spectral Conger eel. 


And at the end of the second stanza: 


It slily slides ‘neath shifty tides, the sensuous Conger eel, 
The lily-soft Conger eel, the green-eyed Conger eel, 
It grovels in grime and the stagnant slime, the hideous Conger eel. 


Among the many poems devoted to rough realistic navvy life we find a 
few purely lyrical gems where the poet is not with his feet on the earth: 
A Spring Idyll, My Dream Girl, Boreas, Dreamings, and a few snatches of 
translations from the German. 

As poets are generally at their best between the ages of 20 and 30, perhaps 
we have got the best MacGill will ever produce in the field of poetry, but 
in the dominion of prose we may look forward with great interest to his 
further productions. 

His earliest prose works are Children of the Dead End and The Rat-Pit. These 
two books are a curious couplet in literature. In them he treats the same 
story, only viewed from a different standpoint. In this respect they might 
be compared with Browning’s The Ring and the Book. For the rest, however, 
they have nothing in common with it. 

In Glenmornan, in the North Western part of Ireland, Norah Ryan and 
Dermod Flynn are two youngsters of about the same age. They are at school 
together, Dermod is silently admired by Norah and he has a tender spot in 
his heart for her. When he smacks the schoolmaster, he becomes a hero in 
Norah’s eyes. Both Norah’s mother and his parents are very poor and when 
still quite young they are sent to the well-known market at Strabane (in 
our eyesakind of slave-market) to serve at farms. After some time they go 
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with a potato-squad on the ferry-boat and cross to Scotland. There on the 
boat, during that rough night Norah and Dermod, two children of thirteen 
and fourteen or thereabouts, sit hand in hand all through the night, finding 
comfort and rest in each other’s company. MacGill has succeeded in drawing 
a sweet picture of a simple and pure-hearted girl in Norah. In Scotland, 
Dermod very soon neglects her for the gaming-table and she falls into the 
remorseless hands of her employer’s son. So far the stories run almost 
paraliel. Then The Rat-Pit goes on to describe Norah’s fate. She loses sight 
of Dermod, falls from bad to worse, not through her own fault though, but 
circumstances make a victim of her. Life for an unmarried poor girl, who 
has a baby, is very hard. In Glasgow where she is living then, she sees 
her baby dwindling fast for want of food and sells herself as a last refuge. 
But help comes too late and the poor little mite, whom she had christened 
Dermod, dies all the same. Now life has lost its interest for Norah. She 
becomes more and more degraded and in the end we find her dying from 
consumption. The very last moment before her death, she is reunited with 
Dermod, who too late finds his search after her crowned with success. 

The plot is the weakest part of the book. It is so conventional and 
sentimental and almost shilling-shockery. The old-fashioned contrivance of 
the visit of the brother to the sister-prostitute, without his recognising her 
at first, the reunion of the lovers at Norah’s death-bed, these are cut-and- 
dried novel accessories. What is interesting in the book are the descriptions 
of the potato squads working in Scotland, of the lives of the lowest in that 
dreadful city of Glasgow. Its literary value lies in the description of Norah. 
Notwithstanding her downfall and abject surroundings there is a sphere 
of absolute und sincere purity about her. Her soul does not take part in 
what her body does. Her prostitution is the only way for her to save her 
child and later on, after the child’s death, she is too apathetic and miserable, 
to have the courage for a chase after a decent profession. 

To me it seems very curious, that The Rat-Pit should have been written 
after Children of the Dead End, as the latter is by far the deeper and the 
stronger of the two. In the beginning, as I have mentioned above, the two 
books run parallel, only it is Dermod Flynn who tells the story in Children 
of the Dead End. This book is largely autobiographical. Of ‘Moleskin Joe’ 
and ‘Carroty Dan’, two figures occurring in the book, the author himself 
says: “They are true to life, they live now and for all { know may be met 
with on some precarious job in some evil-smelling lodging house, or as 
suits these Gipsies of labour, on the open Road.” We see the navvies in 
all their primitive roughness, often mere swine, toiling, eating and sleeping 
in the mud and filth and dirt of the shameful doss-houses, provided to them 
by their shameless employers. MacGill does not spare himself and his 
mates, he is perfectly frank and honest, confesses how drink and cards cast 
a spell over him, how he will gamble away his last penny or spend it in 
drink and then sleep like a hog. How they will steal the boots away from 
a sleeping man’s feet or other property under the owner's very nose. Yet 
they have their virtues too, they have the clan-feeling, will stick together, 
will tell no tales or let a mate go without food, will be tender-hearted in 
their rough way to Sandy MacDonald, a poor toiler among them, who is 
being wasted away by consumption and wants to die at his own home, 
which, poor fellow, he never reaches, though the navvies collect money 


- among each other to pay his travelling expenses. 


And then the glorious figure of Moleskin Joe, Dermod’s tramping com- 
panion, the philosopher of the roads, who has his own special views on religion, 
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poetry and morality, and very striking and practical views they are indeed. 

On one of their tramps he and Dermod have the following conversation: 

“Do you believe in God, Flynn?” was Joe’s question. 

“I believe in a God of a sort”, I answered. “I believe in the God who 
plays with a man, as a man plays with a dog, who allows stiffering and 
misery and pain. The Holy Willy look on a psalm-singing parson’s dial is 
of no more account to him than a blister on a beggar’s foot.” 

“I only asked you the question, just as a start-off to tellin’ you my opinion”, 
said Joe. “Sometimes I think one thing about God, and sometimes | think 
another. The song you wrote about English Bill talks of God takin’ care of 
the soul and it just came into my head to ask your opinion and tell you 
my own. As for myself when I see a man-droppin’ down like a haltered 
gin-horse at his work I don’t hold much with what parsons say about 
the goodness of Providence. At other times when I am tramping about in 
the lonely night, with the stars out above me and the world kind of holding 
its breath, as if it was afraid of something, I do be thinking that there is 
a God after all. I’d rather that there is none; for He is sure to have a 
heavy tally against me, if He puts down all the things I have done. But 
where is heaven, if there is such a place ?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. 

“If you think of it, there is no end to anything,’ Moleskin went on. “If 
you could go up above the stars, there is surely a place above them, and 
another place in turn above that again. You cannot think of a place where 
there is nothing, and as far as [| can see there is no end to anything. You 
can’t think of the last day as they talk about, for that would mean the end 
of time. It’s funny to think of a man sayin’ that there’ll be no time after 
such and such a time. How can time stop ?” 

I tried to explain to Joe that time and space did not exist, that they 
were illusions used for practical purposes. 

“No man can understand these things,” said Joe, as I fumbled through my 
explanation of the non-existence of time and space. “I have often looked 
at the little brooks by the road-side and saw the water runnin,’ runnin’, 
always lookin’ the same, and the water different always. When I looked at 
the little brooks I often felt frightened, because I could not understand 
them. All these things are the same and no man can understand them. 
Why does a brook keep runnin’? Why do stars come out at night ? Is there 
a God in Heaven? Nobody knows, and a man may puzzle about these 
things till he’s black in the face and grey in the head, but he'll never 
get any further.” 

“English Bill may know more about these things than we do,” I said. 

“How could a dead man know anything ?” asked Joe, and when I could 
not explain the riddle, he borrowed a shilling from me and lost it at the 
gaming table. That was Joe all over. One moment he was looking for God 
in nature, and on the next instant he was looking for a shilling to stake on 
the gaming table.” 

Another little episode also illustrates Joe beautifully. On one of his tramps 
one winter night, he comes to a parson’s door with a mate who has 
suddenly fallen dangerously ill. The parson, not very favourably impressed 
by Joe’s features, sets his dog at him. But Joe not soon baffled, strangles 
the dog then and there and throws it right into the parson’s face with the 
following words: 

“Take that and be thankful that the worst dog of the two of you is not 
dead. And when it comes to a time that sees you hangin’ on the lower 
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cross-bars of fhe gates of heaven waitin’ ti i 
there, till I give the word for you to pass dees gis ete 

Meanwhile his mate, who in his agony had clung to a lamp-post, had died. 
ae ae aide Beste where he discusses poetry with Dermod 

prefers the ungainly navvy-songs wi i i 

to Dermod’s (MacGill’s) ote y-songs with their lolloping choruses 

MacGill’s latest novel") Maureen is astep onward on the path of literature. 
No need to say, that it treats of Irish life and that all the scenes and 
people described in it, are Irish. We smell the peat out of the book, it is 
the feature of the Donegal village of Dungarrow. The peat-fire forms the 
centre of their lives. Round it they sit, the old like Peggy Ribbig and her 
husband finishing there the rest of their lives, the woman knitting, the man 
smoking or dozing, while the tea-kettle is singing. The young seem to 
gather Strength from it. When they come home, soaked with rain, cold and 
Shivering, it is a place at the peat fire that is offered them first of all asa 
welcome and then a cup of ‘tay’. They even use the peat to express their 
measures, saying of a grown-up boy or girl, | remember him when his 
height was scarcely two turves. With the shamrock it might almost be the 
symbol of Ireland. 

MacGill’s power of description has greatly increased and there are some 
very prominent characters in the book, though plot is not its strong point. 

Maureen, a pure, sweet-looking illegitimate child, though the book bears 
her name, is not by far so well marked a character as Colum Ruagh 
Keeran, the red-haired miser. Masterly is the description of the cave, 
where he is secretly brewing potheen hidden from every one, assisted only 
by a miserable cowed workhouse-brat. The scene of his last night there is 
majestic in its mighty horror and must be considered the strongest part of 
the book. To return to Maureen. Hounded from his native place, she tries 
to find a living. Her lover she begins by rejecting, as she does not want 
him to share the shame of her birth and she hopes he will forget her, 
when she has been absent long enough. She happens to hear about him 
again through a girl, a rival, who in a fit of noble self-sacrifice tells her 
how Cathal Cassidy is still longing for her. Now this love is too much 
for her, and drives her back to her birthplace in Donegal, where a_ short 
time after she meets with her fatal end at the hands of Colum Ruagh Keeran. 

A typical character in the book is Mr. Brogan (Eamon na Sgaddan), the 
man with his, refined way of speech, looked up to by the simple people 
on account of it. However, he gradually loses this respect of the villagers 
and his self-respect too by marrying a termagant, who lords it over him 
and cows him into a puling frightened creature, till one night courage ofa 
sudden comes back to Mr. Brogan and he threatens his wife into fear of him 
by sharpening his razor. Probably she believes him insane and thinks it 
safer to feint fear of him. He proves to be Maureen’s father. In the one 
weak or courageous moment of his life he seduced Maureen’s mother, the 
village beauty, and only a few days before his death makes a miserable 
confession of it to Maureen’s future husband Cathal Cassidy. The whole 
seems rather an unlikely affair. In such a small village as the one described 
in the book, it is fairly impossible to keep such an adventure a dead secret 
during 18 years. 

On glancing through the book’s table of contents one may be struck by 
the word Sinn Feiners. However, one will be sorely disappointed, as only 


1) See also a review by Mr. W. v. Doorn in De Amsterdammer of 3 Jan. 1920. 
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one little incident connected with Sinn Fein occurs in the book, and for 
the rest nothing is said of the movement or its motive. I believe that in 
Engiand the book has been announced as the Sinn Fein novel. It is a pity 
that a publisher eager to get readers for a book should employ such a false 
pretence, as if the name of the author, who must now have become well- 
~known in England, were not sufficient attraction. 

He is only a young man still, and a brilliant future may be in store for 
him yet. 


MacGill’s works: 


Children of the Dead End. Herbert Jenkins, London, 6/— 
The Rat-Pit. ” 3) a ” 
Songs of the Dead End. Deane & Sons, The Year Book Press, 4/6. 


His War Books: 


The Red Horizon. |] 
The Amateur Army. = Es ae 
The Great Push. Herbert Jenkins, 6/—. 


The Brown Brethren. 


Soldier Songs. Herbert Jenkins, 3/6, 
Maureen. Herbert Jenkins, 7/—. 
L. SNITSLAAR. 


Critical Contributions to English Syntax. 
I. 


Why has the Infinitive without to been preserved in a few cases? 


In the study of grammar the attitude of the beginner towards grammarians 
is one of implicit trust. Those who pass this stage learn that grammarians 
too are fallible. They learn to put faith in their own powers of observation, 
and if they are wise, they are prepared to find that any statement, based on 
the authority of no matter how many grammarians, may be wrong. Indeed, 
it is advisable for students, if they are past the examination stage, to doubt 
any statement of fact made by a grammarian. It is the best way to find out 
which statements are wrong. 

If modern grammarians are agreed on anything, it is on calling the 
infinitive a verbal nour.*) And when we examine the functions of the 
modern infinitive with to it is easy enough to show that the form has both 
nominal and verbal characteristics. But is the statement true with regard to 
the infinitive without fo ? Most readers will be aware of the nominal origin 
of the infinitive, but that does not help us. The question we are concerned 
with is not what were the form and function of the infinitive in older periods 
of English, but what it is now. An answer to this question what are the 
functions of the infinitive without fo in living English, is the necessary 
basis for any explanation of the causes that have led to its preservation in 


') Those who speak of an infinitive mood need not be considered. 


a UT we Ab. be 
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a few cases, whereas in the other cases the infinitive has taken the preposition 
(or prefix) fo. 

-The infinitive without fo is chiefly used with the auxiliaries, not only 
those of tense (shall and will) but also those of predication (can, may, must) 
and periphrasis (fo do). Its use with the modal preterite Aad in combination 
with a comparative or superlative (J had rather go home) falls under the 
same category. And its occasional use after to go and fo help, as well as 
after to dare, and to need, is not essentially different; for in these constructions 
go, help, dare and need are really so far subordinated in meaning to the 
infinitive, which always follows immediately, without any intervening words, 
that they are to be considered as the equals of the auxiliaries of predication. 
Two of them show this relationship in their form, dare and need, which 
generally take no ending in the third person singular; moreover, these verbs 
take the infinitive with fo when their independent meaning is clearly felt. 
With regard to fo help 1 may remind the reader of its combination with the 
infinitive into one word in dialects, so that the whole group takes the 
preterite ending: / help loaded the cart. And both to go and to help take 
the infinitive with fo when the finite verb has its independent meaning, in 
which case the infinitive is felt to be an adjunct of purpose. 

The second function of the infinitive without fo is its use ip exclamations. 


it’s a lie! a shameless lie! I smash pots and pans? I hurt my mistress? As good 
a mistress as I could but wish!... (van Doorn, Dramatic Canversations, p. 55,. 


For further quotations, if anyone should want them, I must refer to the 
handbooks. 

The third (and last) function of the infinitive without fo is as a predicative 
adjunct to the object of fo see, hear, feel, and occasionally verbs related to 
these in meaning, and after to have, let, bid, and make. 

As to the first of the functions mentioned above, it is shown by the 
relation in meaning of the auxiliaries to the infinitive, that they are not 
really the predicate but only help to form it. The subordination of the 
auxiliaries is also shown by their weaker stress. All this proves that the 
infinitive is the real verbal predicate, though it is non-finite. And in the 
second case (in exclamatory sentences) the infinitive has the same function, 
without any accompanying finite verb. It would be difficult to show that the 
infinitive in these two cases has a nominal character. The only argument in 
favour of this would be the use of the simple infinitive to express different 
tenses (J can go, I could go). But, whereas the simple infinitive with fo 
can express both the active and the passive voice (J hope to see him; Old 
chairs to mend! Is he to blame? etc.), the simple infinitive without fo must 
have a passive form to express a passive meaning. Its use in the two 
first cases may be defined as that of a non-finite predicative verb. 

in the third case (/ saw him go) the infinitive is generally called a predicative 
adjunct. Now a predicative adjunct is in most cases either a noun or an 
adjective. If we ask whether, in these cases, the noun has an adjectival 
function, or the adjective the function of a noun, it is easy to prove that 
the last supposition is untenable. The predicative adjunct is essentially 
adjectival or even adverbial, and this can be proved not only by a logical 
analysis, but is also shown by grammatical facts. It would lead us too far 
out of our way to show this in detail, as we may do in a subsequent article ; 
it is sufficient to remind the reader of the absence of thé article before 
predicative nouns, and the use of the relatives which and that (not who) 
to refer to them even if they denote persons. 
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The infinitive without fo in this construction, therefore, is not nominal in 
its function. If we examine it without paying attention to the construction 
with a noun or adjective for its predicative adjuct (J call him a fool; I call 
that answer foolish), but examine it on its own merits, it seems clear that 
the infinitive in J saw him go is nothing but the ‘non-finite predicate’ to its 
‘subject’ Aim. The same explanation will account for the infinitive in I had 
him finish it, I let him go, I made him go, etc. The independent meaning 
of let, however, is sometimes so much weakened, that the wordorder iS 
changed and the infinitive is made to precede the original object of Jet: 
He let slip the axe. In this case we have the same construction as with the 
auxiliaries can, etc. 

We are therefore justified in concluding our survey of the functions of 
the infinitive without fo by stating that all of them are essentially the same, 
and that the infinitive without fo may be defined as a non-finite predicative 
form of the verb. We may now turn to the second part of our investigation, 
its real purpose: what are the causes that the infinitive has not taken to 
in these cases ? 

The original function of fo before the infinitive is to express purpose. 
But it is well-known that the infinitive with fo is now used, and has been 
used for centuries, in cases where it cannot be considered an adjunct of 
purpose, whether used as an adjunct to verbs or to adjectives and nouns. 
The circumstance, therefore, that the infinitive without fo is not used asan 
adjunct of purpose is insufficient to account for the absence of fo. 

One circumstance is fairly certain to be one of the causes why the form 
has not taken to: its frequency. It is, of course, difficult to prove this. But 
it seems possible to adduce some facts that may help to show its probability. 
As to the fact of the frequency, it is probably unnecessary to argue about 
it. But it might be objected that this frequency is not so evident after fo 
dare and to let. The objection would be just, but it helps to show the 
probability of our theory: for it is just after these less frequent verbs that 
we also find an infinitive with fo. 

There may be another cause why the infinitive without to has been 
preserved after dare and need. It is well-known that these verbs chiefly take 
it in negative sentences with not and in interrogative sentences, i.e. in cases 
when they are generally followed by an unstressed syllable: [deant, ni: dnt] 
dare not, need not; how dare you say that? If we compare with these such 
a sentence as He did not dare to meet his uncle, it becomes probable that 
rhythm has something to do both with the insertion and the absence of fo. 

It must also be noted that such a sentence as J can go, i.e. [ai kn gou] 
is not likely ever to take fo; for the addition would cause two perfectly 
unstressed syllables between the subject and the predicative infinitive, and 
it would produce an infinitive with fo that would have no parallel: one 
depending upon a perfectly unstressed verb. For the relation of meaning 
between the infinitive with fo and its verb may not always be clear; it 
may occasionally be doubtful whether the infinitive is the adjunct of the 
finite verb or vice versa (J am beginning to think that...), there are at least 
always two verbs that are both formally independent. And that is not so in 
the case of the infinitive without fo. 

And this brings us to our last consideration. Just because the infinitive 
without fo is chiefly used after auxiliaries, i.e. after verbs that have lost 
more or less their independent meaning and form, or without any auxiliaries 
at all, it can best serve as the (non-finite) predicative verb. It has all the 
characteristics of the finite verb, except the ending of the third person of 
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the present tense. The addition of fo would make it less fit for its function. 
It seems, therefore, unlikely that the process of change from the infinitive 
without fo to the infinitive with fo, which has been going on for centuries, 
will go much further. It seems reasonable to accept the possibility of regular 
fo aften dare and need, which have an independent existence both formally 
and semantically, also after bid, make, and perhaps even must (although this 
never occurs with fo at present), but it is not likely that the infinitive with 
to will come to be used after can, mav, let, and practically impossible that 
it should ever be used after shall and will. 

One question still remains to be solved: Why is the infinitive with to 
invariably used after the passive voice of fo hear, see, feel, make, bid ? 

To this question it has been answered that fo is used after passive verbs 
for rhythmical reasons: J saw him go. — He was seen to go.) It does not 
seem clear to me why it should be supposed that these verbs regularly 
have a pronoun for their object. A pronoun-subject may be more common 
than a noun-subject, it does not seem likely that this relation can be proved 
or shown to be probable with regard to the object. And if we compare / 
saw the boy run, there would seem to be the same rhythmical reason for 
inserting fo in the active. And if we assume that there were weighty reasons 
against this ‘rhythmical’ insertion, e.g. those shown in this article, it would 
need to be shown why there was such an insertion in The boy was seen to 
run. Rhythm alone is clearly no sufficient explanation. 

The question, however, may be incorrectly put. For we speak of insertion 
of fo. Has there been such an insertion? In other words: has there beena 
time when the only construction was something like *He was seen go? 
The expression ‘insertion of fo’ assumes one and the same origin for / saw 
him go and He was seen to go, or at least the latter as a construction entirely 
due to the former. But the construction after the active verb is far older 
than after the passive. And the construction with fo after the passive verb 
may be an imitation of that after verbs requiring an object with the infinitive 
with fo, both in the active and in the passive voice. The question, therefore, 
that we should ask is really: Why was the infinitive with fo taken when 
the verbs with an infinitive without fo came to be used in the passive ? 

To answer this question satisfactorily we should have to find out when 
the construction was first used. Unfortunately the history of English syntax 
is largely a terra incognita,.and with respect to the question discussed here 
there is no information except some casual notes in books on ‘syntax or in 
special investigations. 

There are a couple of examples in Einenkel’s Streifziige (p. 257); my 
friend van der Gaaf refers me to Wiilfing’s Syntax (§ 404, p. 45), and 
Ottmann, Formen und Syntax bei Wycliffe und Purvey (p. 13.3), and Zickner, 
Syntax und Stil in Pecock’s Repressor (§ 32). Most of the early quotations, 
however, illustrate the passive of verbs that in the active voice take an 
object and infinitive with fo. The earliest example of the passive of a verb 
that in the active usually takes an object and infinitive without fo is perhaps 
the one supplied by the Oxford Dict. s.v. make from the 15th century Hist. 
Coll. Citizen Lond.: The carre was made stonde stylle. There are more 
examples of the same construction from the 16th century, and it continued 
to exist down to the 18th at least, as will appear from the following 
quotations, all taken from the Oxford Dictionary, and Schmidt’s Shake- 
speare-Lexicon. 


Y Franz, Shakespeare-Grammatik’*, p. 534. 
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1542, Udall, Erasm. Apoph. Phocion was never seen laugh ne wepe. 
1574. tr. Liftleton’s Tenures. Yi that childe.... be harde crye. 


1596. Danett, tr. Commines. But some of them reported that he was seen ilie 
and was escaped. 


Shakespeare, Caesar IV, 1, 35. He must be bid go forth. 
id., Othelio 1,.3, 15. So was I bid report. 


1600. W. Watson, Decacordon. Pius Quintus..... was made beleeve that the 
Duke of Norfolke was a Catholike. 


1736. Butler, Analogy. Their character is formed and made appear. 


The earliest examples of the infinitive with fo after a verb that in the 
active takes an object and infinitive without fo dates from 1577: 


Kendall, Flowers of Epigr. That thou wilt not be seen to talke with any 
others wife. 


And in 


Shakespeare, Hamlet IV, 6, 11. If your name be Horatio, as I am let to know it is. 
Id., Measure for Measure ill, 2, 254. 1 am made to understand that 
you have lent him visitation. 

In studying this construction it will be of importance to examine carefully 
the relation between the finite verb and the object with infinitive. The object 
may be the real object of the finite verb with the infinitive as predicative 
adjunct, as in / commanded him to go; J made him do that. But sometimes 
the object is nothing but the ‘subject’ of the infinitive, not a real object of 
the finite verb, as in / mean the boys to do this, It makes their character 
appear. In this respect the quotation from Butler, on this page, is really different 
from the others, and similar to the following: 

_ They are generajly agreed to have held their course from East to West. 
Temple, Essays, ed. Spingarn, p. 20. 

And a chaise is actually ordered to be here by one o’clock. Fanny Burney, 
Evelina, Lett. 77. 

After fo let the ‘object’ is so little felt as the object of the finite verb 
that. He let the axe siip becomes He let slip the axe, so that the passive 
becomes The axe was let slip (Handbook Ii, p. 80). 

Although a final solution of the problem ‘requires fuller materials, it 
seems not unlikely that after some centuries of hesitation, when both 
constructions were used, modern English decided in favour of the infinitive 
with fo after the passive of fo feel, see, etc., because the infinitive with fo 
was the usual form after passive verbs. It was used not only after a far 
greater number of verbs than the one without. fo, but these verbs (e.g. fo 
command, order) were aiso far oftener used in the passive. The active of 
to see, feel, etc., on the other hand, with an object and infinitive without 
to was so extremely frequent that the rival construction could not supplant it. 


Il. 
Pronoun-Equivalents. 


What are pronouns is really matter of history, it is a historical classification. 
It has been found necessary, however, to include among pronouns words 
that did not originally belong to it. Such are the adjectives certain, other, 
several, and the adverb so. The reasons for this are too well known to be 
discussed here. 
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There are also some nouns that may be considered as pronoun-equivalents, 
and are not generally mentioned as such, hardly ever in grammars of a 
special language. Such nouns are man, people, thing, matter. They resemble 
pronouns in having an equally general meaning; sometimes they approach 
the pronouns more closely by their form. This approximation is clearly the 
cause of some grammatical peculiarities that will be discussed below. 

It has been pointed out that the man, the woman, when used to refer to 
a person previously mentioned, are practically identical with anaphoric he 
or she. And the thing which is even nearer to a pronoun (the relative what) 
because it does not refer to any thing at all in the following example. 

But the thing which separates him from other artists is that his imaginative 
vision of a man or a landscape includes’so much more than theirs of those 
features of the surface to which nobody is altogether blind. Times Lit. Suppl. 
10/7, 1919, p. 369/4. 

In these cases the nouns, though they are very general in meaning, have 
not lost any of the characteristics of class-nouns: they distinguish number 
and must have an article when used in the singular. 

When the noun is used in the plural it may have no article without 
losing its nominal character, for it still requires a plural predicate. Thus 
men, things, matters without an article are as much nouns as their singulars 
with an article. But people seems to be nearer to a pronoun for it never 
takes an article, even in cases where men may take it, as in the following 
quotation : 

To the men at the end of the fifteenth century scarcely a year but brought 
another bit of received and recognized thinking to the scrap-heap. Mair, English 
Literature. 

If people were substituted for men here, it would be impossible to use 
the article. But the plural verb after people is still a reminder of its nominal 
origin. In this respect it differs from the synonymous Dutch men and French 
on. But when the singular matter has no article it is more nearly a pronoun, 
unless we suppose that the absence of the article is due to the predicative 
function of the word. 

That it is eminently desirable to attain this end is not matter of dispute. 
Manchester Examiner, 29/5, 1884. (Oxford Dict. s.v. matter.) 

In this connection we may mention the compounds of indefinite pronouns 
with thing: something, everything, anything, nothing, which are always 
counted among the pronouns. Similar to these compounds are some 
combinations in colloquial or vulgar English: those feeder-things, and also 
our soldier-men, those painter-fellows. 

The pronominal character of the compound with -thing (as of those with 
-body) is shown by the post-position of attributive adjectives. It may be 
pointed out that the same order is required after things if it is not taken 
in its nominal meaning ‘object’: 

Mr. W. has made himself a high reputation, not only as an explorer, but also 
as a writer on things Egyptian. 

The same order is used with the ‘pronominal’ matters: 

In matters Homeric we are, as Professor Murray recently remarked, getting on. 

Another grammatical consequence of the pronominal function of thing and 
matter is their place as objects to compound verbs. It seems, at least, that 
these words are oftener put between verb and adverb when these form a 
semi-compound than other nouns: fo think the matter out, to think things 
over, etc. (See Berichten en Mededelingen van de Ver. v. Ler. in Lev. Talen, 


no. 15). 
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Finally it may be observed that men and people are often weak-stressed 
in positions where other nouns would not. Thus in Sweet’s inexhaustible 
Elementarbuch no. 1 of the texts begins: “— pijpl+) juwstapink”; compare 
ib. no. 11: “— dei :juwstta :livin keivzinde roks.” Ib. no. 15: “— pijpl 
didntjuwstu ijtsou:matS mijt azdei duw nau”; etc. 


Ill. 
A Rival of the Object-with-Infinitive Construction. 


The frequent use of an adjunct with for to express the subject of the 
infinitive is really modern, though its origin can be traced back for some 
centuries. ®) Even in present-day English its use is limited; it is chiefly used 
when the infinitive is the subject or predicate, and when it is an adjunct 
to a noun or adjective. The construction (which, by the way, has not yet 
been baptized, so that we can only refer to it in a clumsy descriptive 
manner) is not generally found when the infinitive is an adjunct to a verb. *) 

The construction is sometimes found after verbs, however. It is not 
unfrequent when the adject with for can be understood as qualifying the 
finite verb as well as supplying the subject to the infinitive. In such a case, 
however, we cannot say that the genuine for-with-object-and-infinitive 
construction is used. Compare the following quotation from The Times, 
Wieden 2/2, 11:3 


The Liberals are urgently pressing for a decision to be made. 


Sometimes we have the modern construction, however, because the adjunct 
with for cannot be interpreted otherwise than as the subject of the infinitive, 
although the finite verb can take an adjunct with for, as in the following 
examples : 


I longed for the conversation to unfold why she had a secretary. Cotes, 
Cinderella, ch. 6. (The thought occurs during the conversation.) 


His face was pale, and his eyes rather redder than he would quite care for 
them to be seen by any of the “fellows” at Crichton House. Anstey, Vice Versa, ch. |. 


When can we arrange for you and Molly to meet? Gaskell, Wives and 
Daughters. (T.) 1, ch. 10, p. 159. F 
It is not necessary to multiply examples. Although grammarians often 
neglect this point*) it is not difficult for careful students of living English to 
find examples. It seems more important to draw the readers’ attention to 
another use of the construction. For we sometimes find it used as what 
must be called an object, so that the construction is exactly parallel to the 
genuine object-with-infinitive construction, i.e. the construction when the 
object of the finite verb is nothing but the subject of the infinitive. We have 
this rival function of the for-construction in the following quotations : 


The desire of the working-classes, many of them now better off than they have 
ever been, is for a better life for their children than they have had themselves, and 
it is in the leisure years of childhood above all, that they hope for their children 
to find it. Times Ed. S. 22/5, 1919, p. 247/3. 


: — is the mark of weak stress; : marks medium stress. 
*) Franz, Shakespeare-Grammatik ; see also Jespersen, Neuere Sprachen, Erganzungs- 
band, 1910, and for an early quotation after than, Neophil., Ill, p. 50. 

*) I have no examples earlier than the nineteenth century. 

“ bs I “y not wish to be too positive, but I must confess that I know of none that 
mentions it. 
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This was a miserable hour for Michael, who all the time was dreading many 
unfortunate events, as for the cabman to get down from his box and quarrel about 
his fare, or for the train to be full, or for Stella to be sick during the journey, 
or for him and her to lose Nurse, or for all of them to get into the wrong train, 
or for a railway accident to happen, or for any of the uncomfortable contingencies 
to which seaside travellers were liable. Compton Mackenzie, Sinister Street, p. 79 f. 


We have really the same use of the for-construction in the following cases: 
When they planned for me to stop till to-morrow, I didn’t like saying how 
very much I wanted to go home. Gaskell, Wives and Daughters, vol. 1, ch. 2. p. 42. 
Pll mind the bar. I want for Tom to see me behind it when he comes down. 
Phillpots, Beacon, I, ch. 4, p. 30. (The speaker uses dialect.) 
Molly could not imagine how she had at one time wished for her father’s eyes 
to be opened.') Gaskell, Wives and Daughters, Il, p. 279. 
He wished for Siella and Alan to have all the benisons of the world. Sinister 
Street, p. 816. 

Sometimes the for-construction is used because the noun without the 
preposition would suggest another meaning: 

Somehow, he rather disliked asking for Molly to prolong her visit. Gaskell, 
he es Daughters, |, ch. 7. p. 113. (He was going to ask Molly’s father, not 
erself. 

I guess your request. I make it before you do. I beg for dear little Molly to 
stay on here. Ib., p. 114. 

It should be noted that these two verbs do not take the pure object- 
with-infinitive construction: if for were left out, Molly would not be 
understood as the subject of the infinitive only, but also as the real object 
of the finite verb. 

We may say, therefore, that the for-construction is used: 


1. after verbs that cannot take the object-with-infinitive construction 
(to long, care, arrange, hope, dread, plan, etc.) 

2. after verbs that take the genuine object-with-infinitive construction 
(to wish, dialectally after to want.) 

3. after verbs that can be construed with an object and a predicative 
infinitive (fo ask, to beg.) 

In mentioning the above verbs there is naturally no intention of giving a 
complete list. The construction is a living one, and those who have had 
their attention called to it will probably find other examples. It is especially 
in the first and third cases that we may expect the for-construction to 
spread, for in these it supplies a real want. This does not seem to be so in 
the second case, but it may be that the for-construction suggests a slightly 
different meaning here; in the quotations adduced, at least, one would seem 
to detect a milder meaning in to wish than the verb generally has when it 
takes the object-with-infinitive construction. 

E. KRUISINGA. 


1) It is true that to wish can take a for-adjunct (She’d a good home, and everything 
she could wish for. Galsworthy, Man of Property, ch, 3, p. 56), but we undoubtedly 
have the for-construction when the for-adjurict is separated from the finite verb: But I 
am clear in wishing heartily to keep my old friends, and for them fo love my future 


wife for my sake. Gaskell, ib., I, ch. 12, p. 214. 
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Notes and News. 


English Association in Holland. Prof. Edith J. Morley, of University 
College, Reading, opened the first series of Association Lectures by reading 
a paper on Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement before the Utrecht 
branch, on March 15. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Movement was in the first place a reaction against 
the conventional methods in art that prevailed as late as 1848, after the 
Romantic revival had introduced a new spirit into literature many years before. 
Like the mediaeval Italian painters before Raphael, Rossetti and his friends 
strove to produce art that should appeal to their own age, and to render 
absolutely poetic motives by naturalistic methods. 

The Brotherhood published a magazine The Germ, of which only four 
numbers appeared. They contain much excellent work by the three Rossetti’s 
(Dante Gabriel, William Michael, and Christina), chief among it Dante Gabriel’s 
prose allegory Hand and Soul, his poems The Blessed Damozel and My 
Sister’s Sleep, and reviews of very high quality by William Michael. 

D. G. Rossetti’s only interest was in human, especially female beauty. 
There was in his mind a curious blend of the spiritual and the sensual. In 
his later sonnet-cycle The House of Life human love is the revealer and 
interpreter of divine love. 

Miss Morley concluded her lecture by reading parts of his ballad The 
White Ship. 

In addition to the branches mentioned in our February number, a lecture 
has been given before the Rotterdam branch and, moreover, at Leeuwarden. 
The next series will be organised for Christmas Term. 


The Committee regret to announce that owing to the small number of 
applicants it is impossible to organize a course on phonetics by an English 
lecturer, as suggested in no. 7. The great majority of students prefer (very 
wisely!) to spend their vacations in England, and to attend University 
courses there. The Committee will therefore direct their attention to the 
organisation of courses for foreign, more especially Dutch, students at English 
Universities, and seek contact with the authorities in charge, in order to lay 
the wishes and needs of these students before them. 

Information has been received from the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to the effect that no courses for foreigners are to be held there this 
year. Details about London Holiday Courses will be published in due time. 


Branches where there has been a discussion on the proposed reform of 
the B-examination are requested to communicate the result to the Association 
Secretary and to Mr. T. J. C. Gerritsen. (For addresses see E. S. Il, 7.) 
The Committee emphatically advise against the formulation of excessive 
demands to which there seems to bea tendency in certain quarters. The out- 
come of the Ter Laan-amendment in Parliament last autumn should be 
sufficient warning. 

In the notice “Should the B-examiriation be Split?” in the preceding 
number of E.S. the last sentence on p. 18 should read: “that all candidates 
should be examined by their own teachers, in so far as these are on the 
Examining Board”. Though the sentence as it stands might create a wrong 
impression, it is hoped that this implication will have been understood. 
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Report A-Examination 1919. The supplement to the Staatscourant of 
11 Februari 1920, no. 29, contains the report of the A-committee for 1919 
from which we give the following extract: 


TABEL III. 
G Aantal van hen die “ad 
ev == enue =P : 
raagde akte og is by m OB F 
. 20 os | #855] oa o 5 
van Candidaten. Q_E =% | S582] 20% N 2 
oe = & ee ooo =S as 
bekwaamheid. =~ | Se | Re Bo | ™Sm | No § & 
Od OY, | Bou™| BEa a 8 
$< os a ar eh wc 19 


A. Vrouwelijke . | 123 4 a 108 64 44 
Middelbaar Mannelijke . . 93 it 12 74 44 30 
Onderwijs. - 

Totaal | 216 11 23 182 | 108 74 
TABEL IV. 
ain — Schriftelijk. Mondeling. 
Aantal malen Abel eee e A) : : & 
Candi : 2 ad ea .| @ o Yo) goa 
andidaten. | dat is toegekend | = | PRR GS t| ‘oo 2 so | oa. 
het praedicaat. < eee Ss 83 ze 8 2 g83 
hed oA SF ialig Sera, | Feo 
| 
| 5. zeer goed _ 0 0 1 3 0 0 0) 
Vrouwe- 4, goed << 6 6 11 11 5 7 1 
liike 3. voldoende — | 59 | 43 | 42 | 58 | 38 | 60 54 
ike. | 2 onvoldoende | _ | 50 | 55 | 51 | 35 | 59 | 41 | 17 
1. slecht ih 4 4 3 1 6 0 1 
5. zeer goed oan 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 
Manne- 4A, goed 1 6 8 6 2 2 0) 0 
lik 3. voldoende eskilAZ «| S027 4-37-30 7 237 aes 
ike. | 9 onvoldoende | — | 33 | 33 | 36 | 32 | 40 | 36| 8 
1. slecht — 4 3 5 2 2 0 1 


“Uit deze tabellen volgt, dat bijna 37 pct. van de vrouwelijke en bijna 35 pct. 
van de mannelijke candidaten, gemiddeld 36 pct. van hen, die aan het schriftelijk 
examen deelnamen, de akte verwierven. De uitslag was dus iets gunstiger 
dan het vorige jaar. 

De commissie schrijft dezen vooruitgang toe aan het feit, dat een aantal 
candidaten gebruik gemaakt hadden van de heropende gelegenheid om eenigen 
tijd in Engeland te vertoeven. Toch meent zij, dat vooral de kennis van het 
taaleigen bij vele candidaten te wenschen overliet. Het zou aanbeveling ver- 
dienen, dat bij de studie der taal niet alleen gebruik gemaakt werd van een 
Engelsch-Nederlandsch of Nederlandsch-Engelsch woordenboek, maar tevens 
van een English Dictionary, waarin alle verklaringen in het Engelsch worden 
gegeven. 

Van de vrouwelijke candidaten kregen er 
bericht, dat haar kans op slagen zeer gering w 


na het schriftelijk gedeelte 13 
as; 3 harer die zich toch aan 
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het examen onderwierpen werden afgewezen. Bij de mannen waren er 9, 
die zulk een bericht ontvingen; 2 hunner kwamen toch op en werden afgewezen. 

Wat de schriftelijke vertaling betreft heeft het ook deze commissie getroffen, 
dat de woordenschat van sommige candidaten al zeer klein was. De Engelsche 
woorden voor priéel, beuk, linde, kastanje, villa, omzoomd, statig schenen 
velen onbekend. Daarom raadt ook deze commissie toekomstigen candidaten 
aan veel goed modern Engelsch proza met verstand te lezen. 

Ook nu weer gaf het examen van vele candidaten blijk van gebrek aan 
de algemeene ontwikkeling, die voor toekomstige leeraars en leeraressen 
zoo onmisbaar is. De commissie zou het daarom een groote verbetering 
achten, indien er, evenals bij het lager onderwijs geschiedt, een waarborg 
kon geéischt worden van de candidaten voor de akte A (middelbaar onderwijs), 
waaruit bleek, dat bij hen een basis van algemeene ontwikkeling aanwezig was. 

V66r de commissie dit verslag eindigt, wenscht zij Uwe Excellentie mede 
te deelen, dat, evenals hare voorgangsters, ook zij meent, dat het overweging 
kan verdienen van alle candidaten voor de akte A (middelbaar onderwijs) 
examengeld te vorderen, zooals het geval is bij de akte lager onderwijs. 
Ook deze commissie meent, dat dit ten gevolge zou hebben, dat een aantal 
lichtvaardige aanmeldingen, die de examens onnoodig verlengen, achterwege 
zouden Dlijven.” 


English Studies in Germany. It will be the aim of English Studies to 
keep in close touch with foreign work in English language and literature. 
For many years Germany has been the chief home of studies in earlier English, 
and it is to be expected that, in spite of adverse circumstances, German 
scholars will continue or resume their labours in this field. At present, 
however, it is difficult for private German students to obtain foreign books; 
and even libraries are compelled to cut down their purchases of foreign 
books beyond anything that was ever foreseen. As it is in the interest of 
the studies to which this periodical is devoted that German scholars should 
be able to consult the books that are published on the study of English 
in foreign countries, we suggest that authors should reserve half a dozen 
copies of books which they may publish, in order to send them to the 
libraries of the chief German universities. As for ourselves we are willing to 
do what little we can, and shall be pleased to send copies of our periodical 
regularly to seminar libraries of Universities that choose to ask for them. 
We may add that some German libraries have already expressed a wish 
to receive English Studies. 


Translation. 


1. The traffic had practically ceased in the busiest thoroughfares and even 
in the squalid alleys of the poor, where the pulse of a great city always 
throbs feverishly, life seemed almost extinct. 2. At noon on a gloomy 
winter day this lack of animation noticeable everywhere gave the city a 
mysterious and sinister air. 3. One unacquainted with the customs of the 
people might easily have imagined that the inhabitants were in the clutch 
of some great panic fear, like that which seized men when the Black Death 
was in the land. 4. But no pestilence or other terror had paralyzed the 
city; the hush was quite natural at this particular hour to all German towns, 
large or small. 5. The explanation was very simple. 6. Berlin was eating 
its midday meal and for a couple of hours all business was suspended. 


. 
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7. On this day in question, however, the stagnation was of short duration. 
8. The bells in the clock-tower had scarcely finished pealing noon when 
a cannon boomed over the listless city. 9. Its lingering echo was drowned 
by another roar, which was louder than the first and had an instantaneous 
effect upon the now thoroughly startled population. 10, People rushed out 
of doors; and as if by magic all Berlin shook off its phlegm. t1. From 
every street, from every alley, an ever-increasing crowd of men, women, 
and children, palpitating with curiosity, pressed towards the Schlossplatz, 
whither the continued booming of cannon drew them like a tocsin. 12. As 
was natural all sorts of rumours circulated and added to the excitement, the 
confusion, the fear. 13. As fancy dictated some said that the old king 
was dead; others that the Danes, ihe Swedes, and the Poles, separately or 
collectively had declared war on the nation; in some streets it was reported 
that a new tax was to be levied, in others that the Turks were coming. 

14. In reality the Crown Princess had been brought to bed ofa son, and 
it Was com* time before the news in the midst of so many conflicting 
rumours was generally believed. 15. As the event was considered of 
supreme importance in the palace all that could suggest itself to a splendour- 
loving officialdom was done to celebrate the occasion. 16. On arriving 
at the Schlossplatz the peopie found the entire esplanade encircled by a 
cordon of Bodyguards. 17. Within this circle twelve heralds paraded up 
and down on richly caparisoned horses and announced the birth of the 
prince with a blare of trumpets. 


Observations. 1. There was hardly any traffic in the busiest streets, 
The traffic was stopped would suggest an agent. Traffic cannot be said to 
lie still. — Beats feverishly (feverously). — From the alleys... life seemed 
almost to have fled. (not: given way!). — 

2. When two adverbial adjuncts both expressing adverbial relations either 
of place or time occur together, that denoting the most special sense mostly 
takes precedence of the other. (Poutsma I, 314.) Therefore on a gloomy 
winterday should follow at noon. — Noon means the middle of the day; 
consequently it is wrong to add at twelve o’clock. For the same reason itis 
incorrect to write twelve o’clock in the afternoon. — At midday is correct. 
— Winter’s day (Benson, “Dodo’). — This absence of fuss. Fuss means: 
unnecessary bustle or commotion, — Lent a mysterious and ominous appearance 
to the town. — 

3. Somebody who was unacquainted with... would suggest a definite 
person. Iemand in a general sense followed by a qualifying adjunct which 
serves to define the class must be rendered by one. — Unknown with should 
be unacquainted with: | am unacquainted with a book = The book is 
unknown to me. — Could nave easily imagined: to express possibility’ it is 
better to use may and might. The usual place of continuative adverbs of 
manner is after the first auxiliary. — Seized by is less frequent than seized 
with, according to the Oxford Dictionary. — That the inhabitants were 
panic-stricken, as people were when the Black Death was in the country : 
Land is the right word here: I wish that every doctor in the land could 
hear you. (Strand Magazine X. 687). 

4. Plague. — Pest is not right, in the sense of pestilence, plague, the 
word is obsolete; it now means anything annoying or destructive, a nuisance : 
Rats (flies) are a perfect pest. The sort of pest who carries his umbrella 
under his arm with the ferule projecting at right angles to his body 
(Windsor Magazine March 1898). — But no pestilence or other fright had 
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lamed the city: Fright is no longer used of anything that causes terror 
(Oxford Dictionary); moreover friglt is a less vivid emotion than ‘error. 
— We are paralyzed by a sight, not lamed. — Big or little is correct. — 
The stillness was characteristic of (not familiar with!!) all German towns. — 

5. The explanation was plain: a thing may be plain, the explanation of 
it is simple. — The e. was a simple one. One should not be introduced 
unnecessarily. — 

6. Berlin was at its midday meal. 

7. On this particular day. The preposition on must not be omitted in 
this adjunct. You may call [on] any day. Meet me [on] another day. [On] the 
18th of July in the morning. (Kriiger, “Schwierigkeiten”). At this day = at 
present. — The stagnation did not last long. 

8. The clocks in the belfry. A clock is an instrument for measuring time: 
Those people who object to church bells should pull the electric bells out 
of their own doors before they try to pull out the bells from the vicar’s 
church tower (Pearson’s Magazine 1898. 561.). — Hardly (scarcely) ... when ; 
No sooner... than, — A gun that trembles is an impossibility. — Differentiate 
between cannon and canon! 

9. Its resound was drowned: Resound is obsolete as a substantive. — 
Was overruled is hardly suitable (afgestemd) and must have been picked 
out of ten Bruggencate’s dictionary iv. Overstemmen, where a string 
of renderings is given with no explanation whatever of the proper sense in 
which they should be used. — A second roar (report). — The reverberation 
was absorbed in the booming of a second shot. Awkward! We do not call 
the discharge of a big gun a shot. — Produced an immediate effect. What 
is done instantly is done sooner than what is done immediately (Graham). 
— Very disturbed: With participles we use much though very is often met 
with. See Oxford Dictionary iv. Very B.c. They were all very changed 
(Strand Magazine Dec. 1910). I have been very interested in it (Idem. Sept. 
1915). See Kruisinga, “Grammar and Idiom”, § 141. — 

10. People rushed (hurried; flew) out of their houses... Berlin shook off 
her phlegm. Towns are often spoken of as feminine, especially in poetry. 

11. From every street... thronged (crowded, pressed). — Burning with 
(not of) curiosity. — Pressed towards the Schlossplatz, whither the continuous 
booming of the cannon, like a tocsin, drew them. A continwous action is one 
that is uninterrupted as long as it lasts; continual is that which is frequently 
renewed, though interrupted. A storm of rain is contimwous; a succession of 
showers is ce~tinual. — Alarm-bell; fire-bell. — 

12. As a matter of course; Not: As a matter of fact = In reality. Asa 
matter of fact the manufacture of soap did not begin in London till 1524, 
although it had been made for some years previously at Bristol (Sunlight 
Yearbook 1899, p. 245). A a matter of fact she is a compatriot of yours. 
(Pall Mall Magazine 1912, p. 524), — All sorts of rumours were rife (went 
the round). Rumours going the round of Europe (Seton Merriman, “Last 
Hope’). She had made her nightly round. Had seen that lights were switched 
off, fires burnt down (L. Malet, “Adrian Savage”.). “I think I'll go my 
rounds”, said the doctor (Grand Magazine 1906. 357). Rumours were afloat. — 

13. According as their imagination suggested to them = According to 
what... To use the footpath, the cinderpath or the brickway according as 
you are a pedestrian, a cyclist, or a carriage person. (Home Counties, “A 
free farmer in a free State.” p. 35). Terms weekly “en pension” £ 2. 2 s., 
more or less according to size and position of the room (“The Lady” Sept. 
29. 1904). — Polish = Poolsch. — Had declared war against the nation. — 
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A new tax would be levied. Arrangement must be expressed by the verb to 
be followed by an infinitive with to: Melba was to sing at the opening 
concert. (Frankfort Moore, “Ulsterman”). See Kruisinga, “Accidence and 
Syntax”, § 153. Was to be imposed. — That the Turks were advancing. — 

14, The Crown Princess had been confined (delivered) of a son. — The 
Princess Royal is the eldest daughter of the sovereign of Great Britain, also 
formerly in Prussia; Crown-princess is the wife of the Crown Prince. — 
Contradictory (mutually contradicting) rumours. — 

15. As the event was considered to be of the greatest importance. To be 
being devoid of any meaning, it is often suppressed after verbs of judging 
and declaring (Poutsma, I, p. 576). Our form-master considered my shirt 
very funny (Pail Mall Magazine 1912, 255.).— When feit means gebeur- 
tenis we had better render it by occasion, event, not by fact. — Bureaucracy, 
officialism, — 

16. When people had arrived at the Schlossplatz. People without the 
definite article is equivalent to an indefinite pronoun (Dutch men). See 
Sentence 10. 


Good translations were received from K. V., Rotterdam, A. H., Flushing, 
Th. de G., Leeuwarden. 


1. Er zijn veel meer tweede-hands boekwinkels dan nieuwe boekwinkels in Londen en 
het zijn meestal donkere winkels, waar de eigenaar zelden afstand schijnt te willen doen 
van zijn stoffige voorraad, maar in een schemerig hoekje in zichzelf gekeerd, een 
catalogus zit te annoteeren. 2. Hij is de eenige winkelier, die zijn goederen niet schijnt 
te willen verkoopen. 3. Als gij het toevallig met hem over den prijs eens wordt, zal 
hij zeer waarschijnlijk een diepe zucht slaken, terwijl hij zich omkeert, teneinde een vel 
bruin papier op te zoeken, om uw schat in te pakken. 4. Deze oude boekenwinkels 
worden meest aan de hoofdwegen gevonden, als het ware bij opzet, om den argeloozen 
onbemiddelden studeerende op zijn weg naar huis in de val te laten loopen. 

5. Maar terwijl arme studeerenden een zwak voor tweede-hands litteratuur hebben, 
zijn de groote huurbibliotheken het zwak van de dames. 6. Dames schijnen slechts 
zelden boeken te koopen; ze huren ze altijd. 7. Een morgen, doorgebracht bij Mudie 
is leerzaam om de methoden te leeren kennen, die door hen gevolgd worden bij het 
zoeken naar lichte lectuur. 8. Een dubbele of driedubbele rij dames staan gewoonlijk 
voor de toonbanken, allen hun beurt afwachtend. 9. Verscheidene hebben schoothondjes 
meegebracht, die zij aan een lijn houden, terwijl de lieve diertjes onderwijl bezig zijn 
zich om de beenen der klanten te wikkelen. 

10. ,Hebt u eenige aardige, nieuwe, goede romans?” vraagt een méeder met een 
groepje half-volwassen dochters achter zich, die pas van de schoolbanken ontslagen zijn. 
Il. lets, weet u, dat heel geschikt is voor jonge meisjes”. 12. ,We hebben een mooie 
roman van Miss Yonge”, oppert de jonge man, ,of Maeterlinck’s ,Leven der Bijen”, 
pas verschenen....” ; ak a 

. ,O, Maeterlinck is zoo erg Maeterlinckachtig. 14. En denkt u, dat hij altijd 
geschikt is?” 15. ,Ik verzeker u, mevrouw, in dit boek wel”, dringt de jonge man 
aan. 16. ,Nu, bijen zijn natuurlijk een interessant onderwerp, maar ik zelf geef de 
voorkeur aan de levensbeschrijving van beroemde mannen. 17. Het leven van Lloyd 
George, bijvourveeld? 18. O, zoo, is het nog niet geschreven? 19. Wat vervelend! 
20. En Miss Yonge.... dank u, die is zoo erg ouderwetsch”. 

21. De jonge man, die ziet, dat de dame lang werk zal hebben, geeft het zoo lang 
op en loopt naar een andere klant. er ; . 

22. Nu is het de beurt van een oud dametije. 23. Ik wil iets moois en niet te 
hoog”, fluistert’ zij, ,iets waarbij ik breien kan na het ontbijt. 24. Zou dit wat zijn Bu 
25. Zij neemt een boek op, ,Sir Richard Calmady”. 26. Ik geloof, dat dit mij bevallen 
zon, als het net is als ,Sir George Tressady”. 25. ,Neen, dame, niets voor uw’, haast 
de jonge man zich te antwoorden. 26. ,Laat u het maar aan mij over. 27. yProbeer 
u dit eens, het laatste boek van Edna Lyall: yin Spite of All”.” 28. ,Dit” (op ver- 
trouwelijken toon) ,is een schrijfster, die wij altijd recommandeeren”. ; 

29, Wat een ontzaglijke menschenkennis moeten deze jonge menschen in de lees- 
bibliotheken bezitten! 30. Zij schijnen de rol van letterkundig raadsman te vervullen 
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voor het damespubliek. 31. Ook kennen zij hun types goed, zij _vergissen zich zelden. 
31. Men kan bijna zeggen, dat zij grootendeels de publieke opinie in hun hand hebben. 


Translations of the above text should be sent to P. J. H. O. Schut, 
Diergaardelaan 54a, Rotterdam, before May 1 next. 


Notes on Modern English Books. 
VI. 
THE STUDY OF THE NOVEL. 


Of late years several attempts have been made by serious and very learned 
lovers of literature to raise and rejuvenate the old art of literary criticism 
by changing it into an inductive science. According to these writers nothing 
is so helpful to the understanding and enjoyment of a work of art as a 
thorough-going, exhaustive analysis of all its parts. The important discovery 
was first applied to the drama, then to the novel and it is very likely, that 
we shall soon see the beneficial effect of the new scientific treatment on 
poetry as well. The critic need no longer limit himself to a consideration 
of the beauty of a work of art, of the appeal it makes to the emotion and 
the imagination, its significance as a human document, its historic position, 
its ethical value — these are all questions on which he can only give a sub- 
jective opinion impossible to be scientifically verified and therefore to be 
shunned by the serious writer. No, the new method enables him to prove 
his point with absolute certainty, to lay down hard and fast rules, to count, 
to calculate, to compose curves, to draw diagrams, in a word to vie with 
the mathematician. As early as 1885 Professor Moulton claimed for criticism 
a position amongst the inductive sciences and wrote big books to justify 
the claim, but there was in these books still too much that reminded of 
pre-scientific times. But then’ he was only a pioneer, paving the way for 
talented followers. How far some of these have excelled the original example 
may be gathered from the treatment the novel has undergone in America of 
late. Not content with counting the number of sub-plots, by-plots and 
underplots a critic has invented a new device: he counts the number of 
persons, occurring in the novel to be studied and then ingeniously divides 
them into chief personages, minor personages, persons present but not 
speaking and persons only referred to. Furthermore he carefully examines, 
where these personages appear for the first time and in what chapter they 
drop out again and by means of these valuable data he manages to com- 
pose most instructive little diagrams, thus enabling the student to compare 
one novel with another at a glance. We regret we cannot speak here about 
all the other scientific tests, invented by this critic; space forbids us to 
quote them in extenso and a short survey would perhaps spoil their beauty. 
The studious reader may be referred to The Study of a Novel) by S. L. 
Whitcomb, where inter alia the old, harmless and attractive Silas Marner 
is dissected so thoroughly, that nothing remains but a carefully arranged 
maes of names, figures, lines, letters and diagrams, a heap of dust as dry 
as anyone can desire to see. 

Side by side, however, with the new scientific way of dealing with fiction, 


) The Study of a Novel by S. L. Whitcomb, Heath. 1905, $ 1.25. 
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the old historical and esthetic methods still hold their ers 
gratifying to find, that America, the country that must Be ohn one 
cradle of mathematical criticism, also turns out studi epee 
; » @ 1€S as readable and 
Suggestive as the one we want to introduce to our readers this time: Th 
Modern Novel*). The author, Mr. Wilson Follett, defines his work oe t : 
ment of some critical and esthetic principles in terms of thei taal 
Sea ees in and from the English novel’. pen 
‘ e first chapter called ‘The Creative Impulse’ im i 
itself to our attention by making a aigtinction which aes: pte 
the difference there exists between the mental state Be eee 
: of the author who 
produces and that of the reader who enjoys, understands and re-creates. In 
the course of this preliminary chapter he mentions four “provisions which 
the author must thoroughly accomplish,” viz. Realism of Circumstance 
Truth by Represéntation, Freshness or Originality and Fusion, names adaiee 
sible as any others, but in themselves not particularly clear ‘and the space 
devoted to their explanation might have been much larger. To itiectrate 
Realism of Circumstance Mr. Follett takes Daniel Defoe’s Relation of Mrs. Veal; 
the example is well chosen, but unfortunately his comment and argumenta- 
tion owe too much to Sir Walter Raleigh’s treatment of the same subject 
in his admirable historical survey: The English Novel. 

Far better than this introductory chapter, however, are the following parts 
of Mr. Follett's book. “Romance and Reality’ tries to go the heart of the 
difference between these two notions and of course he finds that no exact 
line of demarcation can be drawn; the two merge into each other and there 
is here again, as between poetry and prose, ‘a misty midregion’. Several of 
the existing definitions are examined and are found wanting and then the 
author ventures to give of romance a new definition which is skilfully 
defended. The chapter is full of suggestive and ingenious observations and as 
always in this book the argument is made clear by many illustrative refer- 
ences to the masterpieces of English literature. 

Having defined the purpose of all great and good fiction as ‘the imper- 
sonal and disinterested expression of imaginative insight into human nature 
and life’, Mr. Follett proceeds in the following chapters to indicate and 
combat sentimentality and didacticism as two formidable enemies of dis- 
interested truth. ‘Sentimentalism, a sickly and corrosive thing’. he says, ‘is 
enormously important in the history of literature and especially of British 
literature — the clash between Pamela and Joseph Andrews recurs in one 
way or another from decade to decade’. Less formidable an enemy on the 
whole he considers didacticism, yet it is ‘essentially an inartistic spirit’. 
The author’s purpose must be only the truth. “His moral meaning to us 
will be exactly what he is — the novel must express his ethical acceptance 
of life, but if it undertakes to tell us how to live, whom to marry, how to 
spend our money, how to choose our occupation, what God to believe in, 
it seems at best a poor and shabby pretence, a well-meant insult to the 
intelligence’. 

The following chapters on Satire, The Realistic Spirit, Tragedy and 
Comedy, Humanism, Design, Entertainment, are all permeated with the idea 
which is the kernel of the author’s artistic thought, that the highest purpose 
of fiction is the attainment of disinterestedness or impersonality, the exact 
opposite of egotism, the oufcome of the artist’s love of life. He considers 
satire and comedy as two of the most powerful agents in combating egotism 


1) The Modern Novel by Wilson Follett. 336 p. New York, Alfred A. Knopf. 1918. a 
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and sentimentality and describes the history of English fiction since 1740 
as a war between sentimentality and satire. ‘But lately’, he says, ‘a great 
change has come over the spirit of the novel, a change which amounts to 
nothing less than a pact of peace after this long feud’.... we witness ‘the 
passing of the old violent and arbitrary antipathies’.... ‘a broader inter- 
pretation of what the world-organism is, and of how cause interlocks with 
effect’.... ‘and more and more the ideal goal of fiction becomes the elemental 
truth of cause and effect, the truth of what life and character are without 
reference to what the novelist personally would like them to be’. In many 
respects Mr. Wilson Follett may be called a pupil of Hermann Tuerck, 
whose standard work: Der Geniale Mensch *) contains some of the deepest 
thoughts ever expressed on the nature of art. Mr. Follett has applied the 
great fundamental truths expounded in this wonderful work, more particularly 
to the English novel, and added many ingenious and original observations. 
He has thereby succeeded in throwing new light on the history and development 
of English fiction and especially in the beautiful chapters, entitled “The 
Realistic Spirit’? and ‘Humanism’ he has opened new surprising vistas. The 
keynote of these chapters, as indeed of the whole book, is the great truth 
that love, in the widest acceptation of the term, is the mainspring of all 
artistic effort and Mr. Follett shows, how this love of life leads to an open 
inquiring mind, to disinterestedness and to a spirit of realism, combined with 
a strong and ever present consciousness of the strangeness of existence. 
He holds, that “impersonal curiosity, in that ultimate development, where 
it becomes almost a synonym of Christian charity, has entered the novel 
to the exclusion of the old prides, prejudices and hates; and it is impossible 
for us to imagine what can ever drive it out again.” 

This scholarly and at the same time very artistic study of the novel cannot 
be too strongly recommended to those who want to know more about the 
nature and the meaning of fiction than can be learned from purely historical 
or descriptive handbooks. 

A very valuable and helpful feature of Mr. Follett’s work is the “suggestive 
bibliography with hints for study.” Here the student of the novel finds 
really all he wants. The matter is arranged, not strictly chronologically, but 
more according to the development of certain types and modes of fiction, 
while short notes are added on the character and value of the works. A few 
quotations may make it clearer to the reader what this bibliography pur- 
ports to give: 1. General works of reference. II. On the esthetics and technique 
of fiction. Ill. General bibliographical suggestions. IV. Pre-Elisabethan forms 
of prose fiction. X. Victorian realism and pseudo-realism. A The novelists 
of manner. B Novelists of Protests; social satirists. C Novelists of Local 
Colour. XI. A selection of striking developments in naturalism, impressionism, 
zstheticism, the scientific spirit, Continental influence, etc. 

Besides titles and publishers of books, and references to articles and 
studies on a particular writer or movement there are many remarks like the 
following: 

“(W. H. Hudson.) Stories that combine richness of imagination with a 
delicate precision of style hardly seen before in English. A Crystal Age is 
a modern variation of the Utopian romance. The Purple Land & Green 
Mansions are, in part, sumptuous landscapes of S. America. 

(Samuel Butler.) A great deal of the most characteristic social realism 
of 1903—18 shows markedly the influence of Butler — notably ihe work of 


") Also translated into Engtish: The Man of Genius by H. Tuerck. 
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Gilbert Cannan, J. D. Beresford, Compton Mackenzie, W. L. i 
Mordaunt, W. B. Maxwell and St. an G. Ervine. | ee eee 

(Frank Swinnerton.) Nocturne, 1918. Except for one minor flaw, 
this is a consummate example of the novella form of The Spoils of Poynton, 
Ethan Frome, etc. In unity and harmony, restriction of the number of characters 
and scenes, and the disinterestedness of its acceptance of life it typifies the 
modern crystallization of a new form of fiction, halfway between the novel 
and the short story and combining the formal merits of both.” 


A. G. v. K. 


Reviews. 
Rectification. 


Owing to an unfortunate oversight a line was omitted in the review 
of He Jones’ English Pronouncing Dictionary on page 29 of our February 
number. 

The last clause of the first paragraph should read: “that this is not the 


case is proved by the entry on e. g., viz. On the other hand Bros is read 
as [brAgaz].” 


Two Anthologies. 


The Malory Verse Book: A Collection of Contemporary Poetry 
for School and General Use: Compiled by EDITHA JENKINSON. 
— Erskine MacDonald 1919. — 6/-. 

Georgian Poetry. 1918-1919. Edited by E[DWARD] M[ARSH]. The 
Poetry Bookshop. 1919. — 6/—. 


Number one contains many pretty things, — but it is mostly derivative 
work, Tennyson and water, Davies diluted, reminiscences from Stevenson 
and Kipling. Mixed with these pretty things are some ‘bardic’ productions.... 


What is the Western Spirit ? 
Speak, for the World would hear! 


Don’t you believe it, Professor Douglas Leader Durkin! — as your U.S. 
colleague William Lyon Phelps would say. The World, the world of human 
beings, has never yet clamoured for any poet to lift up his voice. 


Like some good ship that founders in the sea, 
Like granite towers that crumble into dust, 
So pass the emblems of thy empery. 
But O immortal Mother and august, 
Arbours of English saint and bard and king 
Blend simply with thy soul, even as their bones 
Mingle with English soil.... 


Mr. Theodore Maynard hath donned Sir William Watson’s priestly robe 
and it becomes him almost as well. 
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Great influences are round us; anguished cries 
And pzans victorious flung from valiant dust 
Thrill the tense air. Calm death-undaunted eyes 
Haunt ours; and come pale agonies august 
From places dread.... 


These are the opening lines of Mr. James A. Mackereth’s Hymn of Honour. 
I have always tried to cultivate catholicity of taste, but after reading Ralph 
Hodgson’s Song of Honour, | cannot relish this sort of thing. 

The fact is that in her prefatory note Miss Jenkinson makes too bold a 
claim: “The poems included in this volume have been carefully selected 
for their intrinsic beauty, charm of simplicity, and dignity of thought, and 
may be accepted as thoroughly representative of the finest, most expressive, 
contemporary verse.” I deny the second part of this statement 2m foto and 
venture to put a note of interrogation after the first. d 

But Miss Jenkinson does give us some very good things, which otherwise 

are hard to come by, e.g. A Grave in Flanders by the Marquis of Crewe, 
and Into Battle, by Julian Grenfell, and for these things let us be duly and 
truly thankful. 
- The fourth volume of Georgian Poetry is not up to the level of the 
first, (with Abercrombie’s Sale of Saint Thomas, Rupert Brooke’s Granichester, 
Davies’s Kingfisher, Gibson’s Hare, Stephens’s Lonely God, &c.), of the 
second (with Gordon Bottomley’s King Lear’s Wife and Ralph Hodgson’s 
Bull), of the third (with Squire’s Lily of Malud). It is true, Francis Brett 
Young’s dainty little song: ‘Why have you stolen my delight’ is a jewel. 
So is Walter de la Mare’s Veil. So are his Three Strangers, his Old Men. 
So are Gibson’s Wings, and his Quiet, and Robert Graves’s Ballad of 
Nursery Rhyme. Sassoon’s grim contributions are excellent, and there is 
much to admire in The Birds by J. C. Squire. But where is the piece de 
résistance? Edward Shanks’s Fete Galante? It lacks both structure and 
vitality. His Hollow Elm could do with a few improvements. Look e.g. at 
the first stanza: 


What hast thou not withstood, 
Tempest-despising tree, 
Whose bloat and riven wood 
Gapes now so hollowly, 
What rains have beaten thee through many years, 
What snows from off thy branches dripped like tears? 


The use of not in the first line constitutes, not a flaw, but a serious 
defect. Such a not is only admissible in a certain kind of rhetorical 
exclamation, — but such an exclamation cannot be treated as a real question, 
and be made yoke-fellow to the questions in the concluding couplet! — 
The Cataclysm, however, is undeniably a very fine sonnet. 

Mr. Marsh has included one woman-poet, Fredegond Shove. | think she 
deserves to be included. But she shows few qualities that are considered 
‘feminine’. Of D. H. Lawrence’s preposterous Seven Seals the less said the 
better. Lascelles Abercombie’s contribution is disappointing. So is Bottomley’s. 
And _ I cannot appreciate the work of John Freeman, of W. J. Turner, and 
of Thomas Moult. Dog, by Harold Monro is quaint and very attractive. 


WILLEM VAN Doorn. 
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The Chapbook, no. 7, [Vol. II,] January, 1920, contains some poems, 
respectable work, which call for no special comment. 


Two Guide Books. 


er eee WILKINSON, New Voices. Macmillan Company. 
yrs 

WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, The Advance of English Poetry in the 
Twentieth Century. London, Allen & Unwin. 1920. 6/6. 


Which to choose for our guide and companion? The vivacious, generous 
lady, whose enthusiasm and readiness to admire occasionally run away with 
her, — or the worthy pere noble, who more than once, joining issue with 
the poets whose works he discusses, talks to them like a Dutch uncle? 

Both are Americans, which is a distinct gain to us, as it enables them to 
view British authors with a certain ‘Far West’ detachment. On the other 
hand, if American poetry bulks rather large in either book, this can do little 
harm to Continental readers, who have long been familiar with names like 
Masefield, Gibson, Housman, Stephens and Yeats, but who, as likely as 
not, never yet heard of Robert Frost, Amy Lowell, Vachel Lindsay, Lee 
Masters, Margaret Widdemer, John Gould Fletcher, and Louis Untermeyer. 
There is on the other side of the Atlantic far more literary life than we 
are aware of in Europe, where, beyond Edgar Poe, Longfellow, and Whitman, 
no American poets are read. 

Both are also teachers. Mr. Phelps, of whose other works I mention an 
interesting booklet on The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, is 
Professor of English Literature at Yale. Miss Wilkinson’s official capacity is 
unknown to me, but that she must have been ‘born to the trick’ is evident 
from her book, which, though published about a year before Professor Phelps’s, 
is fuller, more up-to-date, and in several respects more informative, besides 
being an anthology, which ‘The Advance of English Poetry’ is not. She not 
only introduces new poets to the reading public, she allows these ‘New 
Voices’ to be vocal.... Of the ‘star-turns’ we mention Masefield’s Cargoes, 
Ralph Hodgson’s Bull, Yeats’s Song of Wandering Aengus, Chesterton’s 
Lepanto, Edwin Markham’s Man with the Hoe. Wilfrid Gibson has been 
represented only from Battle. Is not his Dancing Seal a poem which makes 
a very strong appeal to young people, a stronger appeal than Yeats’s Reed 
of Coolaney, which I have always liked and admired ? 

Marguerite Wilkinson also quotes from Sassoon, whpm Phelps only 
mentions in a little string of Oxonian war-poets, and I have a shrewd 
suspicion that the professor, who does give some lines by Robert Nichols 
(whom hitherto I have always considered to be the vehement Siegfried’s 
inferior), must at the moment of writing have been unacquainted with The 
Old Huntsman and Counter-Atiack. — And whereas the lady, generous though 
she is, ignores John Davidson altogether, her-male colleague (who deals 
very fully with Stephen Phillips), though he deigns to bestow some lines 
on the Scotch bard, never draws attention to Davidson as a pioneer. Did 
Phillips extend the field of English literature? Davidson did. He was not 
satisfied, as Phillips was, with merely entering upon his poetical inheritance. 

I have more fault to find, fault with Prof. Phelps for his scathing disparagement 
of the Laureate, who is often disappointing, but who in many of his lyrics 
has shown himself a good, even a great poet, as witness his Nightingales, 
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his O Thou Unfaithful, his London Snow; fault with Miss Wilkinson for the 
inclusion of Kipling’s lines on the seal, which are pure Thomas Moore, 
likewise for her over-estimation of the symbolism in the well-known lines 
from Ecclesiastes describing old age: 

“....the days when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and the strong 
men shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease because they are few, 
and those that look out of the windows be darkened....” 

Surely this sort of symbolism (with symbols that savour of riddles!) 
depends for its effect not on its appropriateness — which in my opinion is 
problematical — but upon its obscurity: as soon as our intellect has grasped 
the meaning of it all, the impressiveness vanishes, as the impressiveness of 
Milton’s two-handed engine at the door disappears as soon as we are made 
to think of the two houses of Parliament. Does Miss Wilkinson know Wilfrid 
Gibson’s Lament for the Body? lt reminds me of Rembrandt and Albert Diirer: 


Under the sere, wizened skin, 

The blood trickleth feeble and thin 

That has gushed so full and so red, from 
the heart-springs outsurging 

And sluicing each vein, and storming 
each pulse with the urging 

Of the ruddy, hale lust of living.... 


And though I do not want to find fault with her for rating Amy Lowell 
far more highly than I think is warranted, I do find fault with the inclusion 
of that author’s Cornucopia of Red and Green Comfits, a poem which Amy 
Lowell ought never to have written, which having written she ought never 
to have published, and which having been published, should be as little talked 
about as possible. 

I have said that Miss Wilkinson’s book, which unlike Prof. Phelps’s, does 
not start from the poets discussed, but from certain aspects of modern 
poetry, viz. its diction, its treatment of nature, its imagery etc., is the more 
informative of the two. This statement needs some qualification, as the 
professor certainly has more original sayings at his disposal, one of which 
I will quote: “Never an idolater of Walt Whitman, I have also never been 
blind to his genius; as he recedes in time his figure (my italics) grows 
bigger, like a man in the moving pictures (why not ‘movies’? W. v. D.) 
leaving the screen.” 

It would be difficult to match such a sentence from ‘New Voices’. Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson is more of a compiler, of arguments and verdicts as well 
as of poems. Her theory regarding ‘the small achievement of women in the 
arts, especially in poetry’ (she might have mentioned painting and musical 
composition as well), though a stock argument in certain feminist circles, is 
decidedy inadequate. — My conclusion is that the two books should be used 
side by side, the one supplementing the other. 

WILLEM VAN Doorn. 


Robert Burns. Leben und Wirken des schottischen Volksdichters, 
dargestellt von HANS HECHT, 0.6. Professor der englischen Philologie 
an der Universitat Basel. (Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitats- 
buchhandlung, 1919.) 

Another book on Robert Burns! So much has been written about him 
already. In the “Bibliographische Anhang” Prof. Hecht states that his enu- 
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meration of books, editions and other publications is far from being a 
complete Burns-bibliography, for, he continues: “Die Herstellung einer solchen 
bedeutet eine Aufgabe fiir sich, eine schwierige, bisher noch nicht geléste.” 
He mentions only those which appeared to him especially useful and import- 
ant. This curtailed list counts.... 92 numbers. And yet some 300 pages 
of print more about the same subject. 

We need only open the book to see that the truly German love of detail 
is not wanting. Dates in abundance on many pages. Indeed we read a great 
many facts, more or less important, (but all true and carefully verified, 
I have no doubt) in the following style: where the poet slept on such a 
night and where he dined on such a day, how long he stayed in the same 
lodgings, how much he paid for them, on which floor they were and what 
he saw through the different windows, who were his friends and neighbours, 
with a short biography of each, and which were his favourite inns (short 
biography of the landlord, landlord’s wife, etc.), etc. 

But of course it is not only love of detail, but chiefly a great love of the 
subject, a kind of pious admiration, which takes an interest in the merest 
trifles that are in any way connected with the beloved poet. And though 
I must confess there are some pages I had to struggle through (a little less 
minuteness would have made the reading more pleasant) I cannot but be 
grateful to Prof. Hecht for his new book about the Scotch poet. Many facts 
are told, but not too much is inferred from each separately. Throughout 
the poet’s character is kept clear and whole before us. Here the present 
biographer takes no liberties whatever and gathers only what he can answer 
for. And how mildly he looks upon this character, much more so indeed 
than some others among Burns’s latest biographers. . 

“He was a man, take him for all in all.” 

Without ignoring them he never talks overmuch of Burns’s faults. Why 
should we do so? It is certainly not they that made him famous. But his 
virtues (and they kindled his poetic fire) are set forth as they deserve: 
his love of his country, of music and poetry (how he worked in his few 
lei re hours for the improvement of Scotch songs, for the publication of 
new song-books, for the education of the peasantry by the foundation of a 
library), of his generosity (which never asked for any pecuniary reward for 
the above-mentioned work), of his love of liberty (which made him stand 
up for any one oppressed), the kindly interest he took in all mankind, even 
the very lowest, his hatred of hypocrisy, his pride and his modesty. 

Those interested in Robert Burns will find many things worth reading, 
or rather studying, in Prof. Hecht’s book. We get pleasant pictures of the 
Burns family at Alloway, Mount Elephant, Mossgiel, etc., especially of the 
old William Burns and John Murdoch, the teacher, elaborate descriptions of 
Edinburgh and Dumtiries, their aspect and social life in Burns's time and of 
the religious quarrels between the Auld-Light and New-Light parties. 

The last chapter, Dumfries, is opened by a vehement protest against the 
opinion of Mr. W. E. Henley (whose essay is later on described as: “unbe- 
fangen im Urteil, originell in der Auffassung, aber nicht immer gerecht”) 
that the last part of Burns’s life should furnish a story of “decadence.” He 
proves the untruth of this statement by facts from reliable sources about 
Burns’s family life, professional and literary work of his last years. “Brennend, 
aber nicht ausgebrannt” his soul passed away, is Prof. Hecht’s conclusion, 
which he defends convincingly and with enthusiasm against Mr. Henley’s: 
“The reflection is not to be put by that he left the world at the right 
moment for himself and for his fame.” 
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Two important chapters of the book deal with Burns’s literary work. 
Ch. V. Die Kilmarnock Gedichte, and Ch. VIII. Burns als Liederdichter. The 
former are characterized very aptly as “Heimatskunst im strengsten Sinne 
des Wortes.’’ Burns is greatest, however, as the reformer of Scotch songs. 
“Ihm, dem Kinde eines ausgesprochen sentimentalen Zeitalters, war wie 
Faust, Gefiihl alles,’ we read about the young Burns of Mossgiel. And 
notwithstanding the Kilmarnock poems, which, perhaps, founded quite 
different expectations, his poetic genius proved “‘hervorragend lyrisch,” and 
“Burns stellte im Fortgang seines Lebens seine lyrische Kunst in immer 
starkerem Masze and mit immer’klarerem Bewusztsein in den Dienst dieses 
einen groszen, nationalen, mit Leidenschaft erfaszten Gedankens: den Lieder- 
schatz des schottischen Volkes gesammelt, erganzt, von fremden Bestandteilen 
gereinigt, der Nachwelt zu iiberliefern.” 

Prof. Hecht hoids the mean between those (more especially the earlier 
biographers) who look upon Burns as a kind of meteor, who appeared, 
shed some hundred of the most exquisite songs on Scotland, set all hearts 
aflame and disappeared as suddenly, and those who seem to think that after 
all there was very little original in all those fine songs. Several poems, and 
of the prettiest, are mentioned for which the most diligent “Quellenforschung”’ 
has not yet succeeded in finding the original. Besides, Prof. Hecht shows us 
the painstaking labour of Burns who, limited in metre and subject by the 
existing music, out of only one line or a short refrain, made his melodious 
and expressive masterpieces. No easy task he had set himself, to be sure, 
though he had a steppingstone. Burns himself never claimed any fame that 
was not his due. He almost worships his great predecessor Fergusson, his 
model in many of the Kilmarnock poems, and how he grieves for those 
who provided him with material for his songs, the unknown men with the 
sparks of genius, who maybe lived and died in poverty and misery. 

“Es ist nicht zu viel gesagt, wenn man ihn selbst als den einfluszreichsten 
Anreger der modernen Quellenvergleichung bezeichnet.” 

Yet, according to Prof. Hecht, Carlyle’s description of Burns’s life and 
work as something wonderful is no less true. Although every stanza, every 
line has been put under the microscope in order to try and find a part 
which had been printed before, no one has succeeded in explaining the 
wonder how the Ayrshire peasant-boy became one of the greatest of 
Scotchmen. “Der Geist, der das Werk des Genies erfiillt, kann und wird ihren 
Einfliissen Rechnung tragen, aber er musz in sich selbst starker sein als das tiber- 
kommene Erbe der Vergangenheit; er wird mehr Lichtausstrahlenalsempfangen.” 

It struck me as somewhat exacting that Prof. Hecht, after having given 
due honour to Burns’s splendid inheritance, deplores that to this is not 
added some “Lyrische Naturbetrachtung als Selbstzweck, Aufstieg zum 
Metaphysischen, Fortschritt vom gestalteten Eindruck zum Symbol wie in 
Goethe’s Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’’; and that he finds “keine Spur von dem 
Romantisch-Visionaren, wie es etwa Coleridge’s Kubla Khan auszeichnet.” — 
It would almost be superhuman to have all this united in one man, though 
he be a genius. 

This book was finished in July 1914 and, but for the war, would have 
been enriched with some “Illustrationsmaterial” for which a trip 1o England 
was necessary. As, however, circumstances are not likely to allow such a 
trip within a measurable distance of time, the book is edited in its present 
form. Perhaps a second edition will in this respect be in accordance with 
the author’s original scheme. Ay @> Bunk. 
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William Butler Yeats. 


A Lopsided Study. 


Fresh-fluted notes, yet from a minstrel who 
Blew them not naively, but as one who knew 
Full well why thus he blew. 
(Hardy on Swinburne). 


I. 


Man is what he eats and assimilates, but he does not eat all that is 
offered to him; nor does he assimilate all he eats. 

Let us for the present ignore the undoubted interaction of body and 
mind, and be content to admit that this opening sentence is far less mate- 
rialistic than it looks, as soon as it is made to apply to mental food — to 
environment, education and books — rather than to potatoes and pork. 
This done we may turn our attention to the so-called ‘Keltic spirit’, admit 
that there is a certain something which, for the want of a better term, goes 
by that name, — and deny that the persistence or transmission of this 
‘Keltic Spirit’ has anything to do with ‘race’ or heredity. Low, grey skies, 
frequent drizzles, storm-swept plains, desolate, breaker-beaten coasts, the 
wind among reeds, rushes and sedges, the shrill though not unmusical cries 
of curlews, plovers, gulls and peewits, — would in themselves be sufficient 
explanation for melancholy moods in any man, especially if material com- 
fort is lacking inside human habitations crumbling with decay. And a certain 
boisterousness under the influence of strong liquor would be the inevitable 
reaction consequent upon such moods. Being emotional is not necessarily 
being artistic, and being artistic is not being a creative artist. There was a 
time when Englishmen were ‘creeping Saxons’ in the eyes of their Keltic 
neighbours; as there was a time when Flemings sneered at the ‘dull-witted 
Hollander’. Such things prove nothing but the existence, ata certain period, 
of mutual enmity or rivalry. Even now, Joseph Campbell, being a Gael, 
upbraids the ‘Planter’, the Irishman of English or Scotch descent: 


The Celt, I say, 

Has shown some artistry 

In living; you, the Planter, none. 

Under moon or sun 

You are the same, a dull dog, countryless, 
Traditionless and letterless; 

Without a dance or song 

To speed the time along..... (Irishry, page 50) 


Whereas Yeats, in his Reveries over Childhood and Youth, observes, “I had 
noticed that Irish Catholics among whom had been born so many political 
martyrs had not the good taste, the household courtesy and decency of the 
Protestant Ireland I had known....” 

To all dabblers in heredity, i. e. to all who presume to account for a 
literary man’s distinctive qualities by tracing his pedigree and discovering Gipsy, 
or Breton, or Russian great-grandmothers, I give the following nut to crack. 
We Dutch are not, as a nation, credited with the artistic temperament, 
whatever this much abused term may mean. It is certain, however, that we 
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are a very mixed lot, as mixed as the English, — or the Irish, for that 
matter. It is likewise certain that — apart from earlier historic or prehistoric 
amalgamations — we received a not inconsiderable admixture of so-called 
Keltic elements in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: And it is a 
fact that those countrymen of ours whose names testify to the presence of 
a ‘Keltic strain’ in them, are in no respect different from the rest: they are 
just common or. garden ‘cheese-pates’ as our Belgian neighbours affect- 
ionately call us. There are Stuarts among the Dutch, and Mackenzies, Gor- 
dons, Douglases, Hamiltons, Kennedys, Campbells, MacNeills, MacLeods, 
MacGillavrys, Balfours, Abercrombies, Kellys, Fergusons and Camerons. 
All of them decent people — with the exception of certain Camerons, 
notorious ne’er-do-weels in the town of my boyhood —, and none of them 
authors or artists, — with the solitary exception of Kelly, the popular ‘low 
comedian’ who died some years ago. 

And in W. B. Yeats, notwithstanding his typically Irish face, the strain 
of Gaelic blood is to all appearances slight enough. His name, which does 
not rime with Keats, is English, being a spelling-variant of Yates — Gates. 
He is of Norman-Irish extraction through the Butlers, of Cornish stock 
through the Pollexfens. He belongs by birth to the ‘Protestant Garrison’ of 
Ireland, Episcopalian (not Presbyterian) section, and though born in Dublin 
(1865) — his father is John Butler Yeats, a portrait-painter of some repute, — 
and partly educated at Hammersmith, he is as much a Sligo lad as Professor 
A. E. Housman belongs to Shropshire. He is a living depository of legends, 
traditions and weird beliefs. He has been a member of spiritualistic and 
occultistic clubs; a Rosicrucian; a student of magic. It must have suited 
him; it may have developed his powers in certain directions; it may, nay, 
it must, have hindered his mental growth in others; and — the predisposition 
to all this does not seem to have come to him either through his father or 
through his mother, though there was an uncle of his who gave his nights 
to astrology and was believed to cure horses by conjuring. — What are 
we to make of these things? What part does heredity play here? What do 
we know about heredity at all? Surely the late Mr. W. T. Stead was an 
exceedingly rash man when he wrote, in 1910, in the February issue of his 
peeuee of Reviews, the following remarkable sentence about Mr. Clement 

orter: 

“.... his literary appetite was insatiable. This he probably inherited from 
his mother, who was remotely connected by marriage with John Stuart Mill, 
was at school at Cambridge with George Brimley’s sisters, one of whom 
became Mrs. Alexander Macmillan, and was from her early days a friend 
and neighbour of Theodore Watts-Dunton.” : 


Il. 


_ Does the melancholy temperament (with its ‘appurtenances’) really prevail 
in ‘reland? I have lately been reading many Irish books; novels, stories, 
poems, political treatises, — and I may have been a dull-witted Hollander, 
but [ could not detect in them much wistfulness and dreaminess, though 
talent galore. Yeats is a virtuoso in greys, but in October 1913, in his 
preface to Jrishry, his countryman Joseph Campbell wrote: “Artists are 
fortunate in that the colour of Irish life is still radiant. One hears on all 
sides of greyness, emigration, degeneracy, but one has only to look about 
to see that the cry has no mouth. There is blood everywhere; in the bog- 
lands of Connacht, as well as on the farms of Leinster; in the streets of 
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Cork, as well as in that barbarous nook, Belfast, my own calf-ground.” 
Yeats’s attitude towards life is not the Keltic attitude — there is no such 
thing, for that matter — but his own; and of Keltic legend and Irish land- 
Scape and French theories of art he has assimilated just what suited him. 
The rest he has left alone, as he had a perfect right to do. 

Here is an instance. There are no nightingales in Ireland, but there are 
plenty of skylarks, thrushes and blackbirds. James Stephens sings about 
them, so does Francis Ledwidge.... 


I walk and play beside the little stream 

As by a friend: I dance in solitude 

Among the trees, or lie and gaze and dream 
Along the grass, or hearken to the theme 

A lark discourses to her tender brood: 

O sunny sky! 

O meadows that the happy clouds are drifting by! 


There is a thrush lives snugly in a wall, 

She lets me come and peep into her nest, 

She lets me see and touch the speckled ball 
Under her wing, and does not fear at all, 
Although her shy companion is distressed: 

O sunny sky! 

O meadows that the happy clouds are drifting by! 


This is from Stephens’s Hill of Vision. 


I love the wet-lipped wind that stirs the hedge 
And kisses the bent flowers that drooped for rain 
That stirs the poppy on the sun-burned ledge.... 
The golden bees go buzzing down to stain 
The lilies’ frills, and the blue harebell rings, 
And the sweet blackbird in the rainbow sings. 


? 


Deep in the meadows I would sing a song, 
The shallow brook my tuning-fork, the birds 

My masters; and the boughs they hop along 
Shall mark my time.... 


This is from Ledwidge’s dedication To His’ Best Friend. Yeats, the cul- 
minating point of the Irish literary movement knows neither skylark, nor thrush, 
nor blackbird! Has he shirked the inevitable contest with Shelley and others? 
This disregard of his country’s sweetest songsters, can it have been done 
unconsciously, unintentionally ? Did it spring from an inability to recognize 
himself in lark or thrush? Or was it the outcome of an austere wish to 
be original at any price? But this last possibility, which at first sight seems 
to have much to recommend itself, appears hardly probable in the light of 
the following utterance found in the poet’s puzzling and thought-provoking 
volume Per Amica Silentia Lunae (page 36): ‘It is not permitted to a man, 
who takes up pen or chisel, to seek originality, for passion is his only 
business, and he cannot but mould or sing after a new fashion because no 
disaster is like another’. : 

Yeats’s birds are curlew, peewit, plover, heron, bittern, and seagull. 
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Sometimes he pretends to reprove the creatures for the cries they utter, but 
he always comes back to listen to them. Once in a while he listens to the 
linnet. Now and then the cuckoo comes in for a passing mention. Of all 
the passerine class it is only the sparrows that seem to interest Hintoes-: 


O, curlew, cry no more in the air, 

Or only to the waters in the West; 
Because your crying brings to my mind 
Passion-dimmed eyes and long heavy hair 
That was shaken out over my breast: 
There is enough evil in the crying of wind. 


This is from The Wind Among the Reeds. The following is a somewhat 
older poem: 


The quarrel of the sparrows in the eaves, 
The full round moon and the star-laden sky, 
And the loud song of the ever-singing leaves, 
Had hid away earth’s old and weary cry. 


And then you came with those red mournful lips, 
And with them came the whole of the world’s tears, 
And all the trouble of her labouring ships, 

And all the trouble of her myriad years. 


And now the sparrows warring in the eaves, 
The curd-pale moon, the white stars in the sky, 
And the loud chaunting of the unquiet leaves, 
Are shaken with earth’s old and weary cry. 


II. 


As regards colour, we fina a predominance of silver over gold, of rose 
over red, of white and black over yellow and blue, and an abundance, a 
super-abundance, of greys. Pearl-pale, highborn ladies come riding along 
the dove-grey edge of the sea “Great cats with silver claws, — bodies of 
shadow and blind eyes like pearls — rise at midnight out of a hole in a 
hillside. Honeypale moons lying low on sleepy knolls see witches in pro- 
cession with crowns of pearl and spindles of wool. In the vague light ofa 
dim drifting moon the Danaan folk — fairies — wind and unwind their 
dances on island lawns, their feet in the pale gleaming foam. In a valley 
full of lovers a poet dreams that his lost love comes stealthily out of a 
wood, with her cloud-pale eyelids falling on dream-dimmed eyes. 

Is this idiosyncrasy to be regarded as a bequest from the ‘Keltic’ past? 
Listen to other voices, voices that reach us across an intervening space of 
several centuries ?): 


(From: The Isles of the Happy) 


Wealth, treasures of every hue 

Are in the Land of Peace — a beauty of freshness: 
There is listening to sweet music, 

Drinking of the choicest wine. 


‘) I quote from Kuno Meyer’s translations from the ancient Irish. 
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Golden chariots on the plain of the sea 
Heaving with the tide to the sun: 
Chariots of silver on the Plain of Sports, 
And of bronze that has no blemish. 


Steeds of yellow gold are on the sward there, 
Other steeds with crimson colour, 

Others again with a coat upon their backs 

Of the hue of all-blue heaven. 


At sunrise there comes 

A fair man illumining level lands: 

He rides upon the white sea-washed plain, 
He stirs the ocean till it is blood. 


(From: The Sea-God’s Address to Bran.) 


What is a clear sea 

For the prowed skiff in which Bran is, 

That to me in my chariot of two wheels 

Is a delightful plain with a wealth of flowers. 


Bran sees 

A mass of waves beating across the clear sea: 
I see myself in the Plain of Sports 
Red-headed flowers that have no fault. 


Sea-horses glisten in summer 

As far as Bran can stretch his glance: 
Rivers pour forth a stream of honey 
In the land of Manannan, son of Ler. ’) 


The sheen of the main on which thou art, 

The dazzling white of the sea on which thou rowest about — 
Yellow and azure are spread out, 

It is a light and airy land. 


Speckled salmon leap from the womb 
Out of the white sea on which thou lookest: 
They are calves, they are lambs of fair hue, 
With truce, without mutual slaughter. 


Large is the plain, numerous is the host, 
Colours shine with pure glory, 

A white stream of silver, stairs of gold 
Afford a welcome with all abundance. 


These are voices from Ireland’s past, but the present does not lack their 
peers. Francis Ledwidge, taking the air after an April shower, gazing upon 
the springing grain and listening to the sweet little ‘breeze of melody [that] 
the blackbird puffs upon the budding tree’ is struck by the wild poppy 


2) Manannan MacLir: the sea-god himself. 
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which ‘lights upon the lea and blazes amid the corn’, Joseph Campbell 
consoles himself in winter by thinking on the colours that will be coming 
soon and those that he can enjoy now: 


The green was, the brown is: 
But in the rain 
The green will come again. 


The road climbs to the sky: 
The blue hiils brood, 
The fern is red as blood. 


Through white mist the green falls 
Brown and gold, 
Into the quiet mould. 


But it will live with spring.... 


James Stephens, threading his way, at evening, through the trams and 
carriages of Dublin, chances to fook up at the sky and sees that it is 
full of’stars. 


So starry-sown that you could not 
With any care, have stuck a pin 
Through any single vacant spot. 


Blue stars and gold, a sky of grey, 
The air between a velvet pall; 
I could not take my eyes away.... 


IV. 


It comes to this: that the note of genuine ecstasy is absent from Yeats’s 
work. He is as a rule without abandon — and therefore faultless to a fault, 
even in those Jugendgedichte which he has cared to preserve. Nobody ought 
to call his sincerity into question. If Yeats’s pinings for what is not, his 
disappointments and disillusionments prevent him from finding his own 
symbol and counterpart in the rapturous skylark, that is his own affair; it 
is his readers’ to see that no feigned ecstasies are foisted upon them, — but 
Yeats never deals in feigned ecstasies, though he does not trouble our ears 
with passionate complaints either. He has always practised selfrestraint in 
his writings. Unconventionai, getting up in the middle of the night to go 
out and listen to the whispering reeds, striving to obtain a glimpse of the 
realm of faery, mixing with strange and disreputable company, joining fantastic 
fellows in fantastic experiments, — he has always remained a gentleman, 
an educated ‘modern’, poles removed from the wild hunters of the earth’s 
vernal prime for whose frame of mind he sometimes appears to long. His 
father the painter, with whom he had many talks about art, its means and 
its ends, must have had something to do with his son’s preference of 
understatement over hyperbole, his hatred of rhetoric, his aversion from all 
that is inessential to the artistic conveyance of emotions. Certain it is that 
it was at the very outset of his literary career that Yeats tried to write 
‘out of his emotions’ exactly as they came to him in life, not changing them 
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to make them more beautiful, ridding his syntax of inversions and his 
vocabulary of literary words. This meant “rejecting the words or-the con- 
Structions that had been used over and over because they flow most easily 
into rhyme and measure.” But “how hard it was to be sincere, not to make the 
emotion more beautiful and more violent or the circumstance more romantic...” 

Laudable endeavours, praiseworthy principles, yet, I venture to think, 
rather the product of civilization than the outcome of unsophisticated human 
nature. Is not man naturally prone to hyperboles? Think of Potgieter’s 
‘shrimps like perch’! And who among as has never been guilty, after making 
the same statement rather more than once or twice, of exclaiming, “Didn’t 
I tell you so a hundred times?” Would it not be perfectly unnatural if, in 
our impatience, forsooth, we counted up the exact number? 

With much humour at his disposal, humour of a rather acid kind, Yeats 
seldom rails either at the world or at individuals, and he never swears. 
His countrymen on the contrary can do both to perfection, and the result is 
often literature. Here is a characteristic example from Stephens’s Reincarnations 
(after the Gaelic poet O’Bruaidar): 


The lanky hawk of a she in the inn over there 

Nearly killed me for asking the loan of a glass of beer: 
May the devil grip the whey-faced slut by the hair, 
And beat bad manners out of her skin for a year. 


That parboiled imp, with the hardest jaw you will see 
On virtue’s path, and a voice that would rasp the dead, 
Came roaring and raging the minute she looked at me, 
And threw me out of the house on the back of my head! 


If I asked her master he’d give me a cask a day; 

But she, with the beer at hand, not a gill would arrange! 
May she marry a ghost and bear him a kitten, and may 
The High King of Glory permit her to get the mange. 


This, too, is a kind of ecstasy, this orgy of vituperation! But Yeats does 
not indulge in such orgies. In addition to ‘gentlemanly’ restraint and an 
abhorrence of sounding brass and noisy instruments of percussion, there is 
in him a certain timidity — characteristic of the scientific modern mind — 
which is responsible for this. In Reveries Over Childhood and Youth, from 
which I quoted before, we come (page 205) upon the following passage: 
“It is so many years before one can believe enough in what one feels even 
to know what the feeling is.’ A man who is so sceptical of his own feelings 
cannot, in his writings, be ‘passionate or violent. When he is dissatisfied 
with the world as it is — a mood with which many poets are familiar — 
he does not wish, like Stephens, for 


‘a hand as big as God’s 
To smash creation into smithereens,” 


he wants to refashion it, nearer to the heart’s desire, like FitzGerald’s Omar: 


“The wrong of unshapely things is a wrong too great to be told; 
I hunger to build them anew and sit on a green knoll apart, 
With the earth and the sky and the water, remade, like a casket of gold 


For my dreams of your image..... oo 
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V. 


W. B. Yeats loves his country and has deserved well of it. I do not 
allude here to the imperishable poetry with which he has enriched its literature: 
in doing so he sought and found himself, pleased himself and tasted the 
keen joys of literary creation. The great proof of love is sacrifice, and in 
the service of his people he sacrificed several precious years of his life, 
managing a theatre in Dublin, and forcing his essentially lyric gifts to 
provide it, in conjunction with Lady Gregory and J. M. Synge (pron. sin), 
with a répertoire. ; 

Yet his patriotism seldom makes itself manifest in his poems, and again 
it must be his fear of becoming rhetorical that hinders him from pouring 
out his full heart. The note of pure patriotism, of enthusiastic devotion to 
Erin, is only struck in the miniature play Cathleen ni Houlihan. Then there 
is The Green Helmet, a heroic farce in the metre of the Nibelungenlied, in 
which a mysterious green helmet functions as an apple of discord or bone 
of contention, affording the poet an opportunity for exhorting his countrymen 
to refrain from internal dissensions, and to be a united whole. !) And there are 
also a few lyrics in which patriotism is rather suggested than fully expressed, 
e.g. Red Hanrahan’s Song About Ireland.... 


The old brown thorn trees break in two high over Cummen Strand, 
Under a bitter black wind that blows from the left hand; 

Our courage breaks like an old tree in a black wind and dies, 

But we have hidden in our hearts the flame out of the eyes 

Of Cathleen, the daughter of Houlihan.... *) 


Somewhere, in his Per Amica Silentia Lunae, the poet delivers himselt 
of the opinion that ‘we make out of the quarrel with others, rhetoric, but 
of the quarrel with ourselves, poetry’.*) The saying is plausible, — but W. B. 
Yeats himself refuted the first part of it in a poem, entitled September 1913, 
(it is interesting to compare its date with that of Joseph Campbell’s preface 
to Jrishry!) in which pent-up passion, breaking through Yeats’s habitual 
barrier of reserve, dashes on, for all the world like Mazeppa’s Ukraine 
steed.... He apostrophizes Ireland, grown prosperous, materialistic, and 
forgetful of her idealistic sons in the past: 


What need you, being come to sense, 
But fumble in a greasy till 

And add the halfpence to the pence.... 
Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 

It’s with O’Leary in the grave. 


Was it for this the wild geese *) spread 
The grey wing upon every tide; 

For this that all that blood was shed, 
For this Edward FitzGerald *) died, 


») The purpose appears more clearly from the original prose version, where Cuchulain, 
the national hero, says: “Townland against townland, barony against barony, kingdom 
against kingdom, province against province, and if there be but two doorposts to a 
door the one fighting against the other.” — 1 do not think the Green Helmet, which 
should be very effective on the stage, has met with the appreciation it deserves. 

*) Cathleen ni Houlihan is one of the many kennings for Ireland. 

; Compare Ibsen: ‘At digte, det er at holdt dommedag over sig selv’. 

The wild geese were those Irishmen, who after the flight of James the Second 
served in the Continental armies as soldiers of fortune. 

*) Edward FitzGerald was the organizer of a rising in 1798. 
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And Robert Emmet!) and Wolfe Tone °) 
All that delirium of the brave; 
Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 

It’s with O’Leary *) in the grave. 


If these flaming lines be rhetoric, many people will feel like Oliver Twist 
and ask for more. But it seems to me that in quoting them we have at the 
Same time come to an explanation of the problem which is presented by 
the oeuvre of William Butler Yeats. “Two souls dwell in his breast’. Essentially 
romantic and often, like William Blake, proclaiming himself an advocate of 
exuberance in art, he admires the racy speech of Synge’s rustic characters, 
and the extravagant language that.an Irish peasant will use in telling 
something that has stirred him deeply. But when Yeats began to write there 
was little to set his soul on fire. About 1890, with Parnell thrown from his 
eminence, the current of Irish politics was like the old Rhine in the sands 
of Katwijk. In the field of art, the ‘Neo-Romantic’ movement of Rossetti 
and Morris had spent itself; aestheticism had come in its stead; Oscar Wilde 
and his fellows had divested themselves of their beards and moustaches, 
their hirsute appendages, testifying by this symbolic act that the time for 
exuberance was past and the time for pruning and clipping come. Romantic- 
ism began once more to be considered bad form, and W. B. Yeats caught 
the infection. There was much in the prevalent theories about symbolism, 
economy of means etc. which appealed to the artist in him, so that he took 
to them as a duckling takes to the water. (Remember his abhorrence of 
rhetoric and his avowed wish to give his emotions unembellished). Hence 
a conflict in which the romantic Yeats, repeatedly worsted by the esthetic, 
mostly yields up the field to his antagonist, making unexpected returns, 
however, to prove — like our Pierlala — that he is not dead. 

I am not going to affirm that literature has suffered any losses in the 
process; assisted no doubt by his theories the poet has often attained to a 
concentration, and a terseness of expression which is probably unsurpassed 
in the literatures of Western Europe, and reminds one of the art of Chinese 
or Japanese poets, as in this Drinking Song: 


Wine comes in at the mouth 

And love comes in at the eye; 
That’s all we shall know for truth 
Before we grow old and die. 

I lift the glass to my mouth, 

I look at you, and | sigh. 


But on the other hand, Yeats admits himself that the conscious process 
of writing sincere and at the same time fastidiously beautiful verse has preyed 
upon his vitality. In his Responsibilities he exclaims, 


‘Fhe fascination of what’s difficult 

Has dried the sap out of my veins, and rent 
Spontaneous joy and natural content 

Out of my heart....’ 


as years before, in Adam’s Curse, he said, 


1) Robert Emmet was executed in 1803 for high treason. 

2) Theobald Wolfe Tone, having been arrested for trying to do with the help of 
the French what in our days Sir Roger Casement tried to accomplish with the help of 
the Germans, committed suicide in la (1798). 

8’) O’Leary may be termed the ‘Bayard of Fenianism’. 
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‘A line will take us hours may be; 
Yet if it does not seem a moment's thought, 
Our stitching and unstitching has been naught. 
Better go down upon your marrow bones 
And scrub a kitchen pavement, or break stones 
Like an old pauper, in all kinds of weather; 
For to articulate sweet sounds together 
Is to work harder than all these, and yet 
Be thought an idler by the noisy set 
Or bankers, schoolmasters, and clergymen 
The martyrs call the world.’ 


It makes him weary; looking at the setting sun he sits quiet, seeing the 
last embers of daylight die, when the counterpart of his weary self appears 


‘in the trembling blue-green of the sky. 
A moon, worn as if it had been a shell 
Washed by time’s waters as they rose and fell 
About the stars and broke in days and years.’ 


This section, like my second, closes with a note of weariness. It is the 
curlew’s cry again. 


VI. 


A man who is sceptical of his own feelings will naturally pay much 
attention to them and devote much time to their analysis. The process will 
yield its results, but will at the same time prevent the artist from realizing 
the mute and inglorious lives of ordinary people and from making himself 
their mouth-piece. How warmly do Padraic Colum and Joseph Campbell 
sympathise with the ploughman and the plough ‘that is twin to the Sword, 
that is founder of cities’.1) ‘Not for himself he ploughs’, Campbell reminds us: 


‘He offers sacrifice 

For me and you, 

Of earth, that in its time 
Will break to bread, 
The sacramental veil 

Of Godlihead’. *) 


Yeats only finds that ‘the heavy steps of the ploughman splashing the 
wintry mould’ are wronging the image of his beloved ‘that blossoms a rose 
in the deeps of [his] heart’. Though an aristocrat of the spirit he is by no 
means a despiser of the common people; he can, and does, enjoy talks 
with peasants and carters and fishermen. But he goes ta them as Words- 
worth went to nature: to enrich his own mind. He wants their sayings and 
Stories and superstitions; they are grist for his artistic mill, but he does 
not want the every day selves of his informants. It is true he wrote The 
Fiddler of Dooney, but this delightful little thing stands apart. Yeats does 
not individualize, as Campbell would have done, in such poems — admirable 
though they are — as The Meditation of the Old Fisherman, The Lamentation 


: Wild Earth, page 1. 
*) Irishry, p. 5. 
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of the Old Pensioner, and The Song of the Old Mother. Yeats’s old pensioner 
might just as well have been old Mr. X, Y or Z. Says he: 


I had a chair at every hearth, 
When no one turned to see, 

With ‘Look at that old fellow there, 
And who may he be?’ 

And therefore do I wander now, 
And the fret lies on me. 


The road-side trees keep murmuring: 
Ah, wherefore murmur ye, 

As in the old days long gone by, 
Green oak and poplar tree? 

The well-known faces are all gone 
And the fret lies on me. 


Joseph Campbell’s Old Age Pensioner, on the contrary, is a bit of genre- 
painting worthy of his namesake, Jozef Israels: 


He sits over the glimmering coal 
With ancient face and folded hands: 
His eye glasses his quiet soul, 

He blinks and nods and understands. 
In dew wetted, in tempest blown, 

A Lear at last come to his own. 


For fifty years he trenched his field 
That he might eat a freeman’s bread: 
The seasons balked him of their yield, 
His children’s children wished him dead. 
But ransom came to him at length 

At the ebb-tide of life and strength. 


And so he sits with folded hands 
Over the flag of amber fire: 

He blinks and nods and understands, 
He has his very soul’s desire. 

In dew wetted, in tempest blown, 

A Lear at last come to his own. 


This is excellent, — but Campbell is an unequal poet, whereas Yeats 
never falls beneath his own high level. In Campbell there are lines that 
might come from Whitman or Kipling. Yeats is always his own unmistakable 
self. And in his latest poetic volume, The Wild Swans at Coole, (1919) 
there is, besides much else to hold our attention, a convincing proof that 
he can get into another man’s skin, and can voice his inmost sentiments in 
a way that even Browning could not better. I refer to An Jrish Airman 
Foresees His Death, which | refrain from quoting. 


VII. 


It was the horns of Elfland faintly blowing that lured Yeats away from 
this workaday world. It was their music that made him a symbolist, brooding 
upon the outward forms of things, divining mysterious realities behind them, 
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and — since human language lacks the words to indicate these realities — 
playing in his poetry with these outward forms so as to suggest things 
they stand for, might stand for, or ought to stand for. Yeats finds his symbols 
not only in nature, not only in the grandeur of the dooms we have imagined 
for the mighty dead, — but everywhere, and he shows his greatness as a 
poet most when he discovers hidden splendours in trivial things and cock- 
and-bull stories. Take the Song of Wandering Aengus, which is in all 
anthologies; it is a veritable triumph of mind over matter. Ireland abounds 
with silly stories of soldiers or labourers catching fishes in some sleepy 
water and seeing these fishes turn into beautiful ladies or fairies. In Yeats’s 
hands the idea suffers a sea-change and becomes symbolical of the vision 
of beauty which, mysteriously and unexpectedly, comes to most people at 
some hour of their lives, and which sets the artist’s emotional mind aglow, 
filling his heart with infinite longing, so that he girds up his loins and 
goes out to recapture the ravishing phantom. Here we have no note of 
weariness. Like dead Evelyn Hope’s unknown lover, Aengus the poet feels 
convinced that the longing in him was created to be appeased at last. And 
the joy that is to be his will never pall upon him, being a temperate joy. 
There will be sunshine for him, but sunshine falling from a sky full of 
little sailing clouds that dapple the long grass. 

As a tule, however, we find in Yeats’s poems the longing without the 
expectation of its ever being appeased; he is a romantic unable to effect 
his ‘escape’. The Land of Heart's Desire instead of being a steady beacon 
and an incentive to action becomes a lure and an ignis fatuus, and the 
poet’s listening to the sweet everlasting voices of the Faery Host — the 
Shee — becomes fatal to him. Niamh and her crew ‘come between him 
and the deed of his hand’, ‘between him and the hope of his heart’. In a 
beautiful and poignant poem, one of the most beautiful and poignant that 
he ever wrote, 7he Man who Dreamed of Faeryland, we see Yeats, at war 
with himself, picturing a wretched wight for whom the labours, the joys, the 
loves, the hates of life, nay even the rest of the grave cannot have any 
meaning, because he must needs think of that 


‘dim, green, well-beloved isle, 
Where people love beside star-laden seas 
And chaplet their ‘calm ‘brows with leafage cool, 
And how, when fades the sea-strewn rose of day, 


A gentle feeling wraps them like a fleece, 
And all their trouble dies into its peace....’ 


W. B. Yeats has never caught more than fleeting glimpses or intimations 
of the beyond. Hence his spiritualistic experiments, his séances, his ‘takings 
of the hemp’, his voluntary apprentice-ship to that antic and fantastic 
individual yclept Sar Péladan, all the unhealthy and o’erdarkened ways 
which he thought were made for his searching, — even his enthusiasm for 
such poets as — not sceptical of their own feelings — dare assume the 
prophet’s mantle. I refer here to his well-known admiration for Rabindranath 
Tagore. Yeats has never come to his readers with an Evangel, like his 
fellow-poet, fellow-mystic and fellow-countryman George Russell (A. E.), 
saying like him: “There is no personal virtue in me other than this that I 
followed a path all may travel, but on which few do journey. It is a path 
within ourselves where the feet first falter in shadow and darkness but 
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which is later made gay by heavenly light.... If we concentrate we shall 
have power. If we meditate we shall lift ourselves above the dark environ- 
ment of the brain. The inner shall become richer and more magical to us 
than the outer which has held us so long....” A. E. is free of the company 
of the Unseen Host. Yeats is not. There is a door which he sometimes 
imagines to be ajar, but as soon as he approaches it, behold it is locked, 
and it is a vain attempt to wriggle in through the key-hole. And therefore 
A. E. can rejoice, and Yeats must yearn, 

And after all, why must he and why should he? For the man who is 
sceptical of his feelings there is another and — for him — a better refuge 
than fairy-land. It is the land of humour, and few poets can enter there. 
Humour is a gift. Yeats has it, and could make more of it, and endear him- 
self the more both to his contemporaries and to posterity because of it. 

Let me conclude this imperfect sketch with a perfect poem: 


The Saint and the Hunchback. 
Hunchback. 


Stand up and lift your hand and bless 
A man that finds great bitterness 

In thinking of his lost renown. 

A Koman Caesar is held down 

Under this hump. 


Saint. 


God tries each man 
According to a different plan. 
I shall not cease to bless because 
I lay about me with the taws 
That night and morning I may thrash 
Greek Alexander from my flesh, 
Augustus Cesar, and after these 
That great rogue Alcibiades. 


Hunchback. 


To all that in your flesh have stood 
And blessed, I give my gratitude, 
Honoured by all in their degrees, 
But most to Alcibiades. 
WILLEM VAN Doorn. 


A Little Bibliography to the Preceding Article (Very Incomplete). 


Plays for-an. Irish Theatre... 8/6 
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Responsibilities and Other Poems 5 7 : : an G == 
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The Cutting of an Agate . : : : i ; : : 6/— 
The Tables of the Law. : ; : é : : ; . 3s 
Cheap Editions of Deirdre and The King’s Threshold . 2 1/— 


Cheap Editions of The Hour Glass, The Pot of Broth and The 


Green Helmet . j —/6 
William Butler Yeats and The Irish Literary Revival, by Horatio 
Sheafe Krans (Heinemann, 1905). . 2/— 


Ireland’s Literary Renaissance, by Ernest A. Boyd (Maunsel, 1916) 7/6 
William Butler Yeats, The Poet in Modern Ireland, by J. M. 


Hone, Second Ed. (Maunsel, 1917) 2/6 
The Candle of Vision, by A. E. (Macmillan, 1919) . : . 6/— 
The Mountainy Singer, by Joseph Campbell (Maunsel 1910) 2/6 
Irishry, by Joseph Campbell (Maunsell, 1913) . : Z 2/6 
Wild Earth, by Padraic Colum, Sec. Ed. (Maunsel, 1917) . 2/6 
The Hill of Vision, by James Stephens (Maunsel, 1912) . 7 3/6 
Selections from Ancient Irish Poetry, Translated by Kuno Meyer, 

Sec. Ed. (Constable, 1911). : ; ; - ; ; =o 3/6 
Reincarnations, by James Stephens (Macmillan, 1918) . 3 3/6 
The Complete Poems of Francis Ledwidge (Jenkins, 1918) . 6/— 


Two Notes on Sweet’s Primer of Phonetics. 
I. 


The beauty of Sweet’s system of vowel-analysis is its ‘exactness’. This 
exactness is, no doubt, one of the chief causes of its success. Another cause 
is the admirably concise way of explaining things, familiar to students of 
Sweet’s books. Many readers fail to notice, however, that this exactness is 
sometimes only apparent, A case in point is the definition of high, mid, and 
low. After stating that “each new position of the tongue produces a new 
vowel,” Sweet declares that it is necessary “to select certain definite positions 
as fixed points whence to measure the intermediate positions !).” This is 
as definite as any mathematician could wish. There is less definiteness, 
however, when the selected positions are explained. In § 34 we are told 
that in i of pit “the front of the tongue is raised as high and as close to 
the palate as possible without causing audible friction, or buzz. In e of men 
it is somewhat *) lowered, and in @ it is lowered as much as possible.” Of 
these three points two may be suppOsed to be reasonable definite; but the 
mid-position can be definite only if it is supposed to be exactly mid-way 
between high and low. And this Sweet does not say. 

Unfortunately, this is not all. In explaining the difference between narrow 
and wide vowels, Sweet declares (Primer § 43) that in narrow vowels the 
“convexity of the tongue naturally narrows the passage — hence the name.” 
As the vowel in pit, which was selected as an example of a high vowel, 
is wide, it seems to follow that in a high-narrow vowel the distance between 
the front of the tongue and the palate is smaller, in other words; the high- 
narrow vowel, as i in French poli, is ‘higher’ than the high-wide i of 
English pit. But in that case high ceases to denote a definite position. And 
the same objection, mutatis mutandis, applies to the definiteness of low. 

It is possible, however, that the passage about narrow and wide vowels 
should be understood differently. It might be that high-wide and high-narrow 


: Primer of Phonetics?, § 32. 
3) Italics are mine. 
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denote the same position, i.e. the same degree of narrowing of the passage 
between the tongue and the palate. That would be the case if we may 
assume that in the passage quoted Sweet means that the narrowing of the 
passage by means of the shape (convexity) of the tongue takes the place 
of narrowing it by means of raising some part or the whole body of the tongue. 


Il. 


One of the greatest difficulties in Sweet’s vowel-analysis is the discussion 
of the mixed vowels. It seems to have caused difficulties to Sweet himself. 
In the Handbook of Phonetics (1877, § 31) after explaining front and back- 
vowels, he goes on: “There is also a third class, the ‘mixed’ (gutturo- 
palatal) vowels, which have an intermediate position, such as the English 
[2:] in err, the German [a] in gabe.’’ The vagueness of this explanation 
was evidently felt to be unsatisfactory, for in the Primer we find it explained 
that in the mixed vowels “the whole tongue is allowed to sink into its 
neutral flattened shape, *) in which neither back nor front articulation pre- 
dominates.” 

This is much clearer; the only thing that is not quite clear is, why the 
vowels should be called mixed. As far as I can see the real foundation for 
the name is to be found in the acoustic qualities of the vowels. It is 
well-known that front-vowels are higher in pitch than back-vowels, and that 
mixed vowels take an intermediate position. J think it probable that this 
acoustic relation between the three groups of vowels was in the mind of 
the inventor of the term, *) although Sweet gave an organic definition of it. 

To prevent. misunderstanding, I may add that these two notes are only 
intended to help readers to understand Sweet’s book more completely. 
For a criticism of the theory I venture to refer to the third edition of my 


Handbook. 
K. 


1) It is curious to find that these vowels can be narrow i.e. with a convex shape of 


the tongue. 
2} I do not know whether it was Bell or Sweet. 


Notes and News. 


English Association in Holland. As in former years, the University of 
London is organizing two summer vacation courses for foreigners, the one 
to be held at Bedford College under the direction of Mr. Walter Ripman, 
M. A., the other at University College, which will be conducted by Mr. 
Daniel Jones. ics. 

The programmes of both courses are largely similar to those held last 
summer, for which members are referred to nos. 2, 3, 6 and 7 of this 
journal. The fee for University College is £ 3 3s. od., for the main course 
(Aug. 3—16 incl.), besides one guinea for each of two optional supplementary 
courses, viz. an afternoon course of practical exercises in grammar and 
composition (Aug. 4th, 5th, 6th, Qth, 10th, 12th, 13th and 16th), and a 
continuation course of ear-training exercises, pronunciation exercises and 
fluency practice from Aug. 17—21 inclusive. These supplementary courses 
are only open to students attending the main course. Applications should 
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be made before June 15th, and accompanied by a registration fee of £ 1, 
1 s. od., which will form part of the whole fee. They should be addressed to 
Walter W. Seton. M. A., D. Lit., Secretary, University College, London, W.C. 1. 

The Bedford College course will be held from July 23 to August 19. 
The fee is £ 4; applications should be made to The University Extension 
Registrar, University of London, London, S. W. 7. The directors of both courses 
are prepared to assist intending students in finding suitable accommodation. 

As regards courses for advanced students, about which the Committee 
has made special enquiries, Mr. Ripman writes to say that “we had special 
classes for the most advanced students in phonetics last year; and I am 
hoping to arrange for some grading in the conversation classes, which I 
have not attempted before. But there will be no separate ‘course for ad- 
vanced students’, — There are too few of these in any year to justify it.” 
A similar answer has been received from Mr. Jones: “In regard to advance 
work in the Vacation Course, it has not been possible to arrange for any 
advance work this year, but the Students are classified for their practical 
work according to their attainments, so that the advance students will be 
together, and will do advanced practical work.” 


Dutch students attending either of these courses are requested to 
send their names and addresses (in Holland) to the Association Secretary. 


The hon. secretary thanks those members who have sent in addresses of 
English families taking paying guests, and will be glad to hear of any 
further suitable places of residence for Dutch students in England. Several 
enquiries have already been dealt with. Stamped and addressed envelopes 
should be enclosed in all letters of enquiry. 


The “Internationale School voor Wijsbegeerte” at Amersfoort announces 
a course to be held by Dr. G. R. S. Mead, President of The Quest Society, 
London, from 23—28 August. Dr. Mead will lecture on The Mystical Philosophy 
and Gnosis of the Trismegistic Tractates. Applications for admission should 
be made to the Secretary, Doodenweg, Amersfoort, and should be accom- 
panied by a fee of at least f 15.—. 


Report B-Examination 1919. The supplement to the Staatscourant of 
26 & 27 March, 1920, no. 61, contains the report of the B-committee for 
1919, from which we give the following extract: 


TABEL I. Akte B. (Middelbaar onderwijs.) 


Aantal van hen, die 
Gevraagde akte 


4 & oD elo: See Wns sic 
cater [oe a8 | Soe s| See | seSe(S__5/8l2 
van Candidaten. | 62 |S 5 eee Bote SSESSSEH| Lis 

vo ion) wo ere O 
S| qa SS SOD eH 2 ecarke Seas 30 > 
£ aS) oo SBShe! OOS on U.S Sarno — 10 
bekwaamheid. SEEMS SRS Sw Sls wes | Fee) s/2 
NS] OfS0S (NESSES |Z 5a 
bos LS} LEH ‘SN 
Akte B. Vrouwen . 43) 6 |14 
Middelbaar Mannen.. 2 5 |10 
Onderwijs. Totaal... 6°) 35 11 | 24 
) De 2 vrouwelijke candidaten, die niet zijn opgekomen voor het mondeling gedeelte, 


zijn hieronder begrepen. 
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TABEL II. 
A SS SS SAAS PT WSSSTSY 
‘Aantal minted Schriftelijk. Mondeling. 
Candidaten. dat is toegekend | % Opsel ee ef (53) o/s 3| 24 
Ele [g| 22 | 52 US| 8\/8 la) 2s 
S|°s/2| 53 | 38 See siBls| ss 
het praedicaat: Siselel Bs SESlo(S\/E| sZ¥ 
Ss S n ie oe 5 = 5 Oss | n s as 
Vrouwen ...j| 5 = zeer goed. 1 Oi. 0 | 0 0 O)..0} 2 1 
4 = goed. Poe 5 0 Is 2 Lic hs3 6 
3 = voldoende. 9) - 12-16) 16 ite) 12 \11}17) 14] 12 
2 = onvoldoende. ay hh 9 6 S=Liste2e1 i 
| | = slecht “es Bled Sag | 0 | 0] o| o| o 
Mannen....|5 = zeer goed. 2\.> 0} Of=.0 | 0 0 | o| 0| 0 Ey 
4 = goed. LOW 262) 54 2 2 2 21 clete3 3 
i = voldoende. Bt oT Gis <7 10 8 | 6{12}11} 10 
2 = onvoldoende. Of 4 tt 8 5 | a2iok 2 
| | = slecht o| of 1] o 0 | o | ol 0] o| o 


»De commissie vindt aanleiding tot het maken van de volgende opmer- 
kingen : 

De vertaling van ’t Nederlandsch in ’t Engelsch was dit jaar bepaald 
beter dan in vorige jaren. De commissie meent de verbetering te moeten 
toeschrijven deels aan het feit, dat de candidaten den wenk van de commissie 
van het vorige jaar hebben ter harte genomen, deels hieraan, dat vele 
candidaten hebben gebruik gemaakt van de mogelijkheid om weer voor 
korteren of langeren tijd in Engeland te verblijven. Dat dit laatste ook een 
gunstiger invloed heeft gehad op den uitslag van het onderzoek naar de 
kennis van het hedendaagsch Engelsch, spreekt van zelf; en de commissie 
is over het algemeen over dien uitslag tevreden. 

Over den uitslag van het onderzoek naar de kennis van de historische 
spraakkunst is de commissie minder tevreden. Niet alleen dat de candidaten 
dikwij!s groote moeite hadden met het vertalen van een eenvoudig stukje 
Oudengelsch proza (hetgeen vaak het gevolg was van hunne onbekendheid 
met Oudengelsche grammaticale vormen), maar hun inzicht in taalontwik- 
keling bleek ook dikwijls zeer opperviakkig te zijn. De commissie raadt 
daarom toekomstige candidaten de gewone vormleer van het Oudengelsch 
degelijk te bestudeeren, goede boeken over Engelsche taalwetenschap te 
raadplegen en zich een denkbeeld te verschaffen van de bronnen waarop 
onze kennis van de oudere taal steunt. 

De leeslijsten door de candidaten ingezonden waren over het algemeen 
tot voldoening van de commissie met meer zorg en nauwkeurigheid samen- 
gesteld dan in vorige jaren. 

Bij het lezen van de letterkundige opstellen heeft het de commissie in de 
eerste plaats getroffen, dat betrekkelijk vele candidaten (vooral vrouwelijke) 
zich niet hadden gehouden aan het opgegeven onderwerp. Hoewel de 
commissie dit voornamelijk toeschrijft aan de zenuwachtige haast waarmede 
candidaten soms hun opstel maken, stemt het haar tot nadenken, dat een 
candidaat kalmweg het onderwerp naar eigen goedvinden zoodanig gewijzigd 
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had, dat zij een opstel kon schrijven over een geheel verschillend, niet 
opgegeven -nderwerp. Natuurlijk moet zulk een wijze van handelen een 
nadeeligen invloed oefenen op het praedicaat aan het opstel toegekend, en 
de commissie raadt daarom toekomstige candidaten zich rekenschap te geven 
wat met de opgaaf van een onderwerp is bedoeld. In de tweede plaats 
schrijft de commissie het groote aantal onvoldoende praedicaten toe aan de 
wijze waarop vele candidaten hun opstel inrichten. Zij schijnen te denken, 
dat de hoofdzaak is het vertellen van den inhoud van het werk dat zij 
behandelen, terwijl de commissie het over ’t algemeen voldoende acht indien 
de candidaat slechts zooveel van den inhoud van een letterkundig werk 
vermeldt, als onmisbaar is voor het goed begrip van zijn eigen gedachten 
en beschouwingen. 

Bovendien heeft het de commissie getroffen, dat vele candidaten de groote 
dichters en prozaschrijvers niet behandelen met den hun toekomenden 
eerbied door voortdurend alleen beginletters te gebruiken. Zoo houden 
sommigen er van Shakespeare aan te duiden met Sh.; Tennyson met T.; 
Browning mei B.; iets wat getuigt van slechten smaak en niet kan worden 
aangemoedigd. 

Ook dit jaar bieek het, dat vele candidaten geen behoorlijk inzicht hebben 
in de wijze waarop de Engelschen hunne woorden en uitdrukkingen afkorten: 
e.g. en viz., op verkeerde wijze gebruikt, fi. en a.o., kwamen ook dit 
jaar herhaaldelijk voor. 

Dat vele candidaten het zoo nauw niet nemen met het juiste gebruik van 
komma’s, punten en andere leesteekens is ook weer door deze commissie 
opgemerkt en ze kan niet nalaten toekomstige leeraren op het gewicht van 
het juiste gebruik dezer teekens te wijzen. 

Bij het mondeling onderzoek naar de kennis der letterkunde gaven ook 
dit jaar vele candidaten blijk geen voldoend verband te kunnen leggen 
tusschen de Engelsche letterkunde en de politieke geschiedenis van Engeland. 
Wat vorige commissies herhaaldelijk verklaard hebben, nl. dat het onmogelijk 
is een goed inzicht te krijgen in belangrijke letterkundige voortbrengselen 
zonder dit verband, beaamt ook deze commissie ten volle, en zij dringt ten 
zeerste aan op studie van de staatkundige geschiedenis. Ook de aardrijks- 
kunde behoort niet geheel en al te worden verwaarloosd.” 


The subjects set for the literary essays were published in E.S., l, 6. 


English Books for Central Europe. Our note on English Studies in 
Germany in the preceding number has brought us into touch with a splendid 
effort that is being made by the Anglo-American University Library for 
Central Europe to supply German and Austrian scholars with English and 
American books on loan. The Preliminary Statement breathes a spirit 
that augurs well for the future relations between the enemies of yesterday. 
“By thus taking the initiative in extending the hand of fellowship to col- 
leagues in former enemy countries, British and American scholars are seizing 
a timely opportunity of helping to heal the wounds of the war and of 
exemplifying in a practical and convincing way the true ‘international mind’.” 
As we are informed by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. B. M. Headicar, Librarian of 
the London School of Economics, (Clare Market, London, W. C. 2) — “a 
committee has already been formed in Central Europe consisting of represent- 
atives of the six most important learned societies in Germany and Austria, 
at Berlin, Gottingen, Heidelberg, Leipzig, Munich and Vienna, to co-operate 
with the English committee for the carrying out of the plan. Centres will be 
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formed in Germany and Austria for the reception and housing of the loan 
collections, and, as soon as ever definite arrangements have been made, the 
reception and despatch of books from this side will be proceeded with. — 
I should be glad to hear from any university or institution in Germany or 
Austria which would care to take advantage of our proposals.” 

Query — what are the Dutch Universities going to do? 


Vereniging van Leraren in Levende Talen. The Vereniging held a 
special meeting on Saturday, April 3, to discuss the questions of graduation 
in modern languages, and of the abolition of French in elementary schools. 

Mr. J. Gombert spoke on the former subject, and defended the following 
motion : 

De buitengewone Algemene Vergadering der ,, Vereniging van Leraren in Levende 
Talen”, gehouden op 3 April 1920 in het Gebouw voor Kunsten en Wetenschappen 
te Utrecht, 

gehoord de inleiding en de daarop gevolgde besprekingen over het onderwerp: 
»De B-bezitters en het doctoraat in de letteren”, 

spreekt op de gronden, vervat in de bijgaande memorie van toelichting, als 
haar mening uit, dat aan alle bezitters der akte M.O.B. in een der moderne talen 
het recht van promotie tot doctor in de letteren en wijsbegeerte moet worden 
toegekend, 

en besluit deze motie ter kennis te brengen van de Minister van Onderwijs, 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen, de leden van de Onderwijsraad, en de leden der 
Staten-Generaal. 


With the restriction that this privilege should only apply to those who 
held the B-certificate when the Act came into force, the motion was carried 
with two dissentients. 

Dr. K. J. Riemens then gave an address on ,Het Frans op het toelatings- 
examen. Een didaktiese en een sociale kwestie’, for which we refer to 
Berichten en Mededelingen, no. 21. 

An ordinary meeting was held on Tuesday, May 25, a report of which 
will appear in our next issue. 


Translation. 


1. It was in the summer holidays. 2. We were staying, with our whole 
family, big and small, at a small seaside-resort. 3. Our children fully 
enjoyed the sea and the dunes and were tanned by the sun. 4. At our 
hotel, which also boasted a “concert hall” social evenings were occasionally 
organized and music and dancing formed the chief items of the programme. 
5. On one of these evenings a young rising lady-singer Miss M. of Am- 
sterdam was to oblige. 6. The guests felt bound to express their gratitude 
for her kindness by offering her flowers. 7. One of the ladies, who knew 
the dunes well and knew where to find the finest flowers, proposed that 
all of us, big and small, should set out to gather flowers. 8. This plan 
met with great approval. 9. On a sunshiny morning the merry crowd 
went off to the dunes and returned home with a wealth of gay flowers. 
10. These were made into an elegant basket of flowers which was to be 
offered to the singer in the evening. 11. The children drew lots which of 
them should be allowed to do this and the lot fell on a nice boy of twelve, 
and a girl of seven, a naughty little thing. 
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12. The evening came and everything went smoothly. 13. The young 
singer scored a great success by her well-rendered songs and after the 
applause had subsided the two children climbed on the platform, and with 
a “That’s for you, Miss M.”, the girl handed her the basket. 14. The 
singer was delighted and kissed the child heartily on the fresh face. 15. 
And then she took the boy’s brown head between her two hands and gave 
Lim too a sounding kiss. 16. Then the unexpected happened. 17. A 
clear boy’s voice, distinctly audible to the farthest end of the room, said: 
“Thank you very much, Miss M.” 

18. The effect was startling. 19. There were thunders of applause and 
merry exclamations as: “Miss M. if we say “thank you’’ prettily shall we 
also get something then?” or “If we had known that, we should also have 
drawn lots” rang through the hall. 


Observations. 1. We were having our summer-holiday(s). Holiday is 
often used in England (not in U. S.) in the sense of vacation, comprising 
either more or less than one day. Jt happened during the summer-holidays. 

2. The whole of our family. With all our family. Mr. van der Pant was 
cut off from all his family. (H. G. Wells, Mr. Britling, II, Il, § 8.) Watering- 
place = 1) a sea-side place, 2) a place to which people go to drink mineral 
waters, a spa. A modest seaside-resort (seaside-place). 

3. Our children had a glorious time; Our c. enjoyed the sea and the 
dunes to the top of their bent = to their hearts’ content. Had been tanned 
by the sun. We think of the resulting state rather than of the action. Were 
sunburnt (sunburned). Browned by the sun: The hot Italian sun had parched 
and browned him (Thornby, Turner, Il 319.) 

4. In our hotel in which there was also a concert-room. The programme 
(program) consisted largely of music and dancing. A music-hall is a public 
building for variety entertainments, smoking and drinking being usually 
allowed; it may mean a hall used for musical performances: The pupils all 
repaired to a spacious music-hall and listened to a voluntary on the organ 
(Dickens, Amer. Notes, Ill). The numbers (items) of a programme. 

5. An Amsterdam singer; Miss M. of Amsterdam; a singer from Am- 
sterdam. Cantatrice is correct, but the term is little used; songstress again 
is not often applied to human beings; artist is too vague. Would give a 
recital: agreement is expressed by the verb fo be, followed by an infinitive 
with to. Recital is not the right word (musical performance especially by 
one person or of the works of one person). Miss M., who was in a fair 
wav to make herself a name. 

6. Hotel-guest seems to be non-existent, at least we could not find the 
word in our dictionaries. The guests thought it right to express their gratitude. 
Thought it their duty is too strong. Thought to be obliged to express.... 
This construction is not admissible in English. See Observation 2 on p. 21. 

7. Proposed our setting out. Proposed that all of us (grown ups and 
children) would go. The auxiliary of the subjunctive is should, not would. 
That we should go in a body. Suggest = to propose with modesty or 
diffidence (Webster). The young and the old is wrong because the definite 
article before the adjective implies that the whole class is meant. 

9. (On) one sunshiny morning (Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 1, Ch. 1) quoted 
by Poutsma Il, 1171. Went into the dunes is not correct. We may say : went 
out into. Cheerful party. Gaudy flowers is a bad rendering, gaudy meaning 
vulgarly and tastelessly brilliant, it is a term of dispraise. 

10. Flowerpiece does not render Dutch bloemstuk. A flowerpiece is 
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1) a picture representing flowers, 2) a gardenplot or border. Which would 
be offered. See Observation 5. 

11. Lots were drawn which of them would do this. See Observation 7. 
To cast lots. Bradley adds: archaic. However, he gives some modern instances 
of the phrase. — “Every seventh night we cast lots, and he or she to whose 
turn it falls is bound in honour to kill himself or herself’ (Harmsworth 
Magazine, July 1899). Properly speaking cast lots is to determine by the 
throw of a die, draw lots by drawing one thing from a number. — “We 
want to draw lots”. Hill drew first, then Barry, and in silence they compared 
the little sticks (Pall Mall Magazine, Aug. 1911). Dc not write a boy of 
twelve years. Write a boy of twelve, of twelve years old. , 

12. Everything (All) went (off) well. E.went swimmingly. Everything turned 
out very well: Our expedition up Vesuvius has turned out very well (Murray 
i.v. Turn). 

13. Made (won) a great success: Mile Raquel Meller, the Spanish singer, 
has made a great success in “Joy Bells” at the London Hippodrome (Times 
Weekly Edition April 23, 1920). Got on to the stage. Stage = Dutch tooneel. 
Podium is a seeming parallel. Well-recited. Wrong! Recitation is distinct 
from singing. Dutch alstublieft to call attention to what the speaker 
brings or offers must not be rendered by if you please Here (There) you are 
is too familiar, of course. “Ha, Bultitude, my boy, how are you? How are 
you, Jolland? Have you tickets? No? follow me then. You’re both over age, 
I believe. There you are; take care of them.” (Anstey, “Vice Versa”). 

14. Heartily kissed the child. The adverb should be placed after the 
object when it is more or less emphatic. Kissed the child’s fresh face. This 
brings the idea “face” into undue prominence, the action is directed to that 
part of the body exclusively. 

15. The brown boy’s head. See Jespersen’s “Syntax” on Partial Adjuncts, 
12. 3 ff. The burnt head of the boy is ludicrous. 

16. Then happened what nobody expected. As a rule the adjective, preceded 
by the definite article is used as a noun to denote a whole class, either in 
the singular, in which case it is an abstract neuter, or in the plural when 
it denotes living beings. In some cases, however, the generic notion is not 
so salient and we approach the concrete neuter (Jespersen “Syntax” 11. 31.). 
He never did or said the expected, the ordinary. (Norris, The Pit 128.) If 
the unexpected did not happen pretty often, some of us would be very 
much disappointed (Royal Magazine, Nov. 1902, 94). 

17. Till the back of the hall. Till should be to; till, used in a local sense, 
is a Scotticism. 

19. There was a hearty round of applause. If we say “thank you” neatly. 
The word neatly is inappropriate (= with brevity, clearness and point): It 
may be doubted whether a ticklish point was ever put more neatly (Man- 
chester Examiner 1884). Gower was a skilful versifier and the master of 
an extremely neat style (Greenough & Kittredge “Words and their Ways” 
p. 91.). Resounded through the hall. 


Good translations were received from Luctor, Utrecht, Z. Th., Oldenzaal, 
A. H., Flushing, P. B., Tiel, A. H., Amsterdam, C. R., Amsterdam, K. V., 
Rotterdam. Translations of the following text should be sent to P.J.H.O. 
Schut, 54a Diergaardelaan, Rotterdam, before July 1. 


1. Het huis stond achter boomen. 2. Het werd nu Oud-Lacy genoemd en was in 
vroeger tijd de voornaamste verblijfplaats der familie geweest. 3. Een gedeelte ervan 
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Aids to Translation. 


The complaint is often heard that the lack of an exhaustive Dutch-English 
dictionary makes it extremely difficult for students translating a Dutch text 
to find the word they want. It is true there are many books to guide the 
beginner, yet without wishing to detract from the merits of these works, we 
are bound to say that in many cases they fail to give information about 
quite common words and phrases. It is especially the prepositions that offer 
difficulties. The following alphabetical list aims at filling some gaps. Of course 
we do not pretend to exhaust the subject and.no doubt have omitted much 
that in this connection would be found serviceable and appropriate. 


A is een aapje (nursery rhyme teaching the letters of the alphabet.) A 
is for.... stands for.... 

Aaikorf. Ee!-trap (Murray i. v. Trap) basket trap. (Jack’s Reference Book) 
wicker-trap (Strand Magazine Oct. 1901, 472). 

Aan. Aan de grens, on the frontier; aan den hemel, in the heavens, (sky); 
aan de muur, on the wall; ring aan een vinger, ring on a finger; aan een 
lint, on a ribbon; aan een ketting, I have always had the key on my watch- 
chain ; the dog is on the chain (C.O.D.); apen slingeren aan hun staart, monkeys 
swing from branches by their tails; bijna geen korst aan ons brood, hardly 
any crust to our loaves; aan het hof, at the court; aan de universiteit, at 
the university; aan de bank, at the bank; aan de “Daily Chronicle’, on 
the “Daily Chronicle’; aan de rechtbank, at the bar; aan een kantoor, at 
an office; hij is aan de telefoon, he is on the telephone and wishes to 
speak to you; liggen aan, Rotterdam is on the Maas, Burton on Trent 
(C.0.D.); aanhebben, has his boots on (C.O.D.). This individual had on a 
terrible check suit; aan hebben, (angling term) I have another bite.... ah! 
he’s off again (Murray i.v. “Bite’); Daar kwam de eerste cab aan, Up came 
the first cab. Along came a party of thirty natives; Daar is niets aan, it is 
dead easy, it is a mere cinch (Americanism?) it is as easy as falling off a 
log; Er is niets aan het boek, the book is poor stuff, (worthless); Er is 
niets aan dien kerel, he is a dried up bookworm, (a bore); er op aan kunnen, 
You can take it from me that self respect is a fine thing (depend upon it, 
self respect is a fine thing); eraan, Kill me if you can, for if you can’t you’re 
done; aan het werk (spelen), at work, at play; aan het toenemen (afnemen), 
on the increase (decrease); te hard gewerkt aan zijn wiskunde, had worked 
too closely at his mathematics; zijn sigaar aansteken aan, to light o’s cigar 
at; zich prikken aan een speld, to prick o.s. witha needle; kennen aan zijn 
kleeren, know by his dress; zien aan zijn blikken, perceived by his looks; 
het is aan U, it is for you to say, it is yours to command; het is aan U om 
te- spelen, it is your turn to play; de brief is aan U, for you, addressed to 
you; Er is heel wat werk aan, it is a tough job (uphill work); aan stukken 
breken, to break to pieces; aan reepjes snijden, to cut cake into fingers; 
to cut into slices, cut in(to) pieces (C.Q.D.) to break into crumbs. 

Aanbinden. Den strijd —, to do battle (with a dragon). 

Aanblik. Zich in den — verlustigen, to feast one’s eyes upon. 

Aanbrengen. We must fix up some counterpoise to the trapdoor. Iced 
cakes, unless the icing is arranged in layers and not on the outside, are 
not advisable. 

Aandacht. Zij kon nergens haar — bij houden, could not keep her 
attention fixed on anything; zijn aandacht wijden, schenken, German thinkers 
have bent their attention to this subject; He had no time to give serious 
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thought to the matter; luisteren met gespannen —, listen with strained attention. 

Aandeel. We may fully acquit William of any personal share in the evil 
deeds of Odo. 

Aandoen. Pijnlijk —, The very sound of her voice sets your teeth on edge. 

Aandringen. Op — van, at the instance of. 

Aandrukken. Zich dicht — tegen. The child nestled closer to her 
father’s side. 

Aangetrouwd. Our “in laws” suffer (relations in law). 

Aangeven. Zich —, Names of competitors must be given in before...; 
Will you hand (reach) me down that hammer? Goods entered for importation. 
The vessel does not arrive until her captain enters her at the Customs 
House; de aangegeven uren: Books cannot be supplied after 3.30 in January, 
Feb., 4.30 in March and October, but readers who cannot reach the reading 
room before the hours specified may apply to...; z. voor een examen —, 
to send in o’s papers; de melodie aangeven, to start (raise) the tune. 

Aanhang. He had a following too, for he represented a popular cause. 

Aanhangen. Een zaak —, to espouse (support) a cause. 

Aanhouden. Heading our course towards a low island called Marken; 
wegens bedelarij aangehouden: taken up for begging along the street; kennis 
—, I made no attempt to keep in with the family whom I found both tire- 
some and snobbish; het —d natte weer, the continued wet. 

Aanjagen. Angst —: They have given the inhabitants of Scarborough a 
thorough fright. 

Aanklampen. He was waylaid by two gentlemen; The peddler, before 
leaving the parish bounds, waylaid a little girl, and induced her to take 
charge of a bundle of handbills. 

Aankomen. Put on flesh, pick up flesh; —de jongen: half man, half 
boy. When Joseph Sedley was a big, swaggering hobbledehoy (Vanity Fair) 
Hobbledehoys finding him safe sport, smashed the tall hat over his eyes 
time after time (Morrison “Tales of Mean Streets”) The hobbledehoy state 
of chicken youth (Strand Mag. Nov. 894, 553), I’m just between a man 
and a boy, I ’m what you call a hobbledehoy; De duw is wat te hard 
aangekomen: The policeman, alarmed that his push might have serious 
results, bends down. 

Aankruipen. Daar kwam een muisje aangekropen .... The “creep mouse, 
creep mouse!” of English mothers when playing with their children. The 
derivation has been sought in the Dutch “te-ratje!” (sic), the little rat (J. 
S. Farmer “A Dictionary of Americanisms” i.v. “Terawchy Terawchy”). Five 
little pink toes, calling for some silly woman to say “This little pig went 
to market” on them. (Kate Douglas Wiggin “Timothy’s Quest”) 

Aankunnen. Heel wat geld —: King Milan, a shiftless and expensive 
monarch who was always out of pocket (Times History of the War Il 209). 
Emma is expensive and she does not like to demean herself (“Strand 
Magazine” Dec. 1902, 745). Sir Oliver, likewise an expensive man (Murray 
under Expensive 1 b; calls it rare). Reames i Shee 

Aankijken. Hij zal er je niet vriendelijk om —: he will view it in an 
unfriendly way; iemand “vuil” —: he looked black at all of them, scowled 
at them. Lief —: If I keep on the soft side of granny she’ll give me a bicycle. 

Aanleggen. Het slim —: to manage a thing very cleverly, to go about 
it very cunningly. I thought we had managed it so cleverly; een bad —_, 
he wanted a bath fixed in; electrisch licht —, Bells and electric light had 
already been installed, (v. een boot): We brought up alongside a quay for 
the night. (Leg) aan! (commando), Present! 
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The Chapbook, A Monthly Miscellany. Published by The Poetry 
Bookshop. Numbers 8—10 (Febr.- April 1920); 1/6 each. 


Number 8 contains four prose papers with an introductory note by Mr. 
Alec Waugh (the author of The Loom of Youth), whose verdict, ‘there is 
(meaning: there can be) no such thing as impersonal criticism’, does not 
seem to be endorsed by his collaborators — Douglas Goldring, W. L. George 
and Gerard Hopkins — or by T. S. Eliot, Aldous Huxley and F. S. Flint, 
who are responsible for the contents of number 9: Three Critical Essays 
on Modern English Poetry. Mr. Goldring, who makes some shrewd hits at 
Edmund Gosse’s labours in the field of criticism (“Does he show an un- 
erring flair for ‘the gift’; can he instantly detect quality, has he ever taken 
a risk, made an original discovery, staked his reputation on a personal 
judgment ?”) — praises J. C. Squire for his sound and just appreciation of 
the literature of the past, adding, however, that his judgments of his 
contemporaries ‘are not, perhaps, always impersonal’. There should be a 
‘rediscovery of a standard of values’. W. L. George complains of the form- 
lessness of the modern novel, cleverly characterizing ‘the latest row of 
moderns’...: “the intellectual idea completely disappears; only the character 
survives, his emotions and his sensations. First he gets up and prays, and 
feels. (He does not think.) Then he brushes his teeth and experiences the 
bristles as they move right and left. Also up and down. Ths causes the 
emotions to vary....” Mr. George does not intend any dismissal of the 
works of e.g. Dorothy Richardson *) as nonsense, but he does not believe 
they indicate the future of English novels. Mr. Waugh writes on Miss 
Clemence Dane’s works; her ‘inability to create a convincing man is a very 
serious drawback’. Gerard Hopkins discusses the art of the ‘short story’, and 
states that in spite of appearances there is not much doing in this line at 
present. “The ‘objective’ method is not just now in favour, and fiction tends 
to length, complexity or self-communing.’ 

I come to Mr. Eliot’s paper ‘A Brief Treatise on the Criticism of Poetry’. 
Shall I review it? There is much in it with which I find myself in perfect 
accord. But Mr. Eliot looks upon reviewing ‘as a barbarous practice of a 
half-civilised age’, which induces me to shirk the job. Besides, I think the 
author himself will approve of my taking his words to heart, when I content 
myself with saying, an extremely interesting paper; get it for yourself, read 
it and digest it. Having done this you may do the same thing with The 
Subject-Matter of Poetry, by Aldous Huxley, who, though insisting on a 
poet’s right to tackle any subject that sets his emotions vibrating, confesses 
that there are times when he wishes for a ‘Society for the Prevention of 
Premature Poetry having statutory powers to interdict all writers of verse 
from talking of love, God, nature, or, worst of all, dreams’. 

So far so good. But next we are given F. S. Flint’s standard of literary 
values, and now we find ourselves on debatable ground. This is not Mr. 
Flint’s view, who gives us fourteen literary axioms, some of them rather 
long ones. Now an axiom, I take it, is a proposition which, being self-evident, 
does not admit of being discussed. Are Mr. Flint’s axioms of this order? 
Here is number 12: ‘Rhyme’ diverts attention from many defects and defi- 
ciencies.lf a lame man walked by you with bells in his cap, you might not 
see his limp. Rhyme is to poetry what ear-rings are to a beautiful woman, 
a silly ornament, that is, no ornament at all — a toy trinket added to poetry. 


*) I contributed a little paper-on this author to De Amsterdammer of Feb. 28th, 1920. 
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It is a nuisance to the ear of a reader educated to appreciate the: essential 
qualities of poetry.’ 

_ I submit — not too modestly, being myself a poet of sorts — that there 
is good rimed poetry as well as rimeless, and that the beauty of the rimed 
poetry would suffer as much if it were re-written in rimeless verse, as the 
other kind would suffer if made to jingle. Mr. Flint’s comparison of [a piece of| 
poetry to a beautiful woman is faulty in that it assimilates an achievement 
of art to a work of nature. It would he better to compare a poem to a 
beautiful building, and rimes and lines to columns, friezes, mouldings. Who 
wants a Gothic cathedral to be refashioned into a Doric temple, or vice versa? 
If F. S. Flint writes rimeless poetry, that’s his affair. | can enjoy his work; 
but I will not have To Autumn, or Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh, or Harmonie 
du Soir dethroned. *) 

Number 10 gives six poems by Mary Webster, three by A. E. Coppard, 
and nine by John Redwood Anderson. Country Sabbath by the second is 
rather Whitmanesque in places. Storm on the Heath is too wordy. What 
are we to make of 

‘Calamity, the prodigious beast, 
Sharpens its claw of thunder ?’ 


I cannot feel how thunder can be compared to anything that wants sharp- 
ening. — Miss Webster’s verse pleases me better, in fact most of it is 
very good indeed, e. g. Unanswered. And Mr. Anderson’s impressionistic 
pictures of an October fair are a notable achievement. 


WILLEM VAN DOORN. 


Plays (Fourth Series). By JoHN GaLsworTuy. A Bit o’Love. — 
The Skin Game. — The Foundations. Duckworth, 7/— net. [Also 
in single volumes, cloth, 3/— net, paper covers, 2/6 net.] 


The Foundations deals in a playful, half-hearted way with the relation 
between capital and labour, the influence of the press and of the war, 
bolshevism, the sweating system and kindred subjects. These weighty matters 
are discussed by stock-figures, such asa philosophical butler, a philosophical 
Cockney workman, a well-meaning, philosophical lord, a stupid press-man, 
two uncommonly acute children and so forth. The ‘extravagant’ story is 
relieved by some broadly comic situations and many Shaw-like witticisms. 

Totally different plays are A Bit o’Love and The Skin Game. Here we 
have no longer to do with ghostlike types, mere mouthpieces of the author, 
but with real living beings. : . 

The hero of A Bit o’Love is a young clergyman in a village of the West, 
a thoroughly good, honest fellow, tenderhearted, poetical, fond of children, 
of animals, of music. He suffers so much under the unfaithfulness of his 
wife and the misapprehension of his own conduct, that he contemplates 
suicide, when at the last moment he is saved by a child. Her unconscious 
influence, together with that of nature and of the simple courage of a poor 
peasant, give him a deeper insight into man’s duty and leads him, in spite 


*) He praises some ‘cadence poems’, by ‘H. D.’, and justly. But is not the repetition 
of fhe wor ‘violets’ in the pecncnased a kind of substitute for rime? The Moon, by 
J. C. Squire was to me, too, a disappointment. But I will stake my reputation on The 
Lily of Malud. 
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of all his misery, to a joyful acceptance of life. A very beautiful play, full 
of genuine feeling and love of mankind. : 

The Skin Game is the exceptionally clever dramatic rendering of a struggle 
between Mr. Hillcrist, a country gentleman, and Mr. Hornblower, a rich 
upstart, who, by his factories and railways, threatens to spoil the neigh- 
bourhood and more especially Hillcrist’s property, because Mrs. Hillcrist 
has offended his family. Egged on by his wife, Hillcrist allows his agent 
to make use of a piece of information he possesses about Chloe, Horn- 
blower’s daughter-in-law, and this dishonourable deed, which he imme- 
diately regrets, leads to deplorable results. “Who toucheth pitch shall be 
defiled” the author puts under the title and the play once more brings 
home the great truth that even our slightest.evil actions may have con- 
sequences far beyond our original intention. 

The Skin Game is a masterpiece of stage craft, from the first scene to 
the last there is a high dramatic tension and the catastrophe with the 
pathetic figure of Chloe as the chief victim is very moving. 

With such plays as A Bit o’Love and The Skin Game before us, it seems 
unjust still to speak of the barrenness of the modern English stage. 


Am Ga Vea. 


English Extracts and Exercises for comparative study and training 
in composition. (For Lower and Middle Forms in secondary schools.) 
By F. H. PrircHaRD. George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 2sh.6d. 


The author formulates the aim of his book as follows: “..... to centre 
all the week’s work in English, whether essays or language exercises, round 
a suitable extract. 

The exercises in Language (A), (B) and (C), familiarize the children with 
the tools and raw material of literature. Those on Style, (D), show how the 
great craftsmen of letters used those tools, while the exercises termed 
“Additional” (E) give the pupils opportunities for trying their own hands 
at literary craftsmanship.” 

A splendid design. Nothing could be better calculated to arouse and keep 
up the young mind’s interest in things literary. A continual appeal is made 
to the finest elements in the pupil’s self. The exercises are of rare emulative 
value, calling into play his keenest imaginative, i.e. inventive efforts. 

The extracts, about twenty-five in number, have been chosen from Shake- 
speare, Scott, Gray, Browning, Tennyson, Arnold, Kingsley, etc. The appended 
exercises, already defined as to their function by Mr. Pritchard, are concerned 
respectively with The Use of Words (Agreement, Case, Tenses, The Order 
of Words, Malaprops, Repetition, Jingles and Alliteration, etc.), The Sentence 
and the Paragraph, Punctuation, The Choice of Words, (Descriptive Words, 
Rhyme and Rhythm, Archaisms, Antithesis, A Gossipy Style, Humour, etc.), 
Additional Exercises (Subjects for Essays, Character Sketches, Debates and 
Discussions, Soliloquy, Point-of-view Exercises, etc. etc.). In one of the (E)- 
exercises the pupil is required to write out an imaginary discussion between 
the Parson and the Schoolmaster as to which was more important in the 
village (!), or ashort character-sketch entitled “The Boy who sits next to me”, 
or again, to rewrite a given passage in the peculiar style of the preceding extract. 
One (B) exercise sets the task to construct a sentence after this example 
of a balanced sentence: Youth is full of pleasance, age is full of care for 
each of the following words: innocence; strength; hopes, etc. In certain 
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tasks the level of difficulty would seem to sink too low on comparison with 
that of the surrounding exercises; especially the proposed corrections of 
misspellings and malaprops appear too easy. 

There is no doubt that a good year’s work of this kind must bring an 
appreciable increase in technical ability, and also, as a no lesser effect, 
widen the young student’s outlook on life and literature. 

As a matter of course the employment of a similar work with Dutch pupils 
would exact a greater expense of time, but, considering that it supersedes 
to an extent the ordinary anthology and gives ample pretext for literary 
digression, it need not trespass unduly on the English programme in the 
highest forms of our secondary schools. 

The trial is worth making. 


Studies in Literature. An aid to literary appreciation and com- 
position. By F. H. PritcHarD. George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 
3 sh. 6d. 


The sequel to ‘Extracts and Exercises’, and a second large stride on the 
road to literary culture. The method of initiation into the beauties of literature 
exemplified in this interesting set is a somewhat new departure in literary 
classbooks. It differs from the conventional manner of approach in that the 
student is at once trained to enter into the spirit of literary work by patient 
Study of the unlit and unfamiliar paths of Style leading back to the mind 
of the maker. Thus he learns to view a work of art from the creative stand- 
point. By this virtual act of re-creation only does he become fully responsive 
to its essential elements of truth and beauty, and, as all real criticism must 
result from a similar experience, these books are sure to make real, sympa- 
thetic critics. 

This second volume contains some thirty extracts, partly from sources 
drawn upon in the first, and further from such noted stylists as Pope, 
Gibbon, Burke, Coleridge, De Quincey, Carlyle, Ruskin, Stevenson, etc. Each 
piece of prose or poetry is subjected to a critical discussion by which the 
student is to guide himself in his comparative studies of similar themes 
from several other sources carefully selected by the compiler. “The ideal 
plan”, the latter says, “is that he should have access to a well-furnished 
library where he may indulge in the fascinating search for parallels and 
illustrations, and so acquire the knack of handling books.” 

Each chapter includes in addition seven judiciously devised text exercises. 

It should augur well for a new book when it stirs a regret for lost opportunities. 


Practical English Composition by C. M. GerRRIsH B. A. and Mar- 
GARET CUNNINGHAM. Edited and arranged for use in English Schools 
by E. W. Epmunps M.A.,B. Sc. (Lond.) D. C. Heath & Co. 4sh. 


The book provides examples, hints and exercises on the technique of 
speaking and writing. Its three sections General Principles, Aids to Com- 
position and Special Forms of Composition deal in a concrete, clear and 
progressive manner with all the elements of style. This, for instance, is the 
synopsis of the Chapter Argument and Persuasion in the third section: 
Argument, Opinion and Fact, Evidence, Testimony, Circumstantial Evidence, 
Direct and Indirect Evidence, Proof, Induction, Deduction, The Syllogism, etc. 
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As a cleverly planned organic whole, the manual itself constitutes an ex- 
cellent mode! of the art it has undertaken to expound. Any one at all sensitive 
to adequacy in statement and to finish in form should patiently work his 
way through its three hundred and odd pages before studying the airy 
abstractions of a ‘Complete Rhetoric’. It is rather too difficult for our 
secondary schools, sc the suggestion is meant especially for our A- and B-men, 
who. judging from the frequent complaints of examiners, are also apt to 
trust to luck in matters of style. If studied seriously, the book will be found 
to give fine training to both the analytic and the synthetic functions of the 
mind. 
G. H. GOETHART. 


Selections from the Works of Thomas De Quincey. Edited with 
Introductory Matter and Notes by W. vAN Doorn. f 1.35. 

A Primrose Path, being an easy introduction to English Poetry. 
By W. vAN Doorn. Kemink, 1920. f 1.50. 


In many respects the two latest additions to the Kemink series continue 
its tradition of giving something decidedly above the average literary 
school-book. The Selections from De Quincey, including The Incognito or 
Count Fitz Hum, Early Memorials of Grasmere, Our Ladies of Sorrow, are 
edited by Mr. van Doorn with a biographical notice and an essay on De 
Quincey as an author, whilst numerous footnotes perfectly elucidate the text. 
Perhaps the choice of De Quincey as a representative of English Literature 
to our boys and girls is not so felicitous. Yet this is largely a matter of 
taste and I can imagine a man in sympathy with the “English opium-eater” 
that will succeed in getting his pupils interested in literature even through 
this mouthpiece. 

Personally I like the Primrose Path much better. Its introduction, headed 
The Gate into the Path, and the three Halts by the Way, clearly show how 
much Mr. van Doorn is in his element here, while to us they are so many 
useful hints as to how to make poetry attractive to young pupils. Among 
the poets that are not supposed to be too hard we are glad to welcome 
such names as: Yeats, Padraic Colum, Masefield, Bridges, Hardy, Davies 
and Newbolt. Of the old guard we only notice Kingsley, Tennyson and 
Longfellow, whilst Southey is represented by Father William which overleaf 
is admirably parodiéd by Lewis Caroll, and the Battle of Blenheim, of which 
we regret there is not another such parody. 

As Mr. van Doorn expects: the Primrose Path speaks tor itself and it is 
not too high praise if we assure him that it speaks well. 

W. v. M. 


The Political Significance of “Gulliyer’s Traveis”. By C. H. FIRTH. 
(From the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. IX). Oxford 
University Press, 28 pages. 1/6. 


Mr. Firth has succeeded in solving some of the mysteries that were still 
hanging round the pages of Gulliver's Travels, a success which calls for our 
admiration as well as our gratitude. The method he followed was the one 
indicated by Swift himself, viz. “to consult annals and compare dates”. At 
the time Swift began the Travels his mind was preoccupied with English 
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politics; when completing them, Irish politics were uppermost, which ex- 
plains the bitterness of the later voyages (IV and III). 

Quite plausible views are held by Mr. Firth as to the characters intended 
in Skyresh Bolgolam, Reldresal and Munodi. The first clearly stands for 
the Earl of Nottingham, Swift’s personal enemy, and First Lord of the Ad- 
mirality from Feb. 1680 to May 1684, a fact that accounts for Swift making 
him Lord High Admiral. The Second, Reldresal, Mr. Firth has no difficulty 
to identify with Lord Carteret, and the third, who by Dennis is taken for 
Bolingbroke (with reservation), is, according to him, probably intended for 
Viscount Middleton. 

A very interesting theory is held by the author with regard to the Flying 
Island. According to him it represents England, its name being suggested 
by Temple in his Memoirs, and again in one of his Essays. The Flying 
Island hovers over the subject land of Balnibarbi, which is identified with 
Ireland. Lagado stands for Dublin, and Laputa is Spanish for: the harlot, 
“a comparison suggested by Swift because, as a proverb in his Spanish 
Dictionary says, a lady of that kind ‘leaves the purse empty’.” 

Next an ingenious explanation is given of the scientific account of the 
nature of the Flying Island in Chapter III. The conclusion at which Mr. Firth 
arrives is that the story is “an allegorical representation of the successful 
opposition of Ireland to Wood’s halfpence’’. 

Mr. Firth also quotes from letters written by Swift to Ford, an edition of 
which is now being prepared by Mr. D. Nichol Smith, for the Clarendon 
Press, and promises to be one of great interest. W. v. M. 
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Id. 54, 1. March 1920. This part in honour of Lorenz Morsbach on the occasion of 
his seventeenth birthday requires somewhat fuller notice than is usually given to 
periodicals. It is a tribute to a veteran of German scholarship, but at the same time 
a monument of German learning, and an indication that Germany, in spite of the war, 
will remain the centre of English studies. : 

A portrait of Morsbach opens the collection. Fritz Réder describes the many-sided 
activities of his life in the style of an admiring and grateful pupil. It raises the wish 
that Dutch students of English might be induced, by the account of the work done in 
the university classes, to spend part of their time in a German university instead of 
remaining during five years in one small Dutch university with often two professors 
only whose lectures they attend. — O. Jirickzek shows, in a short article, that the 
identification of Seafola with Sabene of Ravenna in the M. H. S. epic Dietrichs Flucht, 
proposed by Chambers (Widsith) is untenable. — The Editor discusses Beowulf 445f.: 
Na pu minne pearft hafalan hydan, and shows that it refers to the practice of covering 
the head of dead people, so that the passage must be translated: ‘Thou wilt have no 
need to cover my head’. The difficulty of this explanation (first suggested by Konrath) 
was that the practice was only known to be Scandinavian. Hoops shows that it was 
also Anglosaxon. — Erik Bjérkman, a Swedish pupil of Morsbach’s, discusses the 
identification of 0. E. Hedcyn and Norse Hdkon, and the etymology of the names. — Two 
articles deal with manuscript studies, one by Wildhagen on the O.E. glosses to the 
Psalterium Gallicanum, the other by Max Forster on the late 0.E. Cotton Ms. Vespasian 
D XIV containing the texts published in 1917 by Warner for the E.E.T.S. (Karly 
English Homilies). Warner’s edition contains nothing but a literal reprint (with the 
manuscript corrections, whether right or wrong, in brackets). Férster’s detailed deseript- 
ion of the English pieces contained in the codex is valuable, indeed indispensable for 
students of Warner’s text, which contains hardly any pieces, however, that were not 
known before. — Notes on the etymology of English words are contributed by Horn, 
Holthausen, Ritter, and Ekwall. — Deutschbein, the author of System der ne. 
syntax, contributes a short article on the divisions of aspect, a problem that will continue 
to occupy students of Modern English syntax for some time to come, as it is likely 
that differences of aspect will account for many peculiarities of present-day English 
that have not been satistactorily explained hitherto. — Two other contributions concern 
the history of English sounds, one by Wolfgang Keller on the lengthening of vowels 
in French words, another by Eduard Eckhardt on the length of stressed vowels in 
open syllables in Modern English. — Two short notes by W. Franz are the only con- 
tribution on the history of syntax. There is one article on a literary subject, William 
Blake and the Cabbala, by Bernhard Fehr, and a collection of alliterative and rhyming 
combinations in modern English political, social, and newspaper life, by Heinrich 
Spies. A couple of reviews close this ‘miscellany’. When will Holland be able to 
produce anything like it in honour of a septuagenarian scholar compelled by law to 
resign his chair of English ? 
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A History of English Lawcourts. 


In presenting a sketch of the history of English lawcourts to the readers 
of this periodical, whose chief business it is to study English language and 
literature and their history, it is not necessary to say much by way of 
introduction or defence. However strange and out of the way such a subject 
as the history of lawcourts might appear in a periodical devoted to the 
study of French or German, it is well-known to students of English, by 
painful or disagreeable experience, that the complete understanding of many 
a piece of literature has been marred by a lack of such apparently technical 
knowledge as the forms of English law or the organization of the lawcourts. 
Such a knowledge is naturally the more necessary the older the period of 
literature that is being studied. The student of Chaucer wishes to know 
something of the ecclesiastical courts, the archdeacon’s e.g., when reading 
the Friars Tale; such a knowledge would prevent him from inventing 
officials like church-reeves, as was done by Skeat?). It is by no means for 
the older period only, however, that a knowledge of English institutions is 
necessary; it is also necessary, if not quite so stringently necessary, for the 
most recent period, especially since the rise and progress of the novel. 

About Oldenglish law and procedure we know comparatively little. The 
standard work on the subject is Professor Felix Liebermann’s Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen (3 volumes, containing text, translations with explanatory notes 
and glossary.) The present writer cannot pretend to any first-hand know- 
ledge of this period, and must refer those interested in the subject to 
Liebermann, and the older work by Bishop Stubbs: Constitutional History. 

The Norman Conquest brought a separation of church and state, as far 
as jurisdiction went. Whereas in Oldenglish times the bishop and the 
aldorman sat in the same court, there was after the Norman Conquest a 
strict division into ecclesiastical and secular courts. The ecclesiastical courts 
were the first to develop a regular system of procedure, based on the canon 
law which had been systematized before the statutebook began to be. It is 
even thought by some historians that the practice of the royal courts was 
copied direct from the courts ecclesiastical. It is also possible, however, 
that both the canon lawyers and the common lawyers borrowed from the 
civil (Roman) law. The organization of the secular courts dates from the 
times of Henry J. Both Henry I and Henry II were zealous in the adminis- 
tration of justice, for justitia magnum emolumentum: the more justice the 
king could draw from the old local courts, which had largely become 
feudalized, the greater was the revenue they could divert from the unruly 
barons into the royal exchequer *). By the end of the thirteenth century the 
old courts had been practically crushed by the new royal (central) courts 
and the new institution of local justices of the peace. 

If, for the present, we put aside the history of the ecclesiastical courts, 
whose history naturally belongs to a history of the church, our subject falls 
into two parts: 

(1) The Central Courts. 

(2) The local Administration of Justice. 


1) The true meaning of chirche-reves, church-robberies, was pointed out by Kern, 
Neophilologus, Il, 236. . 
*) Pollard, History of England, p. 49. — 
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The Central Courts. 


For the following sketch of the history of the central royal courts I owe 
much to the following works: 

W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law. The first of the three 
volumes that have appeared up till now is entirely devoted to the history 
of English lawcourts. For the Oldenglish period the book is of little use; 
the author’s knowledge of Oldenglish is sufficiently shown by his invariable 
practice of writing earldorman for ealdorman. For the post-Norman period 
it is very valuable. 

Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law before the time of Edward I. 

Jenks, A Short History of English Law. 

The royal courts were either courts of common law, or courts of equity *). The 
courts of common law are developments of the King’s Court (Curia Regis) ; 
the judges were officials of the king, and the court originally sat in the 
place where the king happened to be. As the kings often travelled about 
the country, the necessity for suitors to follow them was felt to be a great 
hardship, for it would be a mistake to think that lawsuits lasting for years 
are a modern invention. Hence a clause in Magna Carta provided that 
common pleas, i.e. causes between private persons, as distinguished from 
Crown (criminal) and Revenue cases, should be held in a fixed place *). 
This ascertained place was Westminster Hall. In course of time the other 
royal courts came also to be settled at Westminster Hall. 

Judges originally held their posts during the king’s pleasure (durante 
beneplacito regis). But the interference with the administration of justice by 
the Stuarts led to a clause in the Act of Settlement (12 and 13 William III = 
1701) which provided that the judges should hold office during good 
behaviour (quamdiu bene se gesserint) i.e. for life. For after this a judge 
could only be dismissed on an address by both Houses of Parliament. The 
Lord Chancellor’s office, however, has remained a political one down to the 
present day; he takes office with his party and is an important member of 
the Cabinet, he also goes out when the Ministry resigns. 

Courts of Originally the superior Courts of Common Law were 
Common Law. chiefly three in number: 

1) the Court of Common Pleas. 

2) the Court of King’s Bench. 

3) the Court of Exchequer. 

The chief business of the Court of Common Pleas %), as the name indicates, 
was the decision of suits between subjects, it was a court of civil procedure. 
The judges of this, as of the other superior courts of common law, had to 
be serjeants-at-law *), down to 1873. Sergeants were also the only barristers 
that had a right to plead in this court; this was changed by 9 and 10 
Victoria c. 54, when the sa: right was given to Queen’s Counsel and 
other barristers. It may be mentioned here that the judges of all courts of 
justice must be chosen from the practising barristers, down to the present 


*) On common law and equity, see Ber. en Meded. Ver. Ler. Lev. Talen, no. 18. 

*) “Communia placita non sequantur curiam nostram, sed teneantur in aliquo loco 
certo.” (Magna Carta, clause 17.) 

5) Also called Court of Common Bench, because the common law judges used to sit 
on a padded and cushioned bench. It has been supplanted by the armchair of the 
Chancery judge. 

*) These and other members of the legal profession have been dealt with in an 
essay on the Inns of Court (English Studies, |, no. 1). 
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day. The only exceptions are the courts whose judges need not be lawyers 
at all (e.g. the Court of Quarter Sessions). 

The Court of King’s Bench, so called because originally the King-presided 
in person, followed the king’s court till the reign of Edward III, when it 
settled in Westminster. There was a separate court for matters affecting the 
persons of the King’s household, chiefly in cases of crime and debt. This 
special jurisdiction of the Court of the Steward and the Marshal passed to 
the King’s Bench'), but the prisoners of the King’s Bench were in the 
custody of the Marshal. The Steward and the Marshal were deputies of the 
Lord Chief Justice, the president of the Court of King’s Bench. Originally, 
the Court of King’s Bench was a criminal court for the more important 
cases, and also a court of appeal; it had, what is called both an original 
and an appellate jurisdiction in criminal cases. But as the judges were 
formerly paid by the fees of the litigating parties, each court tried to obtain 
as much business as possible. The chief method of stealing the business 
that properly belonged to another court was by Jegal fiction. Thus if a 
person wanted to have a civil suit tried before the Court of King’s Bench 
he obtained a Bill of Middlesex against the other party, accusing him of 
trespass yi et armis. The sheriff of Middlesex was then directed to arrest 
the defendant. If he could not be found in London a writ of Latitat was 
issued to the adjoining county sheriff. When the defendant appeared and 
gave securities he was supposed to be in the custody of the Marshal, and 
thus under the jurisdiction of the Court of King’s Bench. When the defendant 
was once before the court the true civil suit could be substituted for the 
fictitious one, of which no more was heard. It should be understood that 
this is only one example out of numberless fictions, which naturally made 
the law extremely complicated and expensive. But as the judge was not 
only paid by the fees, but was (and is) chosen from the practising 
barristers, this was an inconvenience that made little appeal to them. Even 
at the present day English law is extremely expensive and complicated, so 
that in all courts except the very lowest’), it is practically impossible to 
state one’s case without the help of two men: a barrister and a solicitor. 
This difficulty of English law often causes novelists to make mistakes in 
their descriptions; so that Trollope, in his novel Dr. Thorne, proposed that 
there should be a lawyer to advise novelists. Naturally too, it is the poor 
who suffer most from this state of the law. Hence the late judge Parry, in 
his book The Law and the Poor (1914) declares: “The poor) are suffering 
to-day at the hands of the law because in the evolution of things we have 
a lot of old derelict law made by slave-owners for slaves, by masters for 
serfs, and by landlords for the landless.” 

Besides their criminal and civil jurisdiction the justices of the Court of 
King’s Bench had the superintendence of officials. As such they could issue 
the famous writ of Habeas Corpus, which ordered the sheriff or other 
official who had a prisoner in his keeping to bring him before the Court, 
so that the cause might be heard, and a reason given for detaining him *). 


’) During the reign of a queen it is called Queen’s Bench, just as King’s Counsel 
are then called Queen’s Counsel. ; ; lie 
*) In the modern reed ale proceemmes are very simple, so that a solicitor is 
ry, still less a barrister. : ; 
Se hoes Wie wick to see the most important documents of the history of the English 
constitution, and are not satisfied with reading about them, should take a small collection 
of Engelsche Staatsstukken by Prof. Struycken, Amsterdam, 1912. There is also the 
imuch larger collection for the early period by Bishop Stubbs, Selected Charters and 


Documents, 9th ed., 1913. 
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The Court of Ey chequer was originally a court of revenue, treating cases 
between the Law and the taxpayer. It afterwards obtained power to treat 
cases of debt, according to the common law, and even developed a special 
equity side. Originally, when the court was only a court of revenue, the 
judges were not lawyers, except the Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The 
judges of this court were below the judges of the other courts in rank, did 
not “go circuit” (on which see below) and took rank after serjeants. But 
the barons of the Exchequer, desiring a share in the profits of the judges 
of the other courts began to enter at the Inns of Court and to study law in 
order to qualify themselves for judicial posts. And in 1579 “owing to the 
increase in litigation and the growth of the jurisdiction of the Exchequer 
over common pleas, it was determined to place the Barons of the Exchequer 
on a footing of equality with the judges of the other courts.” From that 
time all the Barons were serjeants and went circuit like the other judges. The 
presiding judge was the Treasurer, but the Equity side of the Exchequer 
was presided over by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The separation in 
the financial department of the administrative from the judicial work was 
very gradual. The modern Treasury represents the administrative side, and 
down to 1875 the Chancellor of the Exchequer was entitled to sit as a 
judge along with the Barons, and just for form’s sake a newly appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer used to sit there and hear a case or two 2). 

Like the Court of King’s Bench the Exchequer increased its business by 
means of legal fictions. By a writ of “Quominus”’ anybody might declare 
that he was prevented from paying his debt to the King by the impossibility 
of recovering property due to him from other persons, and thus claim the 
intervention of the Court. The determination of the resulting suits came to 
be the main business of the Barons of the Exchequer. 

The result was that there were three Courts of Common Law having 
substantially the same field of action and competing with each other for 
business. These three Courts: Common Pleas, King’s Bench and Exchequer, 
existed down to the reorganisation of the English courts by the Judicature 
Acts of 1873 and 1875. Each of them had a large staff of officials paid by 
fees. Many of these offices were in the gift of the judges, who either 
appointed themselves or sold the office. In 1810 e.g. thirteen offices in the 
Court of King’s Bench, and twenty-one in the Common Pleas were still 
saleable. In the course of the nineteenth century many were abolished, and the 
system of fees was replaced by fixed salaries. By the Judicature Acts just 
mentioned the Court of Exchequer and the Court of King’s Bench became 
divisions of the newly created High Court of Justice. In 1881 the Court of 
Common Pleas and the Court of Exchequer were merged in the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court. 

It has already been mentioned that the judges of the superior courts of 
common law *) go circuit. In old times the king used to send out at regular 
intervals persons to review the whole working of the local government and 
to administer justice. These justices in eyre (i.e. in itinere) ceased to be 
appointed by the reign of Edward Ill, and were replaced by the justices of 
Assize. These were judges of the Common Law Courts at Westminster, 
assisted sometimes by serjeants, afterwards by King’s Counsel. For this 
purpose England is divided into districts called circuits, in which assizes 
are taken at least twice a year. The Court of Assize consists of two judges, 


: Maitland, Constitutional History, p. 135. 
*) The judges of the superior courts of common law are called justices. 
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one taking the civil side, the other the criminal side. The number of circuits 
is eight, including Wales: 1) the Northern; 2) the North-Eastern; 3) Mid= 
land; 4) South-Eastern; 5) Oxford; 6) Western; 7) North Wales and Chester; 
8) South Wales. It may be observed here that practically all that is said 
about law in England applies to Wales as well. Ever since 1747 the name 
England in the Statute Book has comprehended Wales. Scotland, on the 
other hand, has an independent system of judicature and also a different 
law. The law of Ireland is substantially identical with that of England, but 
it has its own courts and judges. The House of Lords is the supreme 
court of appeal for all three countries, however. 

The number of towns in the circuits where Assizes are held is 57,some 
very insignificant towns such as Appleby or Dolgelly. Some large towns, 
such as Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds, have assizes four 
times a year; and in some the sittings are practically continuous, so that 
the towns are agitating for permanent branches of the High Court to be 
established there. By an Act of Parliament of 1910 two additional judges 
have been appointed in the King’s Bench Division, and itis only the judges 
of this division that go circuit, since the abolition of the Courts of Common 
Pleas and Exchequer. 

All the common-law courts, whether superior or not, differ from the courts of 
equity in making use of the jury system. The task of the jury is to settle facts, not 
to pronounce justice. They are chosen by the sheriff from a list prepared by the 
Justices of the Peace (about whom we shall treat further on) at Quarter Sessions. 
The decision of the jury, the verdict, had to be unanimous in former times. 
They were confined “without food, drink, candle or fire.” This rule described 
by Bentham as prescribing “perjury enforced by torture’, has been set aside 
without any express law. If the jury cannot agree they are now dismissed 
and a new trial is granted. The jury is used in criminal cases only '). 


Chancery. The Court of Chancery is important to the student of English 
law for its own sake but still more because it was the means of settling a 
body of rules and remedies that are technically called equity and are quite 
different from the rules of common law or statute law. The Court of Chancery 
thus gave rise to what was one of the most striking features of the English 
system of justice prior to the Judicature Acts of the end of the nineteenth 
century: a dual system of courts administering a dual system of justice. It 
should not be concluded, however, that the Court of Chancery originated 
equity; on the contrary equity existed before the Chancery developed into a 
court of law, and the beginnings of equity are to be sought “in the older 
courts of common law, the local courts and Parliament and the Council 
acting in their judicial capacity” *). But this earlier equity is the naturalis 
aequitas of Roman jurists, the recourse to general principles of justice to 
correct or supplement the provisions of the law and prevent the hardship 
which ensues sometimes from the literal extension of positive rules to extreme 
cases or from the exclusion also by a strictly literal construction of cases 
that fall within the true intention of the rule. When decisions based on 
considerations of equity, however, were taken as precedents, equity became 
in the course of time an organized system of rules not less definite and 


1) This is the reason why the courts of equity had no juries, for equity does not 


t Of crime. ; - < 
oe Hazeltine, Early History of English equity (Essays in Legal History ed. Vinogra- 


doff, pp. 261 ff). 
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rigid than those of ‘law’ 4) and itis this system of equity that was administered 
by the Court of Chancery. 

Originally, ie. in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Chancellor was 
the King’s domestic chaplain and secretary. As such he wrote the king’s 
letters and attached the king’s seal to them. The Chancery was, therefore, 
an administrative department. But petitions addressed to the king for relief 
in cases when the Courts of Common Law could not give what the petitioner 
considered to be justice, were referred to the Chancellor, as the keeper of 
the King’s conscience *). In this way the Chancery became a court, not a 
court of law (i.e. common law) but a court of conscience or equity. The 
first professional lawyer at the head of the Chancery was Nicholas Bacon 
(Lord Keeper 1558-1579.) It was while he held office that it was declared 
that the office of Lord Keeper (i.e. of the great Seal) gave the same power 
and jurisdiction as the office of Lord Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor was 
eminently a servant of the king; hence the Court of Chancery was far from 
popular. And in the seventeenth century it ran a risk of sharing the fate of 
the Court of Star Chamber *), which was abolished. But the work done by the 
Court of Chancery was useful and could not be done by the Courts of Common 
Law. The chief work of the Chancery was the decision of cases of trust, a sort of 
property that was unknown at common law. After the Revolution the fear of 
royal interference with justice disappeared, and it is especially since that 
time that equity developed into a regular system of law. The last Chancellor 
who was not-a professional lawyer was Lord Shaftesbury (1672-73). 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century there were two judges in the 
Court of Chancery: the Lord Chancellor, and the Master of the Rolls. The 
latter had gradually become an independent judge, but there was an appeal 
from his decision to the Lord Chancellor. The Master of the Rolls was the 
chief of the Masters in Chancery who were twelve in number and prepared 
the suits for the sittings of the Court. The procedure in Chancery differed 
in every respect from that of the Courts of Common Law. There was no 
jury, and no oral testimony. The evidence consisted of written answers on 
oath to written questions (called interrogatories) or of affidavits, i.e. written 
statements usually prepared by counsel or attorney, and signed and sworn 
to by the witness out of court, or of deposition i.e. evidence given orally 
out of court before an official examiner and by him taken down in writing. 
There was thus no direct contact between the judge and the witnesses. It 
will be: evident that this system provided the best possible means of getting 
as much money out of the public as any lawyer could wish. Complaints 
about the abuses of the Court of Chancery never died after the seventeenth 
century. But attempts at reform failed because those who were able to reform 
the court were those most interested in preserving the system *). The offices 
in the Chancery were sold. In the 18th century the Lord Chancellor sold the 
office of Master in Chancery for £ 5000. It was only in the 19th century 
that payment of the officials by fixed salaries became the general rule. But 
the complaints about the Chancery increased rather than diminished. One of 
the most famous satires against the procedure of the Chancery is Dickens’s 
Bleak House, illustrating another funcfion of the Court that gave rise to no 
end of complaints: the administration of the estates of deceased persons 
not leaving heirs of age and the wardship of infants. 


See the Oxford Dictionary s.v. equity. 

In early times the Chancellor was invariably an ecclesiastic. 
A criminal court of equity of the Privy Council. 
Holdsworth, Hist. of English Law I. 


1 
2 
3 
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A very common cause of complaint was the custom of sending a question 
from a court of common law to Chancery and vice versa. Thus, if a defendant 
before a court of common law refused to produce a document, the court 
could not compel him, but the plaintiff was sent to Chancery which could 
grant a bill of discovery. And the Court of Chancery sometimes sent a case 
back to the Common Pleas or Exchequer for the settlement of a case of 
(common) law. Dickens in Bleak House (ch. 8) refers to this practice: 
“Equity sends questions to Law, Law sends questions back to Equity; Law 
finds it cannot do this, Equity finds it cannot do that; neither can do so 
much as say it can’t do anything without this solicitor instructing and this 
counsel appearing for A....” 

The interminable delay of suits’) in Chancery led to the appointment of 
a Vice-Chancellor in 1813, two more Vice-Chancellors in 1841 *). In 1851 a 
Court of Appeal in Chancery was established by the appointment of two 
Lords Justices of Appeal. Thus in 1875 before its abolition, the Court of 
Chancery consisted of four judges of first instance, viz. the three vice- 
chancellors and the Master of the Rolls. From the decisions of any of these 
there lay an appeal to the Lord Chancellor, or to the two Lords Justices of 
Appeal, sometimes one of these. The Lord Chancellor had ceased to sit as 
a judge of first instance. From the Court of Appeal there lay an appeal to 
the House of Lords. 

The Judicature Act of 1875 made the Chancery one of the divisions of 
the High Court. The difference between law and equity was abolished, i.e. 
all the divisions of the High Court could equally administer law and equity. 

The third division of the High Court is the Court of Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty. Its functions are sufficiently denoted by its name. The Courts 
of Probate and Divorce were first established in 1857 on the abolition of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in civil cases. The result of the Judicature Acts 
of 1875 and following years is the following organization of the central courts: 


Supreme Court of Judicature. 


I. High Court of Justice Il. Court of Appeal 

King’s Bench Chancery Probate Divorce and (from the various di- 

Division Division Admiralty Division visions of os High 
Court. 


Another centralization has also taken place. In the nineteenth century the 
lawcourts were scattered all over London. The Judge of the Court of Probate 
and Divorce, e.g., having no court of his own, borrowed the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s court in Westminster Hall. But his registrar’s office and the depository 
of wills were at Doctors’ Commons. In 1884 the new Royal Courts of Justice 
were opened. All branches of the Supreme Court including the offices 
connected with it, are now housed under one roof. 

The authority of the House of Lords as the supreme Court of Appeal for 
all the English, Scotch and Irish Courts has been preserved, but when the 
House sits as a tribunal it is only the Law Lords that attend °), i.e. the lords 
that are holding or have held high judicial functions, together with the Lords 
of Appeal appointed for life, by an Act of 1876. 

: its i ry, actions at Common Law. 

: Rate tine aga Ps 2 the Court of Exchequer was abolished. 
3 This is a constitutional, but not a legal rule: every lord who has a legal right to 


sit and vote when the House is about its legislative business, has also a right to sit and 
vote when the House is acting as a Court of Appeal, though this right is not exercised. 


(Maitland.) 
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The supreme Court of Appeal for all the king’s possessions ‘beyond the 
seas’ (including the Channel Islands) is the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, established in 1833. It consists of practically the same persons as 
the House of Lords when it sits as a Court of Justice. But the committee 
has maintained the old administrative form; it does not pronounce a ‘judgment’ 
but gives an advice to the King to whom the appeal had been directed, 
and the King embodies the advice in an Order in Council. The Committee 
is also the supreme Court of Appeal from the English ecclesiastical courts ; 
in these appeals there must be three bishops as assessors. This last function 
is of little importance, but the work of the Committee as a Court of Appeal 
from the Colonial and Indian Courts has grown very much in the course 
of the last century. 


(To be continued.) E. KRUISINGA. 


George Gissing. 
A Short Sketch. 


“To write of Gissing is to write of one who failed.” When first coming 
across this statement by a modern critic* and novelist of repute, I was 
shocked and at the same time discouraged to such an extent that I had almost 
relinquished the task I intended to undertake. On further consideration, 
however, I realised that writing of a man that had failed is a much more 
attractive and delicate undertaking than telling of a successful man. There 
is generally a good deal to be learned from failure, especially when itis of 
the kind that is next door to success! 

Critics, like all other people, are such weak beings, and even more so 
when they are authors as well. | for one, cannot help suspecting that Mr. 
Swinnerton, in penning down the above quoted sentence, deliberately sacri- 
ficed truth to terseness of expression. Can we fairly call Gissing a failure ? 
The man who wrote Henry Ryecroft, one of the subtlest autobiographies of 
modern times? Of the very first rank Gissing was not. But not being 
entitled to claim rank with a Balzac, a Meredith, a Dostoyevski, is not 
necessarily equivalent to failure ! 

In a letter to Mrs, Frederic Harrison Gissing pathetically voiced his 
ambition in these words: “If I can hold out till | have written some three 
or four books, I shall at all events have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
have left something too individual in tone to be neglected.” It was not too 
much to claim for a man that amid trouble and hardship remained so 
loyal to his art. There cannot be any doubt at present but that Gissing’s 
ambition was rewarded in the way he wished for. 

Individuality certainly is one of the prominent features of his works. An 
interesting reminiscence of his youthful days related in Section xix of the 
first part of The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft will serve to bring out 
this deep-rooted characteristic of the author's being. “At school” he tells us, 
we used to be ‘drilled’ in the playground once a week; | have but to think 
of it, even after forty years, and there comes back upon me that tremor of 
passionate misery which, at the time, often made me ill. The senseless 


* George Gissing. A Critical Study, by Frank Swinnerton. 
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routine of mechanic exercise was in itself all but unendurable to me ; I hated 
the standing in line, the thrusting out of arms and legs ata signal, the thud 
of feet stamping in constrained unison. The loss of individuality seemed to 
me sheer disgrace. And when, as often happened, the drill sergeant rebuked 
me for some inefficiency as I stood in line, when he addressed me as 
‘Number Seven’ I burned with shame and rage. I was no longer a human 
being; | had become part of a machine, and my name was ‘Number Seven!” 
This is sensitiveness to a high degree. Its cultivation was to give us the 
proud and somewhat morose characters which we find reproduced in so 
many of his novels. One ofthe chief factors that accentuated this mood of 
Gissing’s was the wretched poverty from which he suffered in the beginning 
and nearly all through the middle of his literary career. It is almost incredible 
that a young man of such abilities as were Gissing’s should have lived so 
miserable a life as that which we are told of in the Private Papers. He was 
too proud to ask for aid, too self-reliant to give up his calling and sell 
his ambition for a decent place at some office or other. Stick to his task 
he must, even if he had to lie ill in a filthy garret, without a fire, without 
food. But the stress and misery of these days deeply told on him, and a 
certain bitter grudge against life and cynic disbelief in the goodness of mankind 
were its inevitable consequences. When passed fifty and at last unembarrassed 
by financial difficulties, he still holds that poverty is a shame, and endorses 
the statement made about it by Johnson, that “rugged old master of common 
sense”: “You tell me that money cannot buy the things most precious,” he 
exclaims. “Your commonplace proves that you have never known the lack 
of it. When I think ofall the sorrow and the barrenness that has been wrought 
in my life by want of a few more pounds per annum than I was able to 
earn, | stand aghast at money’s significance.” 

His abhorrence of poverty also goes a long way to account for his lack 
of sympathy with the lower classes. Unlike Dickens, the master whom he 
admired so greatly and of whom he wrote in such a loving and yet subtly 
discriminating manner, he seldom sees their humour nor their gentle philosophy, 
but only notices and depicts the squalidness of their homes, the meanness of 
their ways of life, the grossness of their feelings. It is the same mood that 
makes him scoff at socialism, in which he sees nothing better than a brute 
revolt against poverty and a desire to put the existing state of things topsy-turvy. 
Thus Richard Mutimer, the hero of Demos, fails and ignominiously dies at the 
hands of the people he fought for. In the next novel — the pros and cons of 
socialism seem to have been uppermost in the author’s mind at the same time — 
Walter Egremont, the purely idealistic reformer, of a better class than Mutimer, 
also fails, whereas the egotistical common sense of a Mr. Dalmanie M. P. wins 
admiration and success. There is another section in the Spring part of the 
Private Papers clearly showing how impossible it was for a man like 
Gissing to write sympathetically of the lower classes. It opens in this way : 
“I am no friend of the people. As a force, by which the tenor of the time is 
conditioned, they inspire me with distrust, with fear; asa visible multitude, 
they make me shrink aloof, and often move me to abhorrence. For the 
greater part of my life, the people signified to me the London crowd, and 
no phrase of temperate meaning would utter my thoughts of them under that 
aspect. The people as country-folk are little known to me, such glimpses 
as I have had of them do not invite to nearer acquaintance. Every instinct 
of my being is anti-democratic, and I dread to think of what our England 
may become when Demos rules irresistibly.” 

One is tempted to go on quoting from these Private Papers : they are like 
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a lamp held to the obscurer passages in the author’s book of life. It is 
however sufficiently evident from the above quoted statement that a man 
who felt like that could not write well about the people and must in the 
end turn from them in disgust. And that is exactly what Gissing did. It is 
remarkable and curious to see how slowly and gradually Gissing’s personages 
pass from the lower strata of society into the higher, concurrently with the 
improvement in the author’s financial situation. Some people might see a 
kind of treason in this; but then we must not forget that Gissing never 
eulogised poverty and by descent belonged to the cultured middle class. 
The turning point ot the author’s career lies somewhere between the 
publication of his sixteenth novel, Eve’s Ransom, in 1895, and that of his 
seventeenth, The Whirlpool, in 1897, in the closing pages of which, as Prof. 
Th. Seccombe says, “the mellowing influences, the increase of faith in simple, 
unsophisticated English girlhood and womanhood, in domestic pursuits, in 
innocent children, in rural homeliness and honest Wessex landscape” began 
to operate. The hero of the book, Harvey Rolfe, though of slightly doubtful 
parentage, is on inheriting a fairly substantial annuity at once admitted to 
that upper region of middle-class society which, as a man of cultivated 
mind and manners, he was entitled to frequent. From drudgery at an obscure 
office he passes into the glorious freedom of an idle bachelor’s life with as 
much reading and travelling as he ever thirsted for. Rolfe is an embryonic 
Ryecroft: a quiet, book-loving gentleman with an inborn hatred of the 
follies of London society, and a gradually deepening love of the country. In 
his youthful days he has known the “not wholly base riot of the senses,” but 
when entering upon his marriage with the young and beautiful Alma 
Frothingham, he is well onthe road towards forty, and has learned to subdue 
his passions. Thus, when failure comes, it does not take him unprepared. 
“He could no longer pretend to himself that he loyed Alma; whatever the 
right name for his complex of feelings, interest, regard, admiration, sexual 
attachment — assuredly it must be another word than that sacred to the 
memory of his parents, to the desires and hopes centring in his child.” And 
then suddenly he looks up and sees the sunshine overhead, and smiles. 
“One lesson, if only one, he had truly learnt from nature: it bade him 
forget all disquietude, in joy that he was not guilty of that crime of crimes, 
the begetting of children by a worthless mother.” Rolfe’s is a feeble, a futile 
nature, he makes himself respected, even by his wife, but not loved nor 
admired. In this respect he differs widely from the strong and wilful type 
of man in the preceding novels, such as Mutimer in Demos, and Peak in 
Born in Exile. He has in him the gentle strain that foreshadows Ryecroft 
but the latter had known a long life of struggle and hardship, whereas 
Rolfe had lived the life of an epicure from his twenty-seventh year. 

When still busy at the finishing chapters of The Whirlpool, Gissing had 
already started on the essay on Dickens, which will be read and admired, 
as long as the great Victorian himself will be read and admired. If Gis- 
sing had been nothing better than an imitator of Dickens, he could never 
have written so deep-probing a study as he did. His genuine admiration 
for the master’s talents never blunted his critical keenness and it is rather 
surprising how comparatively little of the Dickensian art and method we 
find in Gissing’s work. Somewhere in the essay he observes that without 
his humour Dickens would have failed as a novelist. Now whatever Gissing 
had, he had not the smallest particle of the simple, mirth-provoking humour 
which was Dickens’s own. With a slight alteration it might be said of 
Gissing that without his seriousness he would have failed as an author! 
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To me, this would seem the chief reason why there is so little likeness 
between the master and his supposed pupil. Gissing’s outlook upon life was 
decidedly pessimistic, at one time even misanthropic. It is true that, when 
advancing in years, his feelings underwent a change, but he never arrived 
at anything like sympathy with life as it is lived in the big cities by the 
multitude. Throughout the greater part of his works his attitude towards 
it is that of the modern realist, who hates sentimentality and idealisation, 
only seeing and exposing life’s meanness and squalidness. The forty years 
that lie between Oliver Twist and Workers in the Dawn may well account 
for the altogether different spirits of their makers. The great Frenchmen and 
Russians had opened the world’s eye to the reality of poverty; Gissing, as 
good a man of his day as any, followed in their wake. If in after years he 
outgrew his pessimism, at best he attained a certain tranquillity of mind that 
enabled him to look at things from a remote coign of vantage, with a smile 
on his lips half of pity, half of scorn. In his very last novel, Will Warburton 
(1905), there is a passage clearly showing how to the end painful recollections 
of his penury continued to haunt him. Will, who has speculated away the 
fortunes of his mother and sister as well as his own, has opened a grocer’s 
shop. His business does not flourish, so that he has to cut down remorse- 
lessly the usual luxuries of a cultured man. His lodgings cost him very 
little; but Mrs. Wick, whose profound suspiciousness was allied with 
imperfect honesty, now and then made paltry overcharges in her bill, and 
he was angry with himself for his want of courage to resist them. It meant 
only a shilling or two, but retail trade had taught him the importance of 
shillings. He had to remind himself that, if he was poor, his landlady was 
poorer still, and that in cheating him she did but follow the traditions of 
her class. To debate an excess of sixpence for paraffin, of ninepence for 
bacon, would have made him flush and grind his teeth for hours afterwards ; 
but he noticed the effect upon himself of the new habit of niggardliness — 
how it disposed him to acerbity of temper. No matter how pure the motive, 
a man cannot devote his days to squeezing out pecuniary profits without 
some moral detriment.” 

This is Gissing all over, style as well as matter. It is the last expression 
of his livelong resentiment at the early misery and wretchedness of his life, 
spiced with a faint flavour of that grim and just a trifle too elaborate wit 
which in Gissing is passed off as humour. The last sentence of my quotation 
is especially significant, and I believe that we are not far from the truth in 
assuming that Gissing’s moral system had been severely damaged by the 
squeezing out of profits out of his overtasked brain. If the man had not 
been so hopelessly pinched we might have had fewer novels of the Demos 
kind and more of the Born in Exile or Whirlpool. Perhaps it is only a 
supposition — we might have only had the autobiography, the book of 
travels, the historical novel of Veranilda and the study on Dickens, and 
perhaps the literary world would not have suffered so great a loss. But 
this is matter for conjecture and now that circumstances willed it otherwise 
it is but fair to do justice to the whole bulk of his works such as he left 
it*tosus.- + 

After the publication of his critical study Charles Dickens, of which he 
corrected the proofs in a little town in Calabria, Gissing spent much of his 
time abroad. Only then he had enough leisure and calmness of mind to 
fulfil a vow of his youth, namely to write a romance of the time of Theodoric 
the Goth, entitled Veranilda, a brilliant example of his conscientious methods 
and his profound scholarship. It is almost certain that, again on account of 
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circumstances, a very fine scholar was lost in Gissing. His reading was 
extensive and not limited to English and the classics alone. At several 
periods of his life he displayed an astonishing zeal in amassing learning, 
whereas his one critical study together with the excellent abridgement of 
Forster’s Life of Dickens show that he might have done brilliant work asa 
University Don. It is again the Private Papers that illustrate this trait. In 
Section xvii of Spring it says: “I had in me the making of a scholar. 
With leisure and tranquillity of mind, I should have amassed learning within 
the walls of a college, | should have lived so happily, so harmlessly, my 
imagination ever busy with the old world. In the introduction to his History 
of France, Michelet says: “J’ai passé 4 cété du monde, et j’ai pris l’histoire 
pour la vie.” That, as I can see now, was my true ideal; through all my 
battlings and miseries I have always lived more in the past than in the 
present.” Naturally, this scholarly inclination is reflected in his work. Every 
now and then in following the actions of his personages or in listening to 
their speech we recognise and admire the keenness of the author’s intel- 
lect sooner than the depth of his feelings or the creative power of his 
sympathy. There is too much in Gissing of the “think it out before you 
write’ system, too little of the “write because you. cannot help it.” 
Scholarliness is also evident .from his ponderous style and his deliberate 
choice of dignified words. Time and again, especially in his first novels, 
ae falls into the proper essay style and shows how well he might have done 
as an essayist pure and simple. On the other hand there is sometimes an 
unpardonable looseness of style and grammar indicating clearly enough how 
badly the man could write if the intellect was not working well. With 
respect to the scholarly inclination of the author himself it is worth while 
noticing that a great number of his heroes and heroines are, if not outspoken 
scholars, decidedly “given to books”. It would seem that Gissing thought a 
bookish indulgence indispensable to heroic natures ! Excluding New Grub Street 
which entirely treats Of authors and would-be authors, and 7he Private Papers, 
which were supposed to be written by a man of letters, we have Rolfe in 
The Whirlpool, an amateur scholar and a bibliophile, who just like Ryecroft 
has a collection of “tombstones” — i. e. old editions of unmarketable 
standard works — and as a companion character the student Basil Morton ; 
in Demos, Ada reads much and translates from the German; in Thyrza 
there is Mr. Newthorpe, an unsuccessful man of letters, his daughter, who 
reads Latin at an age when ordinary girls play tennis or golf, Mr. Egremont, 
who has a notion that the condition of the poor may be bettered by lecturing 
to them on English literature; in Born in Exile there is Peak, who, if he 
is anything at all, is something next door to a scholar, and even in Will 
Warburton there is a business man who is a voracious reader of literary 
books and hides them in his desk. Yet, if we understand Gissing well and 
are acquainted with his idiosyncrasies we wonder that he did not fall deeper 
into the error of bookishness. Admirable studies of quite different characters 
there are in his books, which do not at all smack of learning or bookish, 
notions. We can best recognise its frequently detrimental effect in the 
dialogue. To write lifelike dialogue is perhaps the most difficult part of the 
author’s craft. There must be “semblance of life” in it, and yet it should 
not be too common. It must be witty, but not forced. It must be the outcome 
and the continuation of the action. It must not be trivial, but it should never 
be affected. Here Gissing’s gravity and aloofness misled him, and, more 
often than not conversation at his hands becomes a drawn-out process of 
exchanging grammar book phrases. 
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At one time of his life Gissing seems to have been engrossed by the 
study of Schopenhauer, a thinker sure to make a proselyte of a man of so 
pessimistic a turn of mind as Gissing was. His growing sceptic dislike of 
matrimony, as well as his general hatred of children are no doubt traceable 
to the period of Schopenhauer’s influence. Of the masters of his craft it was, 
besides Dickens, Meredith he admired highly and whom, to some extent, 
he imitated in A Life’s Morning, which relates the loves between a young 
man of rank and fortune and the governess of his cousins. Yet how utterly 
unlike the Ferdinand and Miranda quality it all is, and how poor a copy! 
The poetical rapture that goes to the creation of so sweet a love-making 
was Sadly wanting in Gissing! 

If after this rapid sketch, which lays no claim to any degree of fulness, 
I should be called upon to cast an all-embracing glance over Gissing’s work 
and try to give an estimate of it, | should have first of all to consider the 
epoch at which Gissing produced his novels, next the circumstances under 
which he wrote them, although, on the whole, I agree with the critic who 
thinks circumstances ought not to be taken into consideration when the value 
of literary work has to be settled for posterity. The bulk of Gissing’s work 
covers the two last decades of the 19" century, beginning in 1880 with the 
publication of Workers in the Dawn and ending in 1901 with Our Friend 
the Charlatan. Six more publications bear the stamp of the new century and 
the new spirit, the spirit of repose and mitigated bitterness, three of which 
saw the light after their author’s premature death at St. Jean de Luz, in 
December 1903. Looking at these facts it is surprising that Gissing’s work 
should not be more deeply influenced by the literary tendencies of his day, 
that, on the whole, it should still bear so much affinity to the characteristic 
Victorian novel. Of decadence or fin-de-siécle sentiment there is very little; 
realism halts at the first steps; psychological analysis is still in its swaddling- 
clothes. The notions and methods of Zola and Turguenev on the one hand, 
and those of Meredith on the other have clearly been studied and assimilated : 
the outcome is a very poor likeness and certainly no improvement. Gissing’s 
being bred in an atmosphere of Dickens worship, his lifelong admiration 
for and saturation with the master’s work would seem to partly account for 
the fact. Another, perhaps casual, cause of his half-heartedness offers itself 
in his peculiarly pessimistic turn of mind. I cannot help thinking that 
Gissing’s mind, racked as it was for a long time by the stress and strain 
of poverty, and steeped in all kinds of learned subjects, was rather slow 
in assimilating new truths, nor, in fact, ever conquered the prejudices of 
the past to make a free way for ideas of the present. Pessimists do not 
easily throw away old clothes: you never can tell how one day they may 
stand in need of them. It is a saddening sight to see a young man of 
Gissing’s abilities strike an attitude of pitying contempt at the socialist 
movement: it shows that he was not ripe for it. That he could not do well 
enough in the novel of realistic lower-class life, he must have realised 
himself. Growing in prosperity and discovering his true self he struck into 
a more cultivated field, and reaped fuller harvest. : 

In this respect, then, Gissing failed. Yet where a contemporary of his, 
Samuel Butler, a man endowed with more energy and vitality than he, did 
not quite reach the heights, we do not wonder that Gissing, handicapped 
as he was, fell behind. “We must live of what is strong in ourselves” says 
the Dane J. P. Jacobsen, a saying which seems specially appropriate when 
speaking of Gissing. Love of the “profanum vulgus” was not strong enough 
in Gissing to make him write beautiful books about them. Strong in Gissing 
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was the love of quiet, harmless existence in some grassy nook of the South 
of England — his dear England — with one or two friends and a well- 
assorted library. Strong in Gissing was also his hatred of vulgarity, of the 
mean pursuit of material objects, of the shallow affectation of the would-be 
cultured. If we want to find to former well-eulogised and the latter skilfully 
exposed, we should go to the novels of Gissing, to those especially of the 
period after his ten years’ apprenticeship. 

To say of Gissing that he failed to achieve something worthy of the 
greatest names in English literature, would be nearer the truth. And yet we 
hesitate in awarding him a seat at the foot of the dais. For: who was 
greater than h- at the time he was writing? To be sure there was Mere- 
dith, an older, a wiser man. But who else? Stevenson, Shorthouse, Butler 
are the names that suggest themselves for comparison. But were they novel- 
ists in the sense of Gissing, and did they catch the spirit of their day as 
nearly as Gissing did? | am afraid the answer is not in their favour. 

It was a time of transition, of instability. Romance had not quite died out, 
realism not quite won the field. And the man who must write could not 
but fall between the two stools. 

How circumstances influenced Gissing | have already pointed out. We 
may be sorry for the man that, for a time, he was so hard put to it. We 
may admire him for not having given out. But it does not add to nor detract 
from the value of his works such as they now lie before us. Our task it is 
to weigh them carefully and reverently. In the substance that will last a 
very long time | am sure we shall not find them wanting. 

W. v. MAANEN. 


Critical Contributions to English Syntax. 
IV. 
Repetition. 


It is well-known that parts of a sentence are sometimes repeated, generally 
with and to combine them, for the sake of emphasis: He said it again and 
again. It continued for months and months. 

Perhaps it is not so generally recognized that there are several kinds of 
repetition in English that are essentially of the same syntactical value. 
Closely related, indeed hardly different, is the repetition of the predicate in 
the cognate object: Dick chanced to sav his say in a very sharp telling 
sort of way. 

Emphasis is also the purpose of the repetition in what I have called the 
intensifying adjuncts, such as a Catholic of the Catholics. The same con- 
struction is found with superlatives: the gayest of the gay. And what has 
been called the comparative of graduation is really the same process: The 
firing grew fainter and fainter. 

We may also compare constructions of the type of the earth, earthy. 


Enrico was of the Germans, German. Lyall, Knight Errant, ch. 1. 


The scenes or associations with which they connect themselves f 
English. Ward, Dickens, ch. 4, p. 99. y are of England, 


The predicative verb or the essential part of the verbal predicate is also 
often repeated. 
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Scrooge went to bed again, and thought, and thought, and thought it ovér and 
over and over, and could make nothing of it. Dickens, Christmas Carol, Ik: 


Age hands he turned and turned a piece of china. Galsworthy, Man of Property, 
Cheek 


_ The more he knows and knows, or at any rate learns and learns — the more, 
in other words, he establishes his saturation... Henry James, Times Lit. Suppl., 19/3,’14. 


_ And a disturbing intermittent sense of a general responsibility increased and 
increased in her. Wells, Wife of Sir I. Harman, ch. 5, § 6, p. 110. 


<7 ees time Mrs. Jerome Jarvis was talking, talking. Cotes, Cinderella, 
ch. 9, p. : 


That week, I could do little more than dream and dream, and rove about. 
Blackmore, Lorna Doone, ch. 17, p. 108. (Everyman Ed.) 

In all these cases repetition serves to emphasize. It has a different function 
in a case like the following: There are photographs and photographs. 

It may finally be remarked that repetition is also a means of word- 
formation, generally with vowel- or consonant-alternation: the pitter-patter 
of feet, clap-trap, nosy-posy (in nursery-language), etc. 

As it is the purpose of this note to draw attention to the character of 
repetition in English sentence-structure and word-formation, the constructions 
have only been hinted at by a few examples. Further illustration will be 
found in Poutsma’s Grammar in various places, also in my Handbook. 


V. 
Predicative Nouns. 


It is well-known that predicative nouns have several points of similarity 
with adjectives. Those who would like to see this proved will find all they 
want in Paul’s Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte, a book which is far too 
little known to students of English in our country, although no serious 
Student of any indogermanic language can afford to ignore it. 

It is the purpose of this note to examine the grammatical consequences 
of the adjectival character of predicative nouns in present-day English. One 
of the best-known of these consequences is the absence of the article 
before predicative class-nouns, whether nominal predicates, adjuncts to the 
object, or adjuncts with as and for. It is well-known that the article is 
absent in English when the noun expresses a title, post, etc. referring to 
one person only, and when two predicative nouns are contrasted (Dumas as 
writer and as man: Handbook § 422). It is evident that in these cases the 
adjectival character of the noun in predominant. It seems that in natural 
English there is a tendency to use the predicative noun without an article 
in other cases, as in Dutch (Mijn broer is advokaat). In Benson’s novel of 
schoolboy life David Blaize, at least, I found the following zonversation 
between two boys (p. 135 of the edition of Louis Conard): 

“Yes, my pater’s Archdeacon,” said David. 
“| wish mine was, “said Maddox. But I’ve got some right here. I came down 
two days ago to stay with my uncle, wh)’s Bishop.” 

But the author himself (on p. 62) says: 

To begin with, his father was an Archdeacon. 

Closely related is the use of the adverbs enough and so to qualify 
predicative nouns. 

No one of the party was botanist enough to tell whether... Sweet, Element., p, 96. 

It might be observed that enough is used to qualify other than predic- 
ative nouns; that is so, but it may be noted that enough must follow | 
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predicative nouns, whereas it may precede as well as follow other nouns 
(We have light enough. We have enough light). And an examination of the 
meaning of the sentences with enough and so will clearly show that the 
nouns are purely adjectival here. 

In this connection we may remind the reader of the use of no before 
nouns to denote a bad specimen (He is no soldier). It is generally not 
stated in grammars that this use of no is limited to predicative nouns. 

Sometimes both noun and adjective are possible without any difference. 
This explains what at first sight might be taken for a case of want of 
concord of number between subject and nominal predicate: 

Undoubtedly the best dancers in the hotel, especially among the men, were 
American. Times W. 6/6, 713. 

Compare also the following example of the singular. 

Perhaps it is because he is American.... that Mr. Frederick McCormick has 
written so sympathetically and well of recent events in China. Eng. Rev., June, 1913. 

We also have a case of apparent want of concord in such a sentence as 
All these roses are dwarf. But in reality this case is identical with such a 
use of church in his talk was and remained wholly church (Handbook § 703), 
which is felt to be the result of the attributive use of these nouns. The 
adjectival use in these cases is not due to the predicative function of the 
words; they were adjectival before they came to be used predicatively. 

Another consequence of the adjectival character of predicative nouns is 
that they are referred to by the neuter pronouns: it, this, that, and the 
relatives which and that; also by the adverb so. 


VI. 
Why cannot whom be used as an indirect object? 


It is specially mentioned in grammars for all classes of students that the 
interrogative whom is only used as a direct object and in prepositional 
adjuncts. The question why this should be so may interest some readers; 
the answer is very simple. 

Why do not we say Whom did you give the money? The answer is: For 
the same reason that we do not say Him I gave the money. My father I 
gave the money. Clearly, the common case of nouns and pronouns is used 
aS an indirect object only if its place shows its function. Thus there is no 
objection te J gave him the money. I gave my father the money. But this 
order is impossible in the case of the interrogative and relative pronouns, 
for they must have front-position. 


VII. 
Numeratives. 


To begin with I must explain what I mean by numeratives. Although I 
strongly object to new grammatical terms — they are generally a nuisance, 
or, at best, harmless — I have no hesitation in proposing the term numeratives. 
For it is not an attempt to introduce a new term to replace an old one, it 
supplies a term for a phenomenon in modern English that has no proper 
name at all. 

What is meant by numeratives is soonest explained by an example: we 


have the numeratives pair and piece in a pair of trousers, a piece of news, 
a piece of bad manners. 
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It is worth noting that some numeratives when preceded by numerals take 
plural form (several pieces of news, some bits of news), whereas others take 
a singular (or neutral) form: two pair of trousers, several head of oxen. 

It will be found that the numeratives that are related in meaning to the 
nouns of definite number (dozen, gross, brace) resemble these nouns in taking 
the neutral form where used attributively; the others take a plural form 
although they are certainly attributive adjuncts to the following nouns as 
well as the numeratives pair and head. 


E. KRUISINGA. 


Notes and News. 


English Association in Holland. The Association was definitively 
constituted at the Committee meeting held at Utrecht on May 30th, 

The following points from the statutes and rules deserve notice: 

Membership. The Association consists of branch members (those who 
have joined a local branch) and general members (all others.) Members of 
the Vereniging van Leraren in Levende Talen who join any one local 
branch, pay an annual fee of at most f 3.— as long as the Vereniging 
grants the Association a yearly subsidy of at least f 50.—. The subscription 
fee for other branch members is fixed by the branches themselves. The fee 
for general members is f 1.— per annum, payable to the Association 
treasurer ; for members of the Vereniging it is nil, subject to the above condition. 

Donors to local branches are considered as ordinary members for Associ- 
ation purposes. The Amsterdam branch can only grant membership to 
registered students at the University; its other associates are termed donors, 
but this distinction is only valid in University questions. 

General members have no admittance to meetings and lectures, but may 
avail themselves of the enquiry agency by applying to the Association 
Secretary, Miss J. M. Kraft, Leidscheweg 5, Utrecht. 

Local branches. The Association has local branches in: 

Amsterdam: Secretary Mr. J. Blad, Kleine Houtstraat 105, Haarlem. 

Groningen: Secretary Mr. F. A. v. d. Linden v. Sprankhuizen, Wester- 

havenstraat 27°. 

Haarlem: Secretary Mr. P. W. Pereboom, Duvenvoordestraat. 

The Hague: Secretary Miss F. Swagerman, Prinsegracht 97. 

Rotterdam: Secretary Miss G. Buskop, Crooswijkschesingel 33. 

Utrecht: Secretary Miss A. A. Klaar, Voorstraat 36. 


The address of the secretary of the Vereniging van Leraren in Levende 
Talen is Dr. J. Ruinen, Eikenlaan 4a, Bussum. 

Applications for branch membership should be made to the local secretaries ; 
those for general membership to the Association secretary. Members of the 
Vereniging need not make special application for general membership; 
applications for branch membership as before. 

Enquiry Agency. Information will be given gratis to all members wanting 
suitable opportunities for residence in England. Precise requirements should 
be stated and a stamped addressed envelope enclosed in all letters of 
enquiry. Members are requested to report to the secretary on addresses 
thus obtained soon after their return from England, and to send in particulars 
of any other families or boarding-houses that they can personally recommend. 
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Enquiries are likewise invited about holiday and other courses for Dutch 
students in England, and about opportunities for study in England generally. 
Whenever no data should be available, the necessary steps will be taken 
to obtain them. 

Lectures. A number of lectures by English lecturers will be given at the 
local branches during the next autumn and winter. Negotiations for this 
purpose are in progress, and results will be notified to the branches and 
published in this journal. 

B-Examination. The Committee has unanimously decided to express 
adhesion to the energetic action undertaken by Mr. T. J. C. Gerritsen, The 
Hague, for obtaining a division of the B-examination into two independent 
parts, as specified in the February number of this journal. The Association 
has refunded a third part of the expenses incurred by Mr. Gerritsen, who 
has forwarded the letter of adhesion to the Onderwijsraad. (See also page 126.) 


English Studies: Editorial. Needless to say, we warmly recommend all 
our Dutch readers to join the Association, either as branch members or as 
general members. It is a gathering-up of the forces of three bodies: the 
English Clubs (now: Jocal branches), the Vereniging van Leraren in L. T. 
and English Studies, which have been dovetailed for the common purpose. 
Representatives of the three are on the Committee that governs the Association. 
We would especially advise those of our readers who are teachers, i.e. who 
hold at least one M. O.-certificate in any modern language, to join the 
Vereniging. Financially,‘it may even be to their advantage: some branches 
charge a higher fee than f 5.—, whereas members of the Vereniging never 
pay more than f 3.— (Association membership) + f/f 2.— (Vereniging 
membership). The English section of the Vereniging is already by far the 
most numerous, and the teaching of modern languages cannot but receive a 
stimulus from a vigorous and active masters’ association. 

To avoid mistakes, it should perhaps be pointed out that subscription to 
English Studies does not constitute Association membership. 


Vereniging van Leraren in Levende Talen. The annual meeting was 
held at Utrecht on May 25", Mr. K. R. Gallas spoke on the division of the 
B-examination. It was decided to support Mr. Gerritsen’s action by means 
of an address to the Onderwijsraad. 

Dr. E. Kruisinga discussed the question of travelling stipends and leave 
of absence during term time for modern language teachers. The Committee 
are taking steps to lay this matter before the Minister of Education. 

A proposal to allow the English section to join the English Association 
in Holland and to grant the Association a provisional subsidy of f 50.— for 
one year, was unanimously carried. 

Mr. W. van Doorn was elected chairman of the English section; Miss C. 
R. Meibergen, Mr. W. van Doorn and Dr. E. Kruisinga were appointed to 
represent the section on the Committee of the English Association in Holland. 


The Anglia Bookclub. The Anglia bookclub at Utrecht continues to 
add to its already extensive collection of works on English language, litera- 
ture, history, economics, etc. The latest supplement to the catalogue includes 
several French and German works on Shakespeare, Brotanek’s series of 
reprints of early modern English grammars, six of Joseph Conrad’s novels, 
and the collected works of William Morris and Swinburne, which are a gift 
by John Galsworthy. Further, to select some items at random, a complete 
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edition of De Quincey; Brandl’s fine collection of medieval and 16t* century 
plays Quellen des weltlichen Dramas in England vor Shakespeare; Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion; materials towards the study of Burns, Shelley, 
Byron. Anglia is in a fair way to supersede other English libraries in Holland 
as far as its members are concerned. At all events, it is already an extremely 
valuable supplement to most of them, and its membership will often save 
students much of the delay arising from indispensable books being lent out 
by their University library. 

The annual subscription is f 5.—. Intending members should apply to 
Mr. H. J. Makkink, 19 Frederik Hendrikstraat, Utrecht. 


M. O. Translation 1920. 


Op een der bovenverdiepingen van het hooge huis aan den overkant 
woonde lang geleden een dame van middelbaren leeftijd, die nooit bezoek 
kreeg en dus geen verwanten of kennissen scheen te hebben. Verreweg het 
grootste gedeelte van den dag bracht zij door in haar kamer. Als ik de 
andere bewoners van het huis naar haar vroeg, dan was het antwoord, dat 
zij met niemand omging, en, daar ook geen mijner vrienden iets omtrent haar 
wist, bleef mijn nieuwsgierigheid onbevredigd. 

Hoe dikwijls heb ik haar niet onbemerkt gadegeslagen, als zij, met hare 
nog altijd bekoorlijke gestalte, in haar grijze kleed en met de sneeuwwitte 
muts op het netjes gescheiden haar, aan het venster de krant zat te lezen 
of met haar breiwerk bezig was. En zelden deed ik dat zonder dat ik 
medelijden met de eenzame in mij voelde opkomen. 

Op zekeren avond in het midden van den zomer was ik naar het kerkhot 
gegaan om een krans op het graf van een vriendin te leggen. Het was er 
rustig en stil. Geen levend wezen was er te zien. ’s Morgens had het ge- 
onweerd en de lucht was heerlijk frisch. Overal stonden rozen in vollen 
bloei en spreidden haar liefelijke geuren in het rond. Ik zette mij neer op 
een bank en begon te mijmeren over de genietingen van het leven en de 
verschrikkingen van den dood. Welk een tegenstelling! 

En onwillekeurig begon ik te denken aan mijn buurvrouw, wier leven 
treurig, althans eentonig scheen te wezen. Ik werd in mijn pate ange 
gestoord door het geluid van voetstappen. Omkijkende, zag ik haar, aan wie 
ik juist zat te denken, verdwijnen achter het geboomte. Daar ik hoopte nu 
gelegenheid te hebben met haar in aanraking te komen, volgde ik voor- 
zichtig in de richting, die zij had ingeslagen. Weldra zag ik haar onbe- 
weeglijk geknield voor een geheel met klimop begroeid graf. Ik verborg 
mij achter den stam van een beuk, totdat zij opstond en heenging, de 
oogen op den grond gevestigd. : : 

Toen zij weg was, ging ik naar het graf, en voorover buigende, las ik 
op den steen den naam van een jong gestorven officier. Bij het heengaan 
trapte ik op iets hards, dat ik opraapte. Het was een oud, versleten, in 
leder gebonden boekje. Ik opende het, en las in bijna onleesbare vergulde 
letters denzelfden nazin, dien ik op den steen had gevonden. Hieruit maakte 
ik op, dat mijn buurvrouw het verloren moest hebben. In gedachten ver- 
diept, keerde ik huiswaarts. 

Wat zou ik met het boekje doen? Het inpakken en het haar zenden, of 
het haar zelf brengen? De keus was niet moeilijk. Ik nam de kans waar 
om kennis met haar te maken, en heb dat nooit betreurd. 
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On one of the upper floors of the high house over the way there lived 
long ago a middle-aged lady whom nobody ever came to see, so that she 
seemed to have no relations or friends. By far the greater part of the day 
she spent in her room. When(ever) | asked the other inhabitants of the 
house about her, the answer was that she did not associate with anybody, 
and as none of my friends knew anything about her either, my curiosity 
was not gratified. 

How often I watched her unobserved, when with her still charming figure, 
in her grey dress and with the snow-white cap on her neatly parted hair, 
she sat at the window reading her paper or occupied with her knitting. 
And I seldom did so without feeling pity for the lonely woman rise within me. 

One evening in the middle of the summer I had gone to the churchyard 
to lay a wreath on the grave of a friend. It was peaceful and quiet there. 
Not a living creature was to be seen. In the morning there had been a 
thunderstorm, and the air was delightfully fresh. Everywhere there were 
roses in full bloom which spread about their lovely scent. | sat down ona 
seat and began to muse on the pleasures of life and the terrors of death. 
What a contrast! 

And involuntarily | began to think of my neighbour, whose life seemed 
tc be sad, at all events monotonous. I was disturbed in my meditations by 
the sound of footsteps. Turning my head I saw the person | had just been 
thinking of, disappear behind the trees. As I hoped to have an opportunity 
now of getting into contact with her, I cautiously followed in the direction 
which she had taken. Presently | saw her kneeling, motionless, before a 
grave entirely overgrown with ivy. I hid myself behind the trunk of a beech, 
till she got up and went away, her eyes fixed on the ground. 

When she was gone | went to the grave, and bending forward | read on 
the stone the name of an officer who had died young. On going away I 
trod upon something hard, which I picked up. It was an old, worn, leather- 
bound little book. I opened it, and read in almost illegible letters the very 
name I had found on the stone. From this I inferred that my neighbour 
must have lost it. Absorbed in thought I went home. 

What should I do with the book? Wrap it up and send it her, or take 
it to her myself? The choice was not difficult. I took the opportunity of 
making her acquaintance and have never regretted it. 


Translation. 


1. In London second-hand-bookshops are more plentiful than new book- 
shops; and they are mostly dark places, where the proprietor rarely seems 
to wish to part with his dusty stock-in-trade, but sits apart in a dusky recess 
abstractedly annotating a catalogue. 2. He is the only tradesman who appears 
not to want to sell his goods. 3. If you happen to come to terms with him, 
he will, as likely as not, heave a deep sigh as he turns to search for a 
Sheet of brown paper to enwrap your treasure. 4. These old bookshops 
are generally found on busy thoroughfares, as if by intent to entrap the 
unwary and impecunious scholar on his way home. 

5. But while poor students have a weakness for second-hand literature, 
the big circulating libraries, on the other hand, are the great weakness of 
the ladies. 6. Ladies appear but seldom to buy books, they always hire. 
7. A morning spent at Mudie’s is instructive as to the methods pursued by 
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them in the search for light literature. 8. The library counters exhibit a 
double or treble row of women, all waiting for their turn. 9. Several have 
brought lapdogs, which they hold by a lead, the dear little animals being 
meanwhile engaged in entangling themselves round the legs of the customers. 

10. “Have you some nice, new, good novels ?” asks a mother with a bevy 
of half-grown-up daughters behind her, just out of the schoolroom. 11. “Some- 
thing, you know, that is quit fit for young girls.” 12. “We have a fine 
novel by Miss Yonge”, the young man suggests; “or Maeterlinck’s Life of 
the Bees, just out....” 

13. “Oh, Maeterlinck is so very Maeterlincky, you know. 14. And do you 
think he is always quite safe ?” 15. “I assure you, madam, you will find him 
so in this book,” urges the young man. 16.\“Well, bees are, of course, an 
interesting subject, but I myself prefer-the lives of celebrated men. 17. The 
life of Lloyd George, for instance? 18. Oh, it is not written yet, is it? 
19. What a bore! 20. And Miss Yonge.... no, thank you, she’s so very 
Early -Victorian.” 

21. The young man, seeing that it is to be a long business, gives up the 
problem for the moment, and moves to another customer. 

22. Now it is the turn of a little old lady. 23. “I want something nice, 
and not too clever,” she murmurs, “something I can knit over, after break- 
fast. 24. How would this do ?” 25. She picks up a book, Sir Richard Calmady. 
26. “I think I should like that, if it is just like Sir George Tressady.” “No, 
madam, not at all the sort of thing for you,” the young man hastens to Say. 
“Better leave it to me. 27. Try this, Edna Lyall’s latest: Jn Spite of All. 
28. This (confidentially) is an author we always recommend.” 

29. What vast knowledge of human nature these young men at the libraries 
must possess! 30. They seem to act the part of literary adviser to the 
feminine public. 31. They know their types well, too, they seldom mistake. 
32. They may almost be said to rule over a large proportion of human opinion. 


Observations. 1. There are far more secondhand bookshops than new 
ones. The propword one is often absent when a contrast is expressed. See 
Kruisinga’s Accidence & Syntax, § 546; Poutsma, Il, p. 1289. — In London 
are far more second-hand-bookshops .... See E. S. no. 6, p. 185, Obs. 21. — 
His dusty supply (store). Supply is the quantity or amount to be supplied. 
The difference between store and stock is that the former term is especially 
applied to raw materials (as opposed to stock = finished articles). In non- 
commercial use the plural stores often has the meaning of “necessaries 
stored up and used for military, or naval purposes”. (e. g. a ship’s stores.) 
— Absorbed (withdrawn) in thought. — 

2. Who does not appear to want to sell his goods is correct. See the 
section on group-verbs in Kruisinga’s Accidence and Syntax, § 73. — Wares 
are usually manufactured articles, goods wrought into suitable forms by an 
industrial process (esp. pottery of any kind): Delf(t) ware, earthenware, 
hollow-ware, glass ware. The Jew pointed to his cheap wares, a collection 
of cheap finery, not more than a small mule could carry (Vachell, John 
Charity, Ch. VIII). — : 

3. About the price is redundant after to come to terms. — A heavy sigh. 
— We may seek a sheet of paper or seek for. Some verbs can either take 
a preposition or do without it, but in most of such instances the prepositions 
are redundant: to attend (to) a patient, back (up) a friend, draft (out) a 
document, enjoin (upon) a person, follow (after) a guide, know (of) a sui- 
table person, treat (of) a subject. — To look up a sheet is impossible, it 
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would mean: to consult a sheet! A book is not packed but wrapped in 
paper. We pack our trunks; the damage was due to bad packing. — 

4. These shops are most found. Most, in the sense of mostly, most often, 
is obsolete (N.E.D.) The unsuspecting scholar (student). Harmless is wrong 
(= inoffensive). Artless could not be said in this case. — Undergraduate 
= student. — Make the poor student fail into a trap is clumsy. — 

5. Weak point, weak side = zwakke zijde: Our weak points? The 
tremendous growth of snobbery, the debilitating effects of society, with its 
silly standards of “tone”, of “honour”. (The World’s Work, Dec. 1903, p. 77.) 
Weak spot = flaw. The weak spot in a theory. — Public libraries are 
distinct from lending libraries or circulating libraries. The establishment of 
public libraries free and open to all ratepayers, by municipalities out of 
funds provided by the rates (= local taxes), was first authorized by the 
Public Libraries Act 1850. Public libraries generally contain a reference 
library, to which free access is given but from which no books are lent, 
a newspaper and magazine room, and a iending library, from which rate- 
payers may borrow books. — 

6. Loan is quite wrong; it is used (esp. in U.S.) as a synonym of iend. 
The latter word would be inappropriaie, of course. Could you loan (= iend) 
me your book? — 

7. Learn and know the method. This is evidently on the pattern of: Try 
and help him; come and see me; go and find some. However, the idiom 
is restricted (in current English) to the verbs come, go, send and try (N.E.D. 
on And 10). — 

8. Triple (irebie; not treplef) row. — Line: There came tramping along 
a line of boys and girls crying [rist] (Hall Caine, The Christian}. A friple 
row of ladies was standing: The predicate applies to the objects taken 
individually, therefore the verb should be plural. — 

9. Hoid by a strap. Strap should be repiaced by leash or lead. Lapdogs 
fastened with a cord makes nonsense. Dogs held on a line: Line in the sense 
of cord is only used in nautical terms or short for “clothes-line”. In early 
modern English the word is found in the sense of cord: And by her in a 
line a milkwhite lamb she iad (Spenser, Faerie Queene, 1,1). — The animals 
are coiling themselves round the iegs of the customers: could only. be said 
of snakes. — He suffered the plumed helmet to be pushed over his nose 
and the sabre-iache to be entangled with his legs (Compton Mackenzie, 
Sinister Street, 1, p. 19). Mr. Winkle got himseif mysteriously entangled with 
his gun (Pickwick, Ch. XIX). The animals are busy to get entangied. Busy 
is followed by a Gerund, sometimes preceded by in. Moreover the animais 
cannot be said to be busy! — 

10, Bevy is the proper term for a company of ladies or girls: His eyes 
rested on a bevy of girls (Strand Mag., Feb. 1903). A bevy of charming girls 
(/dem, Nov. 1902). — 

11. Suitable for (to). The limited number of texts suitable for beginners 
(H. Sweet). — 

12. A fine novel of Miss Yonge’s. The post genitive is not invariably used 
(Kruisinga, Accidence and Syntax, § 352). Some ballad of Schumann (Hall 
Caine, Christian, Il, XVI). — 

13. Oh and O: When used in addressing persons or things the vocative 
O is printed with a capital and without any point following it. But when 
not used in the vocative the spelling should be Of, and separated from 
what follows by a punctuation mark (H. Hart, Rules for Compositors, p. 40). 

14. And do you consider him aiways quite safe? — 


hs 
ve 


SO te eee eS 


, now. (Strand Mag., March 191 Ky 358). ES 


~ 
i 
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15. Insist-Persist-Urge. Insist implies some alleged right, as authority or 
claim; Persist may be from obstinacy alone, and either with or against rights. 
We insist as against others; we persist in what exclusively relatés to our- 
selves: He persisted in that course; He insisted on his friend’s adopting it. 
(C. J. Smith). To wrge is to present in an urgent manner: to urge an argu- 
ment (Webster). When his mother urged him to break off the engagement 
(Cholmondeley, Moth and Rust). Canadian man‘tfacturers have urged the 
Government to appoint a permanent Commission to make a scientific in- 
vestigation of the tariff (= er bij de regeering op aangedrongen). 
(Times Weekly Edition, Dec. 1919). “Hush, mother’, urged the daughters 
(Prisoner of Zenda, edited by van Rennes, p. 12). — 

16. Now bees are an interesting subject =Nu zijn bijen een interes- 
sant onderwerp. This now (with the temporal sense weakened) is used 
to introduce an important or noteworthy point in an argument or proof, or 
in a series of statements (V.Z.D.): Now travel, and foreign travel more 
particularly, restores to us in a great degree what we have lost (Rogers It., 
For. Trav.) [Quoted by Maizner.] — 

19. Another transiation is Oh, bother, which expression is much used by 
ladies, according to H. C. Wyld (Growth of English, p. 68). “What a bore”, 
said Pat, “I hate wet days always, but wet days at the seaside are a sin”. 
(Stead, Jolly Family, 36). — 

20. We say Thank you when accepting, No, thank you, when declining 
an offer. Yet we find: There is the luncheon gong. “Thank yow’, she said 
ungraciously, “I am not feeling very hungry”. (Fortnightly Review, Oct. 1898). 
Too old fashioned. — 

21. The old lady will be long about it (Will be a long time about it.) 
Will be a long time = zal lang uitblijven. They dug up enough 
sand-worms to catch ail the fish in the harbour. But they had been so long 
about it, that the tide was out, and they stuckin the mud. (W. Stead, Jolly 
Family, 41.) Haven’t you finished writing that letter? You are a long time 
about it (Sweet, Elementarbuch). “You’ve been a long time’, said Ralph 
when Newman returned (Nicholas Nickleby, Ch. 1, 1). — 

22. Old little lady. The words old, young, little are often placed after other 
adjectives, as they form one idea with the following adjective: a mild, meek, 
calm, little man. When the adj. lftle and old come together little is generally 
placed before old: a little old man (Jespersen, Syntax, 15.152. There is 
a reference to Eng. Studien, 41.310.) — ; 

23. Not too high. High, in the sense of difficult to understand is found 
only in some collocations. N.H.D. i.v. High 6c. — | 

24. Would this be in my line = suited to my capacity or taste. (N.#. D.) 
Her jokes aren’t in my line (Kipling, Departm. Ditties.) — 

26. Allow me. — : 

29. What a vast knowledge. After the exclamatory what the indefinite article 
is not used before abstract names, except in some expressions e.g. What 
a pity, what a shame. — _ ; 

30. Councillor = raadsheer, or raadsiid. Literary counsellor: pro- 
bably non-existent. He is reader to a great firm of publishers (Strand 
Magazine, Sept. 1912). The literary adviser used to be a somewhat mysteri- 
ous person who read all the MSS. received, and supplied reports as to 
their literary qualities and the likelihood of their success. This old-fashioned 
type of adviser is disappearing. (Harmsworth, Self Educator, p. 6780). — 

32. “But”, she argued, it is in your hands, really. You could telephone 
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Good translations were received from C. C. H., Amsterdam; J. M. W., Amster- 
dam; H. W. S., Rotterdam; G. J. K., Heerenveen; Th. de G., Leeuwarden. 


1. Toen Don Sebastiaan, na de begrafenis van zijn vrouw, zich uit de Kathedraal 
huiswaarts begaf, zag niemand een spoor van aandoening op zijn gelaat en met de hem 
eigen statige hoffelijkheid boog hij in het voorbijgaan voor zijn vrienden. 2. Stroef en 
kort, zooals gewoonlijk, gaf hij bevel, dat niemand hem zou storen en ging naar de 
kamer van Dona Sodina; hij knielde op het bidbankje, dat zij zooveel jaren lang dagelijks 
had gebruikt en vestigde zijn oogen op het kruisbeeld, dat erboven aan de muur hing. 
3. De dag ging voorbij en de nacht en nog verroerde Don Sebastiaan zich niet, geen 
gedachte of aandoening kwam in hem op; hoewel levend was hij gelijk de dooden, die 
toeven aan de uwiterste grenzen der hel, zonder een enkele hoop op de toekomst, afge- 
stompt door de-wanhoop, die tot in alle eeuwigheid zal voortduren. 4. Maar toen de 
vrouw, die hem in zijn kindsheid verpleegd had, door liefde gedreven, zijn bevel overtrad 
en binnenkwam,om hem voedsel te brengen, zag zij geen traan in zijn oog, geen teeken, 
dat hij geweend had. 5. ,,Gij hebt gelijk!” zeide hij, moeilijk uit zijn geknielde houding 
opstaand. ,Geef mij eten.” 

6. Terwijl hij het voedsel lusteloos aannam, liet hij zich in een stoel vallen en zag 
naar het bed, waarop nog onlangs het lijk van Dona Sodina gerust had; ¢ * de barm- 
hartige natuur schonk hem verlichting van zijn smart en hij vie’ rmoe: in slaap. 

7. Toen hij wakker werd, was de nacht ver gevorderd; stilte heersc te in het huis 
en in de stad, rondom was duisternis en van het ivoren kruisbeeld straal. ee: flauwe 
lichtglans uit. 8. Buiten de deur lag een page te slapen; hij wekte hem en zedood hem 
licht te brengen. 9. In zijn droefheid begon Don Sebastiaan de dingen te beschouwen, die 
zijn vrouw lief had gehad; hij betastte haar rozenkrans en sloeg de bladen om van het 
half dozijn stichtelijke boeken, die haar bibliotheek uitmaakten; hij bezag de juweelen, 
weike hij aan haar boezem had zien glinsteren, het brokaat, de rijke zijden stoffen, het 
goud- en zilverlaken, dat zij zoo gaarne gedragen had. 10. En ten laatste vond hij een 
oud brevier, dat zij, naar hij dacht. verloren had — wat zou ze verheugd zijn geweest 
het weer te vinden, ze had er zoo lang om getreurd! 11. De bladen waren beschimmeld, 
doordat ze zoo lang verborgen hadden gelegen en slechts flauw kon men het parfum 
ruiken, dat Dona Sodina over haar boeken strooide. 12. Lusteloos de bladen omslaande, 
zag hij krabbelig schrift; hij ging er mee naar het licht. 13. Het handschrift was van 
Pablo, zijn broeder. Don Sebastiaan keek er lang naar. 14. Waarom moest zijn broer 
zulke woorden in Dona Sodina’s brevier schrijven? 15. Hij sloeg de bladzijden om en 
zijn oog viel op het handschrift van zijn vrouw en de wooiden waren dezelfde, alsof zij 
haar tot zulke vreugde waren geweest, dat zij ze zelf neer moest schrijven. 16. Het 
brevier ontviel aan Don Sebastiaan’s hand..... 

17. De kaars, die in de tocht flikkerde, wierp een spookachtig licht op Don Sebastiaan’s 
gelaat, doch toonde er geen verandering op. 18. Hij zat te staren naar het brevier, dat 
gevallen was. Eindelijk streek hij zich met de hand over het voorhoofd. 

19. ,En toch,” fluisterde hij, ,hield ik veel van haar.” 


Translations of the above text should be sent to P. J. H. O. Schut, 
Diergaardelaan 54a, Rotterdam, before September 1. 


Notes on Modern English Books. 
VII. 
THE EIGHTEEN NINETIES. 


In this important book *) Mr. Holbrook Jackson, who has rapidly gained 
a well deserved reputation as critic and essayist, undertakes the task to 
describe the literary life of the last years of the 19th century and to indicate 


the essential differences between this period and the decades immediately 
preceding. 


) The Eighteen Nineties 5y HOLBROOK JACKSON. Grant Richards, 1913. 12/6 net. 
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Such a serious effort at giving a systematic survey of the end of the 
preceding century lays claim to the attention not only of those who study 
the period for its own sake, but also of all who believe in the future of 
English literature. For though the spiritual life and aspirations of the 
nineties must for the most part be looked upon as the last decadent 
flourishing of a period from which we are now definitely separated, yet 
some germs can be detected in this interesting decade that have withstood 
the storm of the great war and now show signs of promising development. 

The task was by no means an easy one. The literature of the decade 
does not present a strong uniform stream with a clearly visible main 
direction, but rather an intricacy of currents and cross-currents, of restless 
eddies and sudden cataracts. It shows all the characteristics of a period of 
transition. Some writers remain faithful to the old overworked formulae and 
traditions, others, conscious of a decadence of the Victorian ideals, are 
feverishly seeking for a new art, which spasmodic efforts lead to all sorts 
of excesses and to some achievement, others again try to revive old pre- 
Victorian sentiments and ideas. Decadence and renaissance occur side by 
side and can often be discovered in the work of one single author. To 
disentangle such a variety of threads, to distinguish between what is of 
permanent value and what is merely transient, to indicate the real meaning 
of the period in connection with the possibilities of the future requires not 
only sound literary judgment but a considerable amount of reading and 
erudition. 

Mr. Jackson’s work shows signs of much preliminary study and an 
intimate knowledge not only of the literary, but also of the social and 
political conditions prevailing during the period. Nor does the author 
content himself with a consideration of the literature of his own country, 
but he repeatedly refers to kindred phenomena in the literature of France, 


because — as so often before — from this country “the chief influence 
came” — “so that partially for this reason the English decadents always 
remained spiritual foreigners in our midst.... They were not a product of 


England, but of cosmopolitan London.” 

Lastly the author pays great attention to the painters and draughtsmen, 
a feature only too rare in our literary histories and here of special import- 
ance, both because some of the most original writers were at the same 
time talented artists and because in this decade the development of literature 
runs very nearly parallel to that of art. 

The beginning of the book is devoted to a general survey and characterisation 
of the late-Victorian period, more especially of the last decade of the 19th 
century. Many names are mentioned but they are always accompanied by 
explanatory notices and often by very original observations and as each 
individual author or artist is only considered in connection with the main 
movements, the various discussions do not disturb the unity necessary to 
a clear survey of the whole period. Very interesting passages are, among 
many others, those on Walter Pater, whose Renaissance contained the 
famous Conclusion, which owing to a misapprehension of its precise 
meaning “became the essential gospel of the Aesthetic Movement of the 
Seventies and Eighties;’ on G. K. Huysmans, whose strange book A 
Rebours, “the apotheosis of the fin-de-siécle spirit” had such a great influence 
in England, on Oscar Wilde and Aubrey Beardsley, on Robert Blatchford, 
the clever and enthusiastic socialist pleader, on the Yellow Book and the 
Savoy, the two short-lived, but very important and characteristic periodicals, 
contributed to by many of the greatest artists and writers of the day. 
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A few quotations may show some of the general conclusions to which 
the author comes in this part of his book — 

“The central characteristic’ (of the period was) “a widespread concern 
“for the correct, that is the most effective, the most powerful, the most 
“righteous mode of living.... An epoch of experiment with some achievement 
“and some remorse.... It was the old battle between heterodoxy and 
“orthodoxy, materialism and mysticism, Christianity and Paganism, but 
“fought from a great variety of positions.” : 

“The chief characteristics (of the nineties), although dovetailed into the 
“oreceding decades, may be indicated roughly under three heads. These 
“were the so-called Decadence; the introduction of a sense of fact into 
“literature and art and the development of a transcendental view of Social Life.” 

“The decadent movement in English art was the final outcome of the 
“romantic movement which began near the dawn of the 19th century.” 

“The chief characteristics of the Decadence were: Perversity, Artificiality, 
“Egoism and Curiosity.” 

“Decadent art periods often coincide with waves of imperial patriotism.” 

“The decadence was a form of soul-sickness and the only cure for the 
“disease was mysticism.” 

“If catholicism did not claim them (the artists and men of letters) some 
“other form of mysticism did.” 

“In the main the most novel literary accessory of ihe Nineties was 
“surprise, in the form of paradox.” 

The most prominent poets of the period are treated more in detail; 
among these Francis Thompson, the pious Roman Catholic poet and 
John Davidson, the quaint, unhappy, many-sided freethinker, writer of poems, 
plays, novels, prosetracts and “Testaments”, receive most attention. The 
articles on these two antagonistic authors, containing an account of their 
strange careers and a characterisation of their work, form extremely inter- 
esting reading. 

Less good on the whole seemed to us the part devoted to the critics and 
the dramatists, but then follows a valuable and instructive discussion of the 
New Fiction. Among the great number of novels published in the decade, 
there are many of unusual merit and several that have proved of great 
importance in connection with the later development of fiction. It may 
safely be said that, interesting though the poetry and essay-writing of the 
period may be, its fiction reached on the whole a much higher standard. 
The novelists, says Mr. Holbrook Jackson, ‘all represent more than ordinary 
ability within their own spheres’, whereas in the art of the short story ‘a 
mastery was achieved hitherto unknown in this country’. 

It was a good plan not to treat the diversified and heterogeneous fiction 
of this period purely chronologically, but to try and reduce the chaos to 
some order by dividing the novelists into groups according to the character 
of their work. It seems strange, though, that one of these groups should be 


called: “Women Novelists’, as if the mere fact of an author being a woman. 


should be sufficient to place her in a class apart. Among the ‘realists’ — 
‘the realist movement spread among novelists with great rapidity’ — due 
attention is paid to Grant Allen, to Richard Whiteing, whose powerful 
Nr. 5 John Street is still too much neglected, and to Somerset Maugham, 
besides of course to the great masters George Moore and Thomas Hardy. 
Another group unites the writers of ‘comedy-fiction’, in which department 
H. G. Wells’s delightful Wheels of Chance may be cited as a supreme 


example, Then follow the writers of dialect, as: Zangwill, Morrison, Barry 
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Pain, Pett Ridge. A large group is formed by the ‘romantic’ novelists, as 
Kipling, Wells, R. L. Stevenson, Joseph Conrad, Quiller-Couch, Conan Doyle 
and many more; typical of the period is especially George du Maurier’s 
interesting 7rilby (1895). The last two groups are called: ‘Romance of 
Childhood’ (Lewis Carroll, R. L. Stevenson, Kenneth Grahame) and ‘Humorists’ 
(Jerome, Jacobs, Pett Ridge, Barry Pain etc.). 

This enumeration once more testifies to the astonishing range and variety 
of the literature of the nineties. By his clear and suggestive treatment of 
this difficult period Mr. Holbrook Jackson has rendered a great service to 
the student of modern English literature and art. 

Some very good illustrations — reproductions of work by Aubrey Beardsley 
etc. — enhance the value of this scholarly and very charming book. 


A. G. v. K. 


Reviews. 


A History of Everyday Things in England ; written and illustrated 
by Marjorie and C. H. B. QuUENNELL. (B. T. Batsford Ltd., London. 
Large 8vo; cloth in one vol. 16/6, or in two vols. 8/6 each). 


The object of this interesting book is to place before its readers a picture 
of the life of the Engiish people from the Conquest to the end of the 
18th century. Let it be stated at the very outset that the authors have 
executed their task with signal success. They have produced a book that 
has deservedly met with a most favourable reception in Engiand, and | 
consider it a privilege to introduce it to students of English in Holland. 
They will find it a mine of information, and, moreover, it will give them 
many opportunities to extend their vocabulary. 

Although this History of Everyday Things was “written for boys and girls 
of public school age”, it cannot fail to interest a much larger circle of readers 
than it was meant primarily to appeal to, both on account of the subject 
matter itself, and the way it is presented. 

Owing to the number and variety of subjects dealt with, the writing of 
the text and the preparation of the drawings must have required a formidable 
amount of preliminary study. 

The arrangement of the book is eminently practical and methodical. It is 
devided into seven chapters, each treating of one century — from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth — while in all-the chapters the various topics, 
as costume, ships, castles and houses, furniture, etc. are discussed, as far 
as possible, in the same order. Consequently, by reading the beginning of 
each chapter successively one might trace the development of the various 
forms of costume from about 1100 fill 1800; in the same way one might 
study the history of the English house from the Norman Castle and manor 
to the town and the country house of the Georgian period, or in fact any 
one of the numerous “everyday things’ that went to make English life 
what it was in days gone by. The beautiful illustrations — reproductions 
of pen-and-ink drawings and a few full-page colour plates —- are what 
pictures in a book should be; they not merely supplement the letterpress, 
but visualize what the text is intended to convey to the reader. 


Throughout the whole work the authors make a point of impressing upon 


their readers that everything in the everyday life of a people is constantly 


- passing through a process of development. They show that the style of 
_ architecture prevalent in any century, the fashion in dress, the construction 


\ 
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and the rigging of ships, etc. were modifications of, and mostly improvements 
upon what preceded. ; 

Every part of the book is interesting, though some sections, especially 
those in which details of architecture, as the construction of arches and 
roofs, are explained, must be pretty stiff reading for an average boy of say 
14 or 15. On the other hand, there are many passages that excel through 
lucidity and vividness of style, and graphic representations, as for instance 
the description of a Norman Castle, and of a siege in the 13th century, 
those of monasteries and the life of the monks, of water mills, etc. — 
The style is in accordance with the age and the intellectual development 
of the readers for whom the book is intended primarily. There are no 
long and involved sentences; the language is simple and chatty, in short, 
exactly what appeals to the English schoolboy. When reading the book, I 
could not help saying to myself over and over again: “Now just imagine a 
German trying to write a book like this’. In this connection it may be 
remarked that the frequent use of the same in the sense of it, they, them is 
rather peculiar; it seems a little out of place in ordinary everyday English. 
A few further remarks may perhaps prove useful to the authors in the 
preparation of a new edition, which no doubt will soon be called for. | 

Vol I, p. 2. The statement that the Anglo-Saxons “thought very little 
about Art or Literature’. is hardly correct, as far as literature is concerned. 
— p. 25. The invasion of Britain began before the landing of Hengist and 
Horsa; see Hoops, Reallexikon, p. 88, §§ 5, 7. — The Danes did not come 
in the beginning of the ninth, but at the end of the eighth century; see 
the entry referring to the year 787 in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. — p.109 
(quotation from Chaucer). A haubergeoun was not a breast plate, but a 
short, sleeveless coat of mail, the word is a diminutive formed from the 
Old High German halsberg (Eng. hauberk) = ‘neck protector’. — p. 168. 
The Dream quoted here is not a Chaucerian poem at all, but a 15th century 
romance, first foisted off upon the English reading public by Speght in his 
first edition of Chaucer’s works, 1598. -- 196 (middle). The word ‘some- 
times’ should be replaced by ‘subsequently’, or ‘later on’. — Vol. IL, p. 13. 
Luther, born in 1483, was 34 (not 35) in 1517. In the last sentence but 
one on this page a word has dropped out. — p. 33. bequeve (twice) for 
‘bequethe’ is no doubt owing to the transcriber of the original will not 
recognizing the 16th and early 17th century symbol for th; in fact this 
symbol looks very much like a v. — p. 136. What is said here about The 
Lord of Misrule is incorrect. The Lord (also called Abbot) of Misrule was 
the superintendent of the dramatic entertainments at Court; see Ward, Eng. 
Dram, Lit. I, p. 153, and especially Wallace, Evolution of the English Drama, 
pp. 24-32. — p. 146. Australia was not discovered by Captain Cook on his 
voyage of: 1768-’71, but by Dutch navigators in the first half of the 17th 
century, the best known among them being Abel Tasman, who died in 1659. 
— p. 202. The order in which the various periodicals are enumerated 
requires correction. 

These slight blemishes do not, of course, detract anything from the 
great merits of the History of Everyday Things. 

In conclusion it should be stated that the book is printed on excellent 
paper, and that as regards type and other technical points it is in every 
way a fine example of high-class book production. ; 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAF. 
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British Classical Authors. With biographical notices. On the basis 
of a selection by L. HERRIG edited by MAx FORSTER. 96t*-ed. 
Braunschweig, Georg Westermann, 1919. Boards, M. 13.—. 

English Authors. Abridged edition of British Classical Authors. Id., 
id., 5th ed. 1920. M. 9.—. 


Ht is difficult to do full justice to these excellent anthologies within the 
space of a necessarily brief notice. From Spenser down to Kipling and 
Whitman they offer a profusion of prose and poetry, all of it selected with 
unerring taste and edited with consummate scholarship. The biographic and 
bibliographic notes on each single author are remarkable for fullness of 
information and concision of statement; the texts are provided with the 
necessary data concerning their time of composition and publication; maps 
and glossaries contain all the elucidation required on points of topography, 
pronunciation and meaning. 

Let me confess that my first thought on glancing through these books 
was: is al! this fit for use in our schools? Locke, Shaftesbury, Gibbon, 
Hume, Robertson, Froude, Newman, Darwin, Huxley..... ? Are we to read 
a piece on Natural Selection or Idea of a University alongside with, say, 
Enoch Arden and The Prisoner of Chillon (not in these collections !). This, 
as all questions of pedagogics and method, a young teacher must find out 
for himself, or not find out, as the case may be; for his University is far 
too much afraid of making him in any way prejudiced, to have provided 
him with the slightest enlightenment on such points. We are delightfully 
independent in them (I was going to write ignorant, s.v.v.), and we mean 
to remain so at all costs. I see older colleagues shaking their heads at these 
words ? All I can do is to refer them to the attempt made in 1916 by the 
English section of our Vereniging van Leraren in Levende Talen to draw 
up a list of texts and editions of English literature suitable for the top forms 
of secondary schools. (B. & M. no. 10.) Members were invited to send in 
titles of books that they could recommend from personal experience. And 
so areport was issued containing valuable conclusions and recommendations? 
No — not a single reply was received. Independence was safe once more. 

What has Prof. Forster himself to say on the method of his books? I 
refrain from translating —: “Bewusst bin ich mir, das manche Texte der 
English Authors inhaltlich wie formell hohe Anforderungen an Schiiler und 
Lehrer stellen. Ich glaube aber auch hier betonen zu sollen, dass die geistes- 
bildende Kraft des neusprachlichen Unterrichts nur dann zur Geltung kommen 
kann, wenn unseren Schiilern Lesestoffe vorgesetzt werden, die zu ernsten 
Gedankenarbeit nétigen und der altsprachlichen Lektiire unserer Gymnasien 
inhaltlich ebenbiirtig sind *).” 

If we are not afraid to adopt this view, I think we may use these books 
in our Dutch schools with both profit and pleasure. All the usual authors 
are represented from their best work, besides which a great deal is given 
from writers that are mostly omitted from books of this kind. Thus, e. g., 
we get fragments from Chapman’s Iliad and Odyssey, and from Pope’s 
Iliad, which at a Gymnasium it will be exceedingly interesting to compare 
with the original and with each other; and there is Shaftesbur y's 
paraphrase of the Symposion, from The Moralists, disclosing the world-wide 
difference between Plato and 18" century Deism. The Vicar of Wakefield 
is represented by chapter IV, which calls to mind the parsonage where 
Goethe found the characters of his favourite novel embodied in Frederike 


4) Italics are mine. Z. 
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Brion’s family.2) Hume and Robertson may be read on Elizabeth and 
Mary Stuari after the history master has dealt with these; in the same way 
pupils are bound to be attracted by pieces taken from Darwin’s and 
Huxley’s own writings, after Natural Selection and Protoplasm have been 
dealt with in the natural history class. Then there is Newman ’s thought- 
provoking What is a University ? for our Abiturienten;, and so I might go on, 
and altogether forget Shakespeare, Dickens, Tennyson and their 
likes, where those who want literature pure and simple find all they can 
desire; for these are books that a teacher might use for ten years on end 
without repeating himself overmuch. If I have a complaint, it is that Chaucer 
is not included. His Prologue ought to have opened this magnificent array 
of poetry — 
Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote — 


And was it necessary to stop at Stevenson and Kipling ? Is it impossible 
to make our pupils acquainted with some of the literature that is being 
made now? Surely, literature is not necessarily a thing of the past? 

It may be, however, that the very account | have just given will make 
some colleagues sceptical about these anthologies. And, indeed, there are 
rumours afloat *) that the time given to English in our schools is once more 
to be curtailed. Der altsprachlichen Lektiire ebenbiirtig: when Latin and Greek 
have each an hour daily ? Can it be done ? Let us hope, with Mrs. Micawber, 
that experientia does it. At any rate — I will warmly recommend both books 
to all B-students and teachers for private use; for the former they contain 
a store of pieces that are otherwise hard to come by; for the latter they 
may supplement other — more modest — schoolreaders. None of us will 
be sorry for having acquired them. 

R. W. ZANDVOORT. 

: See Lewes, Life and Works of Goethe, ch. VI. 

*) Since this was written the rumours have come true. In the new time-table for the 
H. B. S. 5 j. c. English has lost one of its four hours weekly in the third form, the 
scale now being 4-3-2-2. How it is possible for German schools to use Max Forster’s 
anthologies appears from Moosmann’s article Der Englische Unterricht am Reform- 
Realgymnasium im Hinblick auf die Einheitsschule in Die Neueren Sprachen, April-May 
1920. The number of lessons is 6-4-4-4! And regarding the Ebenbiirtigkeit: the written 


composition set at this summer’s school leaving examination is almost the last word in 
. insipidity. The less said about it the better. 


The B-Certificates. 


The following written question was put to the Minister of Education by 
Mr. Van Wijnbergen M. P., on July Ist: 


“Is de Minister bereid om in afwachting van de toegezegde algeheele herziening der 
Wet op het M.O. een partieele herziening dier wet uit te lokken, waardoor het mogelijk 
zal zijn de examens voor de akten M.O. — en met name die voor de B-akten in de 
vreemde talen — welke thans geheel in hetzelfde jaar moeten worden afgelegd, in ge- 
deelten te splitsen, zoodanig, dat niet alle gedeelten in hetzelfde jaar behoeven te 
worden afgelegd ?” 


The answer was given on July 21st and ran as follows: 


“Indien het wenschelijk mocht blijken om, in afwachting van de in uitzicht gestelde 
herziening der wet op het middelbaar onderwijs, een wetsontwerp in te dienen tot 
partieele wijziging dier wet, is ondergeteekende bereid te overwegen, of in dat wets- 
ontwerp een bepaling kan worden opgenomen, waardoor het mogelijk zal worden de 
examens M.O., welke daarvoor in aanmerking komen, te splitsen in gedeelten, die niet 
alle in hetzelfde jaar behoeven te worden afgelegd.” 


ial ae Og A etl 
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Air Songs. 


Up in Gausdal in Norway, not very far from where Bjérnson passed the 
greater part of his life’s harvest and winter, there lived during the first three 
quarters of last century a brother-poet of his, a certain Knut, a peasant 
from “the Northern farm’ — Nordgarden — who after this farm and as the 
son of a Rasmus was called Knut Rasmussén Nordgarden. He had lived 
the uneventful life of a poor husbandman for quite 26 years before anything 
happened that seemed to mark him out for the life of the seer that was to 
be his. But one day in 1808 when he was quietly sitting at home, reading 
in his mother’s postil, feeling in great mental distress, he all of a sudden 
discovered that he possessed the power of “second-hearing”, as we may 
call it, of hearing at a great distance. 

“After a.period of extreme weakness”, as he speaks of this himself, “I 
heard of a night celestial melodies of harps, violins and clarinets which 
seemed to come towards the earth, as well as a chorus of celestial voices 
which went heavenwards’. These voices sang spiritual songs and Knut was 
so struck with this that he fervently prayed they might come nearer so that 
he could learn them. 

His prayer was heard and from that time he did hear these “air-songs”, 
as he called them, quite regularly, one stanza or more, sometimes five or six 
at a time. Judging from the specimen given below, my readers will no doubt 
conclude that it would have been better for the literary reputation of the 
singer if this “poetry” had never seen the light: 


“Cast away this medecin 

which thou wear’st around thy neck. 
It’s the skeleton of a serpent 

which thou wear’st around thy neck. 
Nothing but God’s aid will help thee 
namely Jesus’ flesh and blood. 
Cleanse thyself from sin and evil 
then thou shalt be from illness free”. 


At first, this gift of poetry seemed to have been given him for purely 
practical purposes, at least we read how it was again an “air-song” which 
gave him the required information when “Wise-Knut”’, as he soon began 
to be called, was asked where a vein of water was to be found, or what 
had become of lost cattle or even children that had gone astray. 

But very soon the spiritual character of his mission came to the foreground. 
One day he says he heard “a sound in his ears” bidding him go to his 
neighbours’ house and try to convert them. He did not feel inclined to obey 
this summons although he received it more than once. So his feet began to 
move of themselves and led the remainder of the unwilling Knut to a 
religious meeting, and even though he tried he could not move his feet in 
another direction. A curious mixture of spiritual and material control over 
his actions by the “Spirit of God” is found in the fact that, according to 
Knut himself, it “directed every one of the movements of his limbs”, and 
allowed him, it is true, to touch e.g. the collection of Bishop King’s 
psalms, but when he touched another he got spasms, just as when, instead 
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of using earthenware vessels, he drank of a porcelain cup, or went about 
in anything but homespun or tried to eat anything but the most homely of 
foodstuffs. 

When finally we shall have mentioned the fact that a woman is reported 
to have seen angels whisper in his ears, thus prompting Knut whilst he 
was speaking, and that a man actually saw a white bird on either of Knut’s 
shoulders, whilst some are even said to have observed a halo round his 
head, we have a picture sufficiently clear of this 19th century candidate for 
canonization to look around us in English literature and see which poet’s 
life it is that receives some illustration from that of Wise Knut of Nordgarden. 

If any of my readers should be inclined to attribute the art of every noet 
to the divine afflatus, our story would simply prove that, for once in a way, 
the Divinity has been badly inspired — as badly as poor Knut himself — 
for the above lines are, alas, nothing but a very characteristic specimen of 
the man’s art. 

But few are in any case the examples of English poets where the divine 
intervention is so clearly apparent and so admitted a source of the poetic 
output as with our Northern farmer. Where dreams are due to clear 
reminiscences of certain striking events or to physical circumstances such 
as difficult breathing, there is of course nothing remarkable about them 
from our point of view, but in many a case dreams may appear very 
clearly akin to inspiration. The present writer does not imagine he stands 
alone in his frequent experience of dreaming quite connected, sometimes 
very dramatic stories, series of incidents of which often on awaking nothing 
remained but the vaguest of reminiscences. But an extreme case in point 
belonging to the domain of English literature and which will have occurred 
to most of my readers is the one of that unfortunate knock at the door of 
a poet’s cottage early in the preceding century which has bereft us for 
ever of all but the whole of the truly “inspired” story of Kubla Khan. 

Much more of a parallel! is however the genesis of a poem or more likely 
a series of poems, dating from the oldest periods of English literature. 

For who that reads of Knut’s unwillingness to attend the meetings can 
help thinking of a poor lay brother in a 7th century convent on the east 
coast of England, who in his old age received the gift of poetry in a way 
which clearly points to its being attributed to divine inspiration, as a 
matter of fact the Venerable Bede says so expressly: “for pon he nales 
from monnum ne purh monn gelxred wes pet he pone leodcreft geleornade, 
ac he wes godcundlice gefultumod, and purh Godes gyfe pone songcreft 
onfeng”. (Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, p. 46). Ceadmon, so Bede tells us, 
whenever in their convivial meetings (gebeorscipe, convivium) he saw the 
harp approach him, so that his turn threatened to come to sing a song, 
had always been in the habit of leaving, as he did not know any. One time 
he had gone to the cowhouse which he was to watch that night and when 
he had fallen asleep, a man came to him in his slumber and calling him 
by his name, said: “Cadmon, sing me something”. Cadmon refused on the 
plea that he could not sing, but the “man”, “sum monn”, insisted and on 
Czdmon’s question what he was to sing of, said point-blank: “Sing me 
the Creation”. And when Cadmon “had received this answer, he began at 
once to sing, in the praise of God the Creator, those tines and those words 
that icf had never heard before, whose order (the Latin text: whose 
sense) is: 


“Nu we sculan herian heofonrices Weard’’, etc. 


Ne 
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Of course the two cases do not run exactly parallel, the most important 
point of difference being that Knut, although not over-anxious to go tothe 
religious meetings, yet prays to learn the heavenly songs he has heard, 
whereas Cedmon, illiterate as he is, does not feel any the slightest enthusi- 
asm for these meetings from which he escapes when he sees his way. In 
the case of Knut again, the celestial nature of the voices is clear from the 
very beginning, — Czdmon, on the other hand, is expressly said to have 
received the first intimation of his gift from some man, although it should 
be admitted that Beda himself with his vaguer “quidam” leaves the door 
open for the interpretation that here too divine intercession is thought of. 

However this be, the story of Wise Knut seems to bear directly on that 
of the old singer of Air Songs. I confess even to feeling a more human 
interest in old Cadmon and his fate when making the acquaintance of his 
19th century colleague, and if this impression should chance to be shared 
by my readers, they will see why in these English Studies, it was thought 
worth while to recapitulate the story of this Norwegian visionary‘). 


Ghent, Belgium, 6/IV/’20. H. LOGEMAN. 


1) The story of Knut Nordgarden is given here after Johannes Skar’s book, 1898. — 
That of Czedmon after the extract from the Old English text (formerly attributed to 
King Alfred) in Sweet’s Reader, and the Latin extract in Wiilcker’s Grundriss zur Ge- 
schichte der Angelsdchsischen Literatur, 1885. Cedmon is in this paper spoken of as the 
real personage described in Beda’s work. We need not enter here into the controverted 
question of the interpretation of his name, nor even of his real or fictitious existence. 
Those of my readers who should desire to work up this question may be referred to 
A. S. Cook: The name Caedmon, Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, VI; Wiilcker, Mittheilungen, Beiblatt zur Anglia, 1891, p. 225; Wiilcker, 
Grundriss, 1.c.; Cook, Modern Language Notes, 1891, col. 135, 142, 503. — 


A History of English Lawcourts. 


Il. 
The Local Administration of Justice. 


The gradual destruction of the local courts, or the absorption of all their 
important business by the central royal courts, had the advantage of preventing 
the rise of a feudal jurisdiction. But it was manifestly impossible for the 
central courts to treat of all the thousands of cases that arose, even with 
the help of the circuit system. From very early times we hear therefore of 
a local administration of justice chieily criminal. Immediately after the 
accession of Edward Ill a statute was passed (1 Ed. III, stat. 2, c. 16, 1327) 
to the effect that in every shire, there should be custodes pacis, conservators 
(not yet justices) of the peace. They could commit persons to prison on 
the indictment of a jury, but the trial had to take place before a royal judge 
on his circuit. In 1360 it was enacted that there should be in every county 
one lord and “three or four of the most worthy of the county, with some 
learned in the law’ to have power not only to arrest malefactors and 
receiving indictments against them, but also to hear and determine the cases. 
The conservators of the peace had thus become justices of the peace, and 
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soon became known by that name. In 1388 it is directed by statute that the 
justices of every county are to hold their sessions four times a year; this 
is the origin of the Quarter Sessions which are held down to the present day. 

The new institution of the justices of the peace soon became very popuiar 
with parliament, so that a never-ending series of duties was put upon them, 
both of an administrative and of a judicial kind. The sympathy of Parliament 
is not difficult to understand: the justices were country gentlemen, drawn 
from the same class therefore as the knights of the shire who were the most 
influential part of the House of Commons. The justices were and are 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, but a property qualification was thought 
necessary to ensure the choice of the right men: in 1349 the minimum 
value of the landed property was fixed at £ 20 a year. When this sum 
became too small, owing to the fall in value of gold and silver, it was 
raised, in 1732, to £ 100. In 1875 (sic.) this condition was relaxed, but 
only so far as to allow the occupation of a house assessed at £ 100 per 
annum as an alternative. At last, in 1906 (6 Ed. VII, c. 16), the property 
qualification was removed. It is natural that the justices were not so popular 
with the public ruled by them as with their friends and relations in parlia- 
ment. English literature is full of complaints about justices’ justice. Goldsmith, 
in The Traveller declared that 


“Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law”. 


Plenty of examples of the arbitrariness of justices of the peace are to be 
found in the novels of Fielding’); and the opinion of continental lawyers 
may be given in the words of Professor Joseph Redlich, Englische Lokal- 
verwaltung, p. 67. “In den grafschaften entwickelte sich durch die vorhin 
geschilderte beseitigung der administrativen oberaufsicht eine art von patri- 
archalischen, unkontrollierten regiment der grossgrundbesitzer und der gentry 
iiber die landlichen massen. Die unausweichliche folge davon ist eine 
klassenjustiz und klassenverwaltung gewesen die iiberall dort hervortrat, wo 
materielle interessen der in den friedensrichtern herruhenden klasse in frage 
kamen. Am scharfsten zeigte sich dies in der strengen, ja grausamen hand- 
habung der eigentumsgesetze, des jagdrechtes, und in der jurisdiction gegen 
waldfrevel und walddiebstahle.”’ That much of this was still true in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century is shown by the articles of Sidney 
Smith against the decision in cases of breaches of the gamelaws in his 
time. The influence of public opinion has, of course, resticted the power 
of arbitrary characters, and the modern legislation or the selection of justices 
has also contributed to a democratisation, but in accordance with the con- 
ae nature of Englishmen this transformation has only been very 
gradual. 

As to the exact powers of a modern justice of the peace, it is necessary 
for a philological student to have some notion of these, and also of the 
methods by which this jurisdiction is administered. But | am fortunately 
relieved of the task of treating of it by the existence ofa little book exactly 
adapted to the needs of students of philology: The Administration of Justice 
in Criminal Matters by G. Glover Alexander, Cambridge, 1911. In it the 
reader will find all the necessary information about the judicial duties of 


‘) Especially Tom Jones, bk. VII, ch. IX and Joseph Andrews, bk. II, ch. 11 and bk. 
IV, ch. 5. An accurate and detailed account of a trial before justices at Quarter Ses- 
sions in the nineteenth century is to be found in Trollope’s Last Chronicles of Barsetshire. 
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the justices of the peace, summary jurisdiction, petty sessions, and quarter 
sessions. 

There are not only Commissions of the Peace for every county, but most 
boroughs have separate commissions of the peace’), varying in number 
from five to seventy or eighty. These borough justices were not subject to 
the property qualification and have no high criminal jurisdiction, for many 
of the boroughs have a court of quarter sessions in common with the 
county, and if a borough is large enough (or old enough) to have a separate 
court of quarter sessions the work is done by a Recorder, a paid official, a 
professional lawyer. The Recorders of the large boroughs hold important 
posts; the posts in the smaller boroughs are rather an honorary distinction.. 

Besides the unpaid justices of the peace there are a number of paid 
justices called stipendiary magistrates, or police magistrates. The first seem 
to have been appointed for the Staffordshire potteries, but they are chiefly 
found in London and a great many large towns. In the eighteenth century 
there were justices of the peace in London according to the county to which 
the part belonged: Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex. The London justices 
were paid by fees, and their conduct was a disgrace to the administration 
of the law. According to Jenks (Hist. of Modern English Law) these ‘trading’ 
justices, mostly uneducated, of no morality but considerable natural parts, 
ignoring the ‘watch’ or official guardians of the peace, had employed a 
semi-professional body of ‘runners’, devoted to their masters’ interests, and 
entirely unscrupulous in the exercise of their special knowledge. Accordingly, if 
the prosecutor made it worth while for the justice to exert his powers, the 
criminal was speedily brought to book; while, if the latter outbid his 
adversary, he enjoyed practical immunity. Any prospect of a falling off in 
the magisterial income had been promptly remedied by a raid among 
prostitutes, gamblers, cut-purses, and other habitual offenders, upon whom 
an extra arrest or two made little impression, but who couid be made to 
yield fines! An act of 1792 set up for London a small body of skilled and 
salaried Metropolitan magistrates. Seven police officers were established 
each with three justices, appointed by the king, and commissioned both for 
Middlesex and Surrey. The number of police officers and police magistrates 
has since been increased. The magistrates are now commissioned for Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, Essex, Hertfordshire, Westminster and the Liberty of the Tower. 
Other towns followed the example of London and in 1835 the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act gave the right to have such magistrates to any borough that chose to 
apply and pay for them. It may be mentioned here, although it does not concern 
the administration of justice, that the execution of many acts of parliament has 
been entrusted to justices of the peace, especially the country justices. When 
in the fourteenth century servile labour was abolished the landed classes 
defended themselves against the labourers by means of the Statutes of 
Labourers. These statutes fixed the wages of each class of servants, and 
compelled every able-bodied man or woman, under sixty, not being a 
merchant or skilled artificer, nor living on his own land, to serve any one 
who might require his or her services. The statutes were enforced by the 
justices, ie. the landowners! Later statutes replace the statutory wages. by 
a periodical assessment, again by the justices in quarter sessions. In Eliza- 
beth’s time the Poor Law laid new duties and powers on the justices, and 
this has continued to the end of the nineteenth century *). 


1) The number of such boroughs is at present (1918) 222, not including the palatine 


county of Lancashire. . 
fo}; ce my article on Local Government in the Berichten en Mededelingen, no. 16. 
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The jurisdiction of the justices of the peace was almost exclusively 
criminal. In medieval times there had been civil courts in every city and 
borough. Usually these courts sat every month or three weeks, under the 
presidence of the Mayor. Towns with fairs had an annual pie powder court. 
Those that were ports had an Admiralty Court"). But these local courts had 
declined, or had entirely disappeared, so that it was difficult in later times 
to obtain redress in small civil cases, such as the recovery of debts that 
were too small to be worth the trouble of expense of an action before the 
Common Law Court in London. 

It was to provide an easy means of settling simple civil cases that in 1846 
the County Courts were established. The name was borrowed from the 
medieval county courts or shire-moots. But it should not be supposed that there 
was established a court for each county. The whole country i.e. England 
and Wales was parcelled out in 491 districts, a number that has gradually 
increased”), In many cases the county-court district is identical with that of 
the poor-law union. The districts are grouped into circuits, usually having 
one judge each. The number of districts in a circuit varies from one to 
seventeen; one circuit stretches into seven counties, several into five or six; 
over the district-grouping the Lord Chancellor has a certain control. It will 
be seen that the county court in spite of its name has nothing to do with 
the division of the country into counties. The name was given to the courts 
because it seemed interesting to revive a name hallowed by history. It was 
a pure piece of antiquarianism. The judges of the County Court are appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor; they must be batristers of at least ten years’ 
standing. Each court has its registrar and high bailiff, one person generally 
filling both offices. The judge belongs to the circuit, but the registrar belongs 
to the district, and has in the court town an office continually open when 
he conducts the secretarial work of the court. Originally the county courts 
could only deal with cases of debt or damage up to £ 20. In 1850 the 
limit was raised to £ 50. In the course of the second ‘alf of the nineteenth 
century the jurisdiction of the County Court has been gradually increased 
so that at present they are serious rivals of the High Court in London. 
“The bulk of the Common Law work of the land that used to be in the 
King’s Bench in London or on circuit, is in a large measure transferred to 
the County Court*).” The chief cases excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
county courts are divorce, breach of promise, libel, and slander actions‘), 
which must be dealt with before a judge of the High Court, either in London 
or at Assizes. 

Some County Courts are also bankruptcy courts. For this purpose England, 
apart from London, is parcelled out in 130 districts. There is an appeal to 
the High Court. In London bankruptcy proceedings are treated before the 
High Court, but many things are done by the bankruptcy registrars of the 
High Court. 

In the above account of English lawcourts no account has been taken of 
the special jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical and other special courts, nor of 
local courts such as those of the palatine counties of Lancaster and Durham, 
the Lord Mayor’s Court, the Liverpool Court of Passage, etc. But a few 


3 se phrenls ee, Records. 
ccording to the Report of the Machinery of Government Committee (1918) t 
are 55 County Court Judges and 600 courts. ! =n Pies 
*, Edinburgh Review, April 1917 (vol. 325). 
ay These actions are therefore reserved for the well-to-do. This explains, by the way 
why bigamy is so common in England. : 
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words seem necessary on the officials who execute the judgments of 
the courts. 

Criminals are arrested by the police. Instead of the parish constabulary 
there has for many centuries been a county police under the justices of the 
peace in quarter sessions. The Local Government Act of 1894 gave the 
authority over the county police to a standing joint-committee of the County 
Council and the justices. The metropolitan police are under the authority 
of the Home Secretary. The judgments of the High Court are executed by 
the sheriff. He is appointed for one year; his duty is to receive the judges 
on circuit, to summon juries, and to act as returning officer at parliamentary 
elections. He also executes civil judgments and is responsible for the hanging 
of those condemned to death. The sheriff’s office is really an honorary 
one; he appoints a solicitor as under-sheriff who is paid by fees. The 
work of seizing people’s goods, and of arresting people in civil cases, is 
done by bailiffs. 

In modern books dealing with law little or no attention is generally paid 
to prisons. For historical students, however, this is a point that cannot be 
passed over in silence. There were in the eighteenth century two kinds of 
prisons (1) the County gaols; (2) the houses of correction, popularly called 
bridewells. The county gaol was used for accused persons detained before 
or during trial, and for insolvent debtors. On the state of these prisons the 
reader will find plenty of information in the Vicar of Wakefield. The 
bridewells were for those whose punishment consisted in the confinement 
itself. What was the effect of the bridewells on their inmates may be learned 
from a magistrate of the time, Fielding, who in Tom Jones describes how 
Molly Seagrim was being taken there, and observes that a house of cor- 
rection is a “house where the inferior sort of people may learn one good 
lesson, viz. respect and deference to superiors, since it must show them the 
wide distinction Fortune intends between those persons who are to be 
corrected for their faults and those who are not; which lesson if they do 
not learn, I am afraid they very rarely learn any other good lesson, or 
improve their morals, at the house of correction.” (Tom Jones, Bk. IV, ch. 11). 
Further information about eighteenth century prisons is to be found in Lecky’s 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century, who draws upon Howard, 
the great English reformer. Descriptions of English prisons are also frequent 
in Dickens’s novels. The reforms in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
though naturally of great social importance, do not directly concern us here. 

Some readers will have noticed that not a word has been said in this article 
about a Minister of Justice. The fact is that there is no such person in 
England. The functions that would naturally fall to a Minister of Justice are 
chiefly performed by the Lord Chancellor, who is at the same time a judge 
and speaker of the House of Lords, and by the Home Secretary. The Chan- 
cellor might be called the Minister of Civil Justice, the Home Secretary the 
Minister of Criminal Justice, but this is of course, only partially correct. A 
full treatment of the respective powers and duties of the two Ministers rather 
belongs to a description of the Constitution than of the administration of 
justice, and the subject is moreover so intricate that it would require a 


special article. 
E. KRUISINGA. 
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Aids to Translation. » 


Aardigheid. Er de — niet van inzien: It was really great fun, though 
grandpapa, being deficient in a sense of humour, entirely failed to grasp the 
joke (Pearson’s Magazine, Aug. 1903. 168). De aardigheid was er gauw af : 
The gilt soon wore off the gingerbread (Strand Magazine, Aug. 1919. 155). 


Aasje. (Obsolescent in Present Dutch) Has this man a spice of religion 
in him? (Meredith, Egoist). 

Abonnementsprijs. Mind, a quarterly Review of Psychology. Annual 
subscription post free 12 shillings. 


Abraham’s schoot. Rusten in —: John Skelton gone to Abraham’s bosom, 
I suppose (Besant, All Sorts and Conditions of Men). 


Accepteeren. Reclame —: No claims allowed unless made within 7 days 
of receipt of goods (Invoice Fred. W. Millington, London). To entertain 
(accept) a claim. 

Accolade. (The verses) were written on the margin, beside a circumflex 
which embraced the last four lines. (Lover, Handy Andy.) 


Accountant. Auditor. (Cfi..to audit the books, to audit the accounts; to 
submit one’s books to audit). In many cases an accountant is simply a book- 
keeper. Mr. Ernest W. Blackler having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors.... (Times Weekly Edition, Feb. 13, 1920). 


Acht. Je raadt het niet in achten: Here’s a nut to crack. Geef —. 
(Warning on notice board): Beware of the steam roller, the train etc. 


Achter. Moeder zit er achter: I think Mother is in it. (Strand Magazine, 
March, 1895. 258). The whole affair was so mysterious that unless Doulon 
himself was in it, it. was impossible to see any solution (Harmsworth Mag., 
Aug. 1900, 32.) Er zit meer achter: “There’s more behind”, said Chetwynd 
(Strand Magazine, Dec. 1899, 670). You seem to think that there is some- 
thing behind ail this (Windsor Magazine, March 1899, 458). There’s more 
in this than meets the eye (Strand Mag., Aug. 1910, 159). Er — zijn: We 
do not believe that people vainly dreaming of some fine world to be are on 
the right path (A. S. Elwell Sutton, Humanity versus Inhumanity). Nu begin 
ik er achter te komen: Now I am coming to it. Dat had ik niet achter hem 
gezocht : | should not have thought him capable of it; should not have given 
him credit for it. Zij hebben achter de schermen gekeken: They are behind 
the scenes (= know the secret working of a business). Ten —. He is behind 
with his work; He’ll lose marks over it (Galsworthy, Justice, Ill). I’ve got 
awiully behindhand with my work.... I’ve got a lot of lecture notes to look 
over (Splutierings from an Undergraduate Pen). — elkaar. | know a man 
who thinks nothing of drinking six cups of tea straight off (Sweet, Elementar- 
buch). Drie dagen — elkaar: For three days running, for three successive 
days. — in het huis: The dining room was at the back of the house (Strand 
Magazine, Dec. 1910, 827). I should have heard the chink of the cup if they 
had been further back in the room (Barry Pain, Memoirs of Constantine Dix). 
The garden was at the back of the house (Hardy, Return of the Native, I, 65). 
— in den tuin: At the bottom of the garden (Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer). — in de kamer: at the far end of the room (Novel Magazine, 
Feb. 1909, 562). — gp zijn hoofd: His hat well back upon his head (Grand 


) Continued from !, 3, pg. 86 ff., where the purpose of these notes is explained. 
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Magazine, Jan. 1918, 405). An underdone youth, a bowler hat artfully tilted 
on the back of his head. (Idem). — de ooren. I wore a pen over each ear 
(Pett Ridge, The Wickhams). A pen behind his ear when he answered the 
bell (Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby). Achter! (said to dogs): To heel! (Strand 
Magazine, March, 1915, 306, and Cambridge Trifles, p. 148). Also in Dutch: 
Hiel! Achter zich hebben (fig.): The great arbitragists who have behind 
them the wealthy financial houses in London (Pall Mall Gazette). 


Achteraankomen. It is very late in the day to be congratulating you on 
your marriage. It was rather too late in the day to set about being simple- 
minded (Jane Austen, Emma). 


Achteraf. Dat kun je — gemakkelijk zeggen: One is always so wise 
afterwards (Swaen, Leesboek). Zich — houden: He chose to keep aloof, 
seemingly content with the society of his daughter (Cooper, Prairie, Ch. XV). 
The more bashful bumpkins hung sheepishly back. (Washington Irving, 
Sketchbook, 347). Mr. X. is quite behind the door, is backward in coming forward. 


Achterbaksch. To marry her secretly in that hole and corner fashion 
(Keble Howard, Whiphand, p. 78). 

Achterbalcon. There was no more foothold on the back platform, and 
the roof was thronged (Morrison, Tales of Mean Streets). 

Achterband (bicycle): back tyre (Cassell’s Magazine, June 1900, 211). 


Achterblijven. Omaha determined not to be caught napping (Strand 
Magazine, Aug. 1911. 151). Niet —: to move with the times; to keep 


~ abreast of the times. 


Achterblijver. A person who has outlived his usefulness; a mere back- 
number (Munsey Magazine, Aug. 1909, 768). 

Achterbuurtkind. Siumchiid. 

Achterdeurtje. Langs een — (fig.): There was considerable opposition, 
yesterday, at a meeting of members of the Pharmaceutical Society, to a pro- 


posai that apothecaries’ assistants shall under certain conditions be registered 
as chemists without examination. “There can be only one entrance to the 


society”, one of the members said, “and that is by examination; we must 


not permit admission to be made by backdoors”. (Daily News, July 19, 1919). 
Achtereen. I have been in bed for a week at a time. 


Achteren. lIemand liever van — dan van voren zien: To prefer one’s 
room to one’s company. Een boek van voren tot — lezen: to read a book 
from cover to cover. Ten —: In the matter of spying we are behind other 
nations (Baden Powell, Adventures of a Spy.) The French, a silly people, 
are much behind us (Dr. Johnson, quoted in Macaulay’s Essays). Any member 
whose subscription shall be one month in arrears shall cease to be a member 
(Association of Cycle Campers). 

Achterheenzitten. A housekeeper who does not let the parlourmaid 
spare elbowgrease (B. Shaw, Man & Superman, Act }). 

Achterkam. Lady’s back comb. ; 

Achterkant. Aan den —: The house has a scrubby garden at the rear 
(Royal Magazine, Oct. 1910, 526). Aan den — v.e. brief = on the back. 


Achterlijk. Your report says: Very backward (Grand Magazine, March 
1907, 306). In a class of seventy spare time is not allowed for the bringing 
up of the backward. Your grandmother wishes Flossie to get on with her 
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music. She is rather backward, you know (Harmsworth Magazine, Vol. Ill, 
378). School voor —en. The doctor examining about three hundred feeble- 
minded children before their admission into the defective schools (Rapid 
Review, 1906, p. 162). 


Achteroverhellen. Her chair tipped backward at a perilous angle (Strand 
Magazine, Aug. 1904, 203). 


Achteroverleunen. The stout gentleman tilts back in your frailest chair. 


Achteruit. — daar! A voice cried, “Stand back, there!’’ The young 
clergyman drew the girl back from the bulwarks, and the steamer moved 
slowly away. (Hall Caine, The Christian, Ch, 1). At this critical instant the 
train began to creep backwards, preparatory to joining on with the new 
portion. The man stepped forward to jump in, but a stentorian chorus of 
“Stand away, there!” deterred him, and he was slowly left behind. (Strand 
Magazine, March 1916, 310). : 


Achteruitgaan. Since then phonetics has made no progress in this 
country — has indeed rather gone back (H. Sweet, Primer of Phonetics, Preface). 
The child seems to have gone back dreadfully (Grand Mag., March 1907, 
306.) Is England declining? Is England on the downgrade, dropping behind 
her foreign competitors, losing caste, falling behind in naval supremacy? 
(Strand Magazine, Oct. 1912, 406). At the end of the third month Riley was 
sinking fast (= dying) (Rudyard Kipling, Plain Tales from the Hills). She 
in sinking fast (T. Hardy, Return of the Native, Il, 152). Er niet op —: She 
saw that by the change she would not be the loser (Ex. L.O. 1908). 


Achteruitgang. It seems a great come-down for England that the very 
qualities in which we used to excel appear to be dying out (Pearson’s Mag., 
Oct. 1911, 362). The falling off of business in America (Leliveld, Vertaal- 
oefeningen, p. 33). In all Scott’s other poems (written after “The Lady of 
the Lake’’) a distinct falling off is visible. (Mc. Donnell, Nineteenth Century 
Poetry, p. 35). 


Achterlicht. The car, which was a silver-grey and black limousine, had 
been travelling slowly. There were head lights near the windscreen [de ruit}], 
bnt no rear lights (Times Weekly Edition, Sept. 3, 1920). 


Achterstevoren. The legs with the calves that looked as if they were 
put on back to front (Strand Magazine, March 1911, 308). 


Achteruitzetten. In the pulpit he was handicapped by the years spent 
among men of outdoor life. (Pearson’s Magazine, Dec. 1901, 723). A high 
expenditure and heavy taxation handicaps a country (N.E.D.). The inevitable 
something which handicaps any one who comes as a stranger into the 
parish (N. E. D.).Of clocks: When you find that you cannot get dinner ready 
at the time appointed, put the clock back (N.£.D.). Hence: to put back 
dinner [later stellen] (Strand Magazine, Feb. 1910, 214). No tears, nor 
prayer can put back the hand of time (N. E. D.). 


Achterwiel. I was turning a sharp corner quickly when the backwheel 
skidded [slipte] through the mud, and before I knew where I was, the 
frontwheel was in a hedge, and I was shot straight over it (Wilfrid Thorley, 
Primer of English, p. 72). 

Achterzak. In Dutch the word may refer to the pocket in the tail of a 
coat (coat-tail pocket) or to a pocket in a pair of trousers just behind the 
hip (hip-pocket). A big paper-bagful of the Fumigatory in his coat-tail pocket 
(Kipling, Plain Tales). In the coat-tail pocket I generally kept a handful of 
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sovereigns (Ross, Rattletrap and Tootletum, p. 104). Drawing his own six- 
Shooter from his hip-pocket. (N.E.D. i.v. Hip). 


Achting. In de — rijzen: How Mrs. George Osborne rose in the esti- 
mation of the people forming her circle (Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Chapter LXI). 
In de — doen rijzen: It will perhaps raise me somewhat in your opinion. 
(H. Sweet, Spoken English, p. 85). The knowledge of this fact raised Esmond 
in his old tutor’s eyes (Thackeray, Henry Esmond, Book Il, Chapter XII). 
In de — dalen: He had fallen in his own estimation (Cholmondeley, Moth 
& Rust, Popular Edition, p. 61.). His opinion of himself fell a little lower. 
(Fenn, Little Neighbours, Chapter VIII). 


Actentasch. (Used by barristers): brief-case. 
Acte van overlijden. Death certificate. 


Actueel. The question of office-hours is naturally one that is ever to 
the fore (Windsor Magazine, March 1911, p. 324). 


Adel. Van — : She was the child of a Spaniard of degree (Horace 
Vachell, John Charity, Chapter 5). 
Adellijk. — e paleizen: lordly mansions. 


Adem. Zijn — verspillen: What is the use of it? I’m only wasting my 
breath. (Pall Mall Magazine, Aug. 1911, 293). Kwalijk riekende — : offen- 
Sive breath; bad breath. He attributed the unsavoury scent to a bad breath 
on the lady’s part (Samuel Lover, Handy Andy). Haast geen — kunnen 
halen: It’s very close in here.... with all the windows shut. | can hardly 
breathe (H. Sweet, Elementarbuch, p. 17). Diep — halen: To ‘take a deep 
breath (Pink ’Un, Dec. 1911). She took a big breath, then went on. (Windsor 
Magazine, Sept. 1899, p. 391.). 


Ademen. Het boek ademt een geest van vredelievendheid: The ideal of 
Pacificism.... informs some of the noblest passages of the Annals of 
Tacitus (Prof. Cramb, Germany and England, p. 50.). Vrijer —: No doubt 
many a native breathed easier when a bullet put an end to the crocodile’s 
existence (Wide World Magazine, Nov. 1907, 206). 


Ademhaling. Kunstmatige — toepassen: Use artificial respiration till 
the doctor comes (Sunlight Yearbook, 1899, p. 280). 
(To be continued.) P, J. H. O. Scour. 


Notes and News. 


English Association in Holland. During the latter part of September Holland 
was visited by the well-known Indian poet, philosopher and educationist 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. When the London correspondent of the Handelsblad 
announced Dr. Tagore’s willingness to lecture here, the Association Com- 
mittee considered what could be done to enable its members to utilize this 
unique opportunity. The most effective method would have been to take 
the initiative in inviting the poet and in organizing the tour. This, however, 
would have far transcended the present powers and means of the Association. 
Accordingly, when the Vrije Gemeente and the Theosophische Vereeniging 
at Amsterdam took the lead and made a public appeal for adhesion the 
Committee signified their approval of the plan, and offered their support. 
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The chairman and secretary attended the meeting of the National Committee 
for the reception of Dr. Tagore, held at Amsterdam on August 21st. It was 
then decided to form local committees in places where lectures would be 
given. The number of such lectures would be limited. The English Associ- 
ation was requested to appoint one or more interpreters to translate some 
of the lectures for the benefit of hearers unable to understand English. This 
idea was, however, afterwards abandoned. eee 

The local branches of the Association were then advised to join the 
Tagore-committees that were to be formed, and in a few cases they did so 
with signal success, notably at Utrecht and at The Hague, and, to a less 
extent, at Amsterdam. In these towns they were able to secure tickets for 
their members in advance, which was a very valuable privilege in view of 
the enormous demand for admission. The Rotterdam branch was not so 
fortunate. No lectures were given at Haarlem and Groningen. 

Next spring Dr. Tagore intends to revisit Holland. if the plan meets with 
sufficient concurrence, the Committee will endeavour to make it possible 
for all the branches to receive Dr. Tagore, either in their own circle or in 
common with other societies. 


Details concerning the membership of the Association may be found in 
the August number of this journal. For the convenience of intending members, 
the addresses of the local secretaries are here repeated : 


Amsterdam: Mr. J]. Blad, 105 Kleine Houtstraat, Haarlem. 

Groningen: Mr. F. A. v.d. Linden v. Sprankhuizen, 2/2 Westerhavenstraat. 
Haarlem: Mr. P. W. Pereboom, Duvenvoordestraat. 

The Hague: Miss E. Swagerman, 97 Prinsegracht. 

Rotterdam: Miss G. Buskop, 33 Crooswijkschesingel. 

Utrecht : Miss A. A. Klaar, 36 Voorstraat. 


The address of the Association Secretary is Miss J. M. Kraft, 
5 Leidscheweg, Utrecht. 


The dates and subjects of Association lectures will be notified to branch 
members by their local secretaries, as the arrangements were not far enough 
advanced for publication at the moment when these pages went to press. 


English Studies at Home and Abroad. As appears from The Times 
Educational Supplement for July 15th and 22nd, The Promise of the Liter- 
ature of the Overseas Dominions was the subject of discussion at the London 
conference on July 17th and 19th of the Imperial Union of Teachers. Papers 
were read by delegates from various parts of the British Empire on the 
literature of the countries they represented. “Australian literary spirit mani- 
fests itself in the latter half of the nineteenth century, hedonistic in quality, 
impatient of authority, its wit tinged with bitterness, its humour freakish, 
and based upon strong imagination.” New Zealand has as yet done little in 
the realm of literature. Canada has a rich literature, both English and French. 

The Times urges the importance for England of the comparative study of 
British Colonial literature, which should include American. It does not seem 
to include South Africa — has the English race produced no literature 
there? We have received a copy. of a lecture delivered at Johannesburg by 
Professor C. M. Drennan, entitled: Cockney English and Kitchen Dutch, 
dealing with the position of English and Afrikaans in South Africa. From 
a review to be contributed to our next number by a South African student of the 
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University of Amsterdam, it appears that the lecture does not give an 
answer to this question. 

Our Amsterdam readers will be interested to know that Prof. Dr. J. Prinsen, 
who has contributed a brief notice of van Tieghem’s Ossian et I'Ossianisme 
au XVIIIme Siécle to this number, intends to give a course of lectures on 
Comparative Literature of the Eighteenth Century, in which naturally a great 
deal of attention will be given to the English literature of that period. 

Among books we have lately received there are three from America: 
The Historical Sources of Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year by Watson 
Nicholson; a treatise on The Battle of the Books by R. Foster Jones, and 
Lewis Theobald: his Contribution to English Scholarship, by the same author. 
Reviews will appear in forthcoming issues. From France, which possesses 
some excellent English scholars, we have to acknowledge La Pensée de 
Milton by Denis Saurat, a longer notice of which will soon be inserted; 
and we have received assurance of more publications to follow. 

Flemish scholarship seems to be recovering from tae blows dealt by the 
war. A note on Cedmon by Prof. Logeman, of the University of Ghent, 
opens this number. A few months ago Leuvensche Bijdragen was resuscitated. 
This periodical will henceforward be edited by a committee of Flemish 
scholars, and cover a wider range than before the war. The title is to 
be supplemented by Tijdschrift voor Moderne Philologie to denote that all 
branches of Modern Philology will be included. Special attention will be 
devoted to the study of dialects and to experimental phonetics. The number 
to hand contains as yet little to interest students of English beyond, perhaps, 
a friendly note on our own journal. The contents, so far as they deal with 
English, will be regularly mentioned in our Bibliography. 

No greater contrast could well be imagined than that between the two 
namesakes Modern Languages and Die Neueren Sprachen. The former is the 
official organ of the Modern Language Association, the English equivalent 
of our Vereniging van Leraren in Levende Talen. Die Neueren Sprachen is 
not, so far as we know, the mouthpiece of any Teachers’ Association, 
whereas the organ of our own Vereniging, ‘Berichten en Mededelingen’, 
appearing as it does at very irregular times and in scant compass, can hardly 
be drawn in for comparison. Between the English and the German repositories 
of modern learning the difference is as great as between the characters of 
the two nations. In the latter we meet with the sterling scholarship, the 
thoroughness, the contempt for mere form, that have at all times made of 
Teutonic philology the solid example to the serious student, the terror of 
the dilettanie. It has its shortcomings, nay its faults, which become specially 
notable in the treatment of literature — though with illustrious exceptions —; 
we may refer to two reviews of recent German books in this number. 
But much of the dislike of German philology, in this country too, may be 
traced to a weak stomach. As to the English journal, it is easily digestible, 
a toothsome hors d’oeuvre, in fact, — fun of elegant futilities. It is true that 
England boasts a Modern Language Review; only, for one English organ of 
English philology, Germany has half a dozen to show! 

We may perhaps be permitted this temperate eulogy of the work of our 
German colleagues, since their services to English studies in their inter- 
national aspect are too often forgotten. Their unflagging zeal in adding to 
our store of knowledge of things English, in spite of the crushing difficulties 
now besetting the learned professions in Central Europe, deserves a tribute 
from friend and foe alike. That this is becoming realised in England and 
America is one of the most encouraging signs of the times. 
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Translation. 


1. The house stood behind trees. 2. It was now called Old-Lacy and had, 
in former times, been the principal residence of the family. 3. A portion 
of it had been destroyed by fire, but the rest remained entire, and the 
ancient furniture was preserved in it precisely as it had been in the days 
of Charles I. 4. The flags, even, in the hall were still kept strewn with 
mats, woven of rushes by an art that had not been lost here. 5. The only 
inhabitants now were_an old man and woman, its custodians, who showed 
the place, at a fixed fee, to visitors. 6. To this interesting memorial of the 
past, Lacy took his way, noticing as he did so the neglected condition of 
the timber, and debating what he should do for his own house, as soon as 
the claims made on him by his farms and labourers’ cottages had been 
satisfied. 7. The situation of Old-Lacy was as picturesque as the building 
itself. 8. It stood on an island, and the visitor who passed over to it by a 
mouldering bridge, felt as if he were passing out of real life into the Shades. 
9. Lacy, when he stood in front of it, could hardly believe that what faced 
him was not a phantom. 10. He was about to approach the door, when 
his eye was caught by an umbrella which lay on an oak bench in the porch 
and whose turquoise-studded handle glittered brightly. 11. Visitors were 
rare in winter; and Lacy was still wondering who the owner of the costly 
toy could be, when a voice, almost at his ear, made him start by asking: 
“Do you know if we can get in?” 12. The voice, slightly foreign in its 
intonation, did not seem wholly new to him. 13. He turned, and before 
him were the ladies whom he had seen at the station yesterday. 14. The 
speaker was the younger of the two ladies. 15. Lacy was wrapped in an 
old Ulster, his cap was pulled over his eyes and neither of the ladies thought 
she had ever set eyes on him before. 16. They both set him down as a 
keeper, or perhaps a bailiff; and addressed him as though they would 
visit on him their disappointment. 

17. “The driver’, said the younger of them, “told us that the place was 
shown, and a regular charge made. 18. It is very wrong for such things 
to be stated, and then for the place, when we come to it, to be shut up.” 
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19. “I believe”, said the other, whose temper was less ruffled, “that the 
driver made a mistake and brought us to the wrong house. ‘20. It is Lacy- 
Hall, not Old Lacy that we wanted to see.” 

21. Lacy looked slightly astonished at this announcement, and was on 
the point of making some answer but checked himself, and said, after a 
short pause: 22. “I could, at all events, ensure your admission to that.” 

23. “What does he say ?” asked the other lady. 24. “We shall be much 
obliged to you if you will. 25. How far is it?” 26. “It is a mile and a 
half to drive and half a mile to walk; if you like I will show you the way 
across the park, the grass is not wet.” 


Observations. 1. The house was hidden away by trees = achter boo- 
men verborgen. — 

2. Formerly = vroeger. — Chief residence. Place of abode. Place of 
residence. 

3. (A) part of it: When part is understood to indicate a distinctly 
detached portion, the indefinite article is used, but the rule is more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. — The remain(s). — 

4. The very flags. — FPlaited of reeds should be p. of rushes. Reeds are 
sometimes used for thatching purposes in some districts of England (Du. riet). 
Mats are plaited (woven) of rushes (Du. bies). Pleat, a mere variant of 
plait is restricted to the meaning fold. — An art which had not become lost 
here. See Kruisinga, Accidence and Syntax, § 71. — 

5. The only (sole) inmates. — Husband and wife is incorzect here. The 
relationship of husband and wife. By marriage husband and wife in the eye 
of the law are regarded as one person. Rights of husband and wife in one 
another’s property. Housekeeper — Householder — Caretaker. The first word 
may be used in the sense of caretaker, custodian. Matthew Aylmer.... 
Housekeeper of his Majesty’s Royal Palace of Greenwich Park. The Bank 
occupies three floors, the housekeeper and his family live in the attics. 
(Oxford Dictionary i.v. Housekeeper.) Householder would be inappropriate 
in our text. Murray’s definition runs: he who occupies a house as his own 
dwelling. The measure extended the electoral franchise to £ 10 householders 
(J. E. Parrott, Life and Duties of a Citizen, p. 76). A caretaker is a person put 
in charge of anything. We speak of the curator of a museum or of a library. — 
At a settled fee is impossible: settled government, a settled church, settled 
weather, a settled cold. — 7o show visitors over a house = rondgeleiden. 
Some visitors were shown over a model prison (Royal Mag., Oct. 1913, 550). — 

&. Relic of the past. — Turned (bent, directed) his steps. Strides are long 
ste, s. Turned his strides is a literal translation. — Notice — Remark — Observe. 
To observe is a continuous act, to remark is a special or single act. We observe 
a person’s demeanour; we remark its peculiarities. To notice is to observe in 
a cursory way (See Giinther). People who have no curiosity are sometimes 
attracted to notice the stars or planets when they are particularly bright; those 
who look frequently will remark that the same star does not rise exactly in 
the same place for two successive nights; but the astronomer goes farther and 
observes all the motions of the heavenly bodies in‘order to discover the 
scheme of the universe (Crabb). — On his way. — Considering what he 
would do. Wrong, for Lacy thought: What shall I do? It is impossible to 
use will in the first person when the form is interrogative. Debating with 
himself. Revolving in his mind. — What he would do to his own house: 
“What have you been doing to your hair? [Said to a girl who had sub- 
mitted her hair to the wavings and curlings of a professional hair dresser] 
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(Jessie Pope, Actor or Architect). — Labourers’ (not labourer’s) cottages. — 
To satisfy the demands made on him. The limited amount of time which 
too often remains for Greek when the demands of other subjects have been 
satisfied (Cambridge Bulletin, Oct. 1919). — 

7. Site = situation (Du. ligging); ground or area upon which a building 
or town has been built or is to be built (Du. bouwgrond, terrein). 
The castle imposing from its size, its strength, its site (Murray’s Handbook). 
The sites of ancient cities have been laid bare, coins dug up and deciphered 
(Buckle, History of Civilization, |. p. 2). — Old Lacy enjoyed a situation 
(site) as picturesque as itself. — 

8. In (on) an island. — It was onan island. When the meaning of the verbs 
stand or lie is more or less weakened it is sometimes replaced by the verb fo be: 
In the centre of the library was a table (Irving, Sketchbook). The statue of Erasmus 
is in the marketplace of Rotterdam (Douglas Jerrold, Men of Character, Il, p. 21). 
Rotterdam is, as all the world knows, on the Maas (Century Magazine, Dec. 
1900.). As a rule the verb stand is used. — A rickety bridge does not render 
our vermolmde brug. — Felt as if he from real life was passing into the 
realm of shades. The subject should not have been separated from the verb; 
moreover the subjunctive is to be preferred. (Were, not was). — 

9. He almost could not believe. The Dutch bijna followed by a negative 
word is to be rendered by fardly, though this rule is not a hard and fast 
one: The language of Orm, which shows almost no French influence in 
vocabulary.... (O. F. Emerson, History of the English Language, § 330.) 
I almost never forgot my lines (Strand Mag., 1916, 431.). — Apparition- 
Vision-Phantom. Apparition is the most general term (= sudden appearance) ; 
vision includes more than a solitary apparition and admits the idea of a 
scene in which many figures appear; Phantom denotes what has an apparent, 
but no real existence (Smith, Synonyms). Vision may also be applied to 
what is actually seen: For Michael the moment of waiting for the first shaft 
of the sun was scarcely to be endured: the vision of the city below was 
almost too poignant (Compton Mackenzie, Sinister Street, p. 577). Raynham 
hung in mists, remote, a phantom to the vivid reality of this white hand 
(Meredith, Richard Feverel, Ch. XV). The picturesque little apparition (Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, Tauchn. Ed. p. 100.) — 

10. His eye fell on an umbrella. An umbrella caught his eye. Not : His eye 
caught an umbrella. — For the difference between porch and portico see the 
illustrations in Webster’s Dictionary. — Oak(en) bank should be oaken bench. — 

11. Jn the winter. Wondering who the owner might be (who the owner 
was). Not: Who the owner should be. Wie zou de eigenaar zijn = I 
wonder who is the owner. See Poutsma, I, p. 29. Who should the owner 
be? is rare in present English. Kriiger, Syntax, p. 1430 quotes: What 
should he be doing there? Would seems to be more frequent in this con- 
nection: “Who would that man be?” asked Mr. Philson. “Captain Welling, 
Sir” (Royal Magazine, March 1912, 413). — They’re all bottled up against 
the drawing-room window. There’s Mrs. Wilcox. — I’ve seen her. There’s 
Paul. And who would an elderly man with a moustache and a copper- 
coloured face be?’ “Mr. Wilcox, possibly.” (E. M. Forster, Howards End, 
Ch. VI). Poutsma gives an example from Pendennis and adds: it is anything 
but improbable that this would should be considered due to mere careless- 
ness. — He was startled by a voice. 

12. Inflexion (inflection) in the voice. There was an inflexion in the voice 


which suggested command. (N. E. D.) Modulation of the voice. — Did not 
seem wholly unfamiliar to him, — 
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13. Before him stood the ladies. — Whom he had seen yesterday at the 
station. The rule that adverbs of definite time stand either at the head or 
at the end of the sentence is not always observed in English. — 

14. It was the youngest of the two ladies that spoke. In spoken English 
the superlative is used in comparing two objects. See Sweet, V. #.G., § 2081.— 
15. Pushed (tilted) over his eyes. Neither of both ladies is obsolete. — 

16. (Mis)took him for a forester. Held him for a forester. Archaic accord- 
ing to the Oxford Dictionary. There is a-quotation from Newman’s Apologia : 
If you would not scruple in holding Paley for an honest man. — Forester: 
His father and grandfather before him had been keepers of the forest and 
in the service of the de Gavrolles. He was a handsome fellow and endowed 
with all the manliness which comes of the occupation of a forester (Bu- 
chanan, That Wéiniernight.) Gamekeeper = jachtopziener. — Surveyor, 
one who measures land. In the sense overseer the word is obsolete. — Make 
o. pay for = iemand betaald zetten. — 

17. Country-seat. Country-house. On view, on exhibition, open to general 
or public inspection: Professor Flinders Petrie’s latest discoveries at Mem- 
phis are now on view at University College (London News, June 27, 1908). 
He shall be on view in the drawing room before dinner (Miss Braddon, M?. 
Royal, Ill, VI, 104). — 

18. It is inexcusable. Unanswerable (decisive) is not right: He gave an 
unanswerable argument. Irresponsible is he who is. exempt from legal 
responsibilities. Applied to actions it may mean what is done without a 
sense of responsibility. — 

19. Who was less put out (vexed, annoyed). — 

20. It was Lacy Hall what we wanted to see. What must be that! See 
Kruisinga, Handbook, Il, § 766, note. — 

21. Lacy started slightly = made a movement of surprise. Was startled 
= greatly surprised. Startled by itself is obsolete. Stared = keek raar op. 
— He kept it back could not be said here. She would have spoken to tell 
her husband her fears, but checked herself (Mrs. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Ill.) — 

22. I would be able to must be changed into should be able. — 

27. If you like I show you the way. When the action is not present the 
future must be used in a head clause; here, however, the intention of the 
speaker should be expressed: J will show you the way. — 


Good translations were received from A. H., Flushing, A. H., Amsterdam, 
J. D. W., Rotterdam, D. B., Groningen, K. V., Rotterdam, Z. Th., Oldenzaal, 
bao ES Be 

Translations of the following text should be sent to P. J. H. O. Schut, 
60 Maerlant, Brielle, before November 15th. 


De dood van Koning Karel de Tweede trof de natie onverwacht. Zijn 
gestel was van nature sterk, en het scheen niet ernstig te hebben geleden 
door de uitspattingen waaraan hij zich had overgegeven. Hij had altijd op zijn 
gezondheid gepast, zelfs in zijn genoegens, en zijn levenswijze was van dien 
aard geweest dat hem een lang leven en een krasse oude dag schenen te 
zijn weggelegd. ; 

Zoo traag als hij was bij alles wat inspanning van den geest vorderde, 
zoo flink was hij bij lichaamsbeweging. Als jonge man had hij zich naam 
gemaakt als tennis-speler, en ook toen hij op leeftijd kwam, was hij een 
onvermoeid wandelaar. Hij liep gewoonlijk zoo snel dat degenen die de eer 
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hadden hem op zijn wandelingen te mogen vergezellen, moeite hadden hem 
bij te houden. Hij stond vroeg op en bracht gewoonlijk elken dag een uur 
of vier in de open lucht door. Niet zelden zag men hem bij het krieken 
van den morgen door het koninklijk park loopen met zijn honden spelen 
en de eenden in de vijver voeren, en deze tooneeltjes maakten hem geliefd 
bij het volk dat altijd graag ziet dat de hooggeplaatsten hun deftigheid afleggen. 

Eindelijk, tegen het einde van het jaar 1684, werd hij door een lichte 
aanval van, naar men vermoedde, jicht verhinderd zijn gewone wandelingen 
te doen. Hij bracht nu zijn ochtenden door in zijn laboratorium, waar hij 
zich den tijd kortte met het doen van proeven met kwik. Zijn humeur scheen 
geleden te hebben doordat hij zijn kamer moest houden. Toch was er naar 
allen schijn, voor hem geen reden om zich ongerust te maken: hij had geen 
nijpend geldgebrek, zijn macht was grooter dan ooit te voren, de partij die 
hem lang in den weg had gestaan was verslagen. 

Maar de opgewektheid die hem bij tegenspoed tot steun was geweest 
had hem nu verlaten. Een kleinigheid was nu voldoende om den man die 
zich bij tegenslag en in ballingschap zoo flink had gehouden, te ontstemmen. 
Niemand vermoedde evenwel hoe ernstig zijn gezondheid geschokt was. 

Den tweeden Februari 1685 was Karel als naar gewoonte tijdig opgestaan, 
toen zijn bedienden tot hun groote ontsteltenis bemerkten dat de spraak van 
den koning onduidelijk was en dat zijn gedachten verward waren. Hij werd 
onmiddellijk naar bed gebracht en, ofschoon hij spoedig weer bij zijn verstand 
kwam, bleek weldra dat zijn toestand hoogst ernstig was. Alle bekwame 
geneeskundigen van de hoofdstad werden aan het ziekbed geroepen, maar 
zij konden den patient niet redden. Wel trad na een paar dagen een ver- 
betering in, maar in den avond van den 5en Februari stortte de koning weer 
in en begreep ieder, dat het einde naderde. 

Den volgenden dag, toen het bekend geworden was dat de koning op 
Sterven lag, trok het. volk in grooten getale naar de kerk ter bijwoning van 
den morgendienst. Het luide snikken dat zich liet hooren toen het gebed 
voor den koning werd gelezen bewees wel hoe zeer deze vorst, niettegen- 
staande zijn vele gebreken, door zijn groote vriendelijkheid bij de menigte 
geliefid was. Het éinde kwam nog denzelfden dag. Tegen den middag werd 
de tijding in de hoofdstad verspreid dat de koning de eeuwige rust was 
ingegaan. 


Notes on Modern English Books. 


VII. 
A MEMOIR OF SAMUEL BUTLER. 


It has taken the literary critics as well as the public a long time to 
recognize the exceptional merits of Samuel Butler, but now that he has 
once been discovered, his fame is not likely soon to dwindle. Hardly any 
name from the literature of the Victorian Era has of late come more to the 
fore than Butler’s, and his books — save Erewhon scarcely looked at during 
his lifetime — now bear on the flyleaves such greatly coveted records as: 
“New Revised and Enlarged Edition”, “Fifth and Popular Impression”, 
“Thirteenth Impression of Tenth Edition” and so on. 

_G. B. Shaw, one of the first to see Butler’s great importance, one of the 
first also to undergo his mighty influence, has more than once complained 
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of the little insight shown by the critics with regard to Butler’s work, more 
especially with regard to that powerful novel: The Way of All Flesh.In 
his preface to Major Barbara he wrote: “It drives one almost to despair 
of English Literature, when one sees so extraordinary a study of English 
life as Butler’s posthumous Way of All Flesh making so little impression 
that when, some years later, I produce plays in which Butler’s extraordinarily 
fresh, free and future-piercing suggestions have an obvious share, | am met 
with nothing but vague cacklings about Ibsen and Nietzsche”. He also 
declared, that nine persons out of ten on hearing the name of Samuel Butler 
mentioned, would think only of Hudibras. 

These times are past and even so ardent an admirer as Shaw must be 
satisfied with the amount, if perhaps not always with the quality, of the 
praise now meted out to his master. In Holland Butler is still almost 
exclusively the man who wrote Erewhon — translated into Dutch as early as 
1873. And yet clever, original and interesting as this ‘best satire ofits kind 
since Gulliver’ (Birrell) may be, it is not Butler’s greatest achievement and 
a knowledge of this book alone will by no means give an adequate idea of 
his accomplishments as an author. Writing about his wanderings in his 
beloved Italy (Alps and Sanctuaries) he enriched English literature with a 
delightful book of travel; in Life and Habit, Unconscious Memory and 
Evolution Old and New he revealed himself as a philosopher and naturalist 
of uncommon power and originality; last not least his one novel proper 
The Way of All Flesh is an astonishingly vivid representation of English 
middleclass life in the 19th century, remarkable alike for its creative psy- 
chology and for its wit, satire and sound judgment. Mr. G. B. Shaw’s 
indebtedness to this book, which he himself so frankly admitted, cannot be 
easily overrated; its influence on a large group of younger novelists as 
Gilbert Cannan — who wrote a book on Butler, — Compton Mackenzie, 
J. D. Beresford, Douglas Goldring, W. L. George and others is also 
obvious and there can be little doubt but this posthumous, largely autobio- 
graphical novel will one day be considered one of the landmarks in the 
history of English fiction. 

Then there are the famous Note-Books of which Mr. Fifield published a 
popular edition *). Butler had a habit of carrying a pocket-book about with 
him, in which he jotted down everything he thought likely to be of use for 
his work later on. As might have been expected, comparatively little of this 
mass of material was actually used and the collected notes form a valuable 
supplement to Butler’s works. They form a volume unique in its kind; 
witty, spontaneous, sincere; full of deep thought and shrewd observation. 
Butler was a decidedly subjective writer, also in his novel: “I know”, he 
says himself with perfect truth in The Way of All Flesh, “that whether I 
like it or no I am portraying myself more surely than I am portraying any 
of the characters whom I set before the reader. I am sorry that it is so, 
but I cannot help it’. The Note-Books reveal of course his own personality 
even more clearly. Yet there were sides to his character and incidents in 
his life which he purposely avoided to touch upon. 

It was left to his friend Mr. Henry Festing Jones to complete the picture 
of this complicated personality — satirist, philosopher, novelist, painter and 
musician — and to tell the tale of his life. He has made it a signal success. 
The two volumes of the Memoir) read like a novel, a lively, highly 
interesting novel. In a great measure this is due to the subject and to the 

1) Samuel Butler. A Memoir by H. F. JONES, Two volumes, XXX + 448 and VIII + 
531 pp. Macmillan & Co., London. 1920. 42s. net. 
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favourable circumstances under which Mr. Jones could work: he knew Butler 
intimately for a considerable number of years and had access to all or 
nearly all the documents necessary for his task. Nevertheless the difficulties 
to present all this material to the public and preserve the impression of a 
continuous, lively narrative remained great and these difficulties he has 
overcome very felicitously. His method is admirable. He does not obtrude 
his own comments or interrupt the story by subjective description, but puts 
letters by Butler himself and by his friends, notes, pictures, poems, pieces 
of music, parts from Butler’s books and other documents in their right places 
and connects these data by direct narrative, revealing quite impartially his hero’s 
little faults and great qualities, his quaint prejudices in matters of music and 
literature, his flashes of deep insight, his sincere and restless seeking for truth. 
The only — almost of necessity — dry parts are the few pages in the beginning 
devoted to the history of Butler’s ancestors, but as soon as Samuel himself 
makes his appearance the story begins to fascinate the reader and the 
interest is kept up to the very end. New light is thrown on Butler’s reasons 
for emigrating to New Zealand, on his life out there in all but complete 
solitude, on his noble attitude towards his friend Pauli, whose incredible 
meanness and deceit afflicted him so sorely, on the unfortunate relations 
with his father, on the regrettable personal quarrel with Charles Darwin, 
which is here proved to have arisen from a misunderstanding. Furthermore 
the memoir contains the full correspondence — as far as it still exists — 
between Butler and Miss Savage, a remarkably witty and sensible woman, 
for several years his friend and adviser, to whom he owed many valuable 
suggestions and some sound criticism. The volumes also supply excellent 
material for the study of Butler's great novel, showing in what points it 
was autobiographical, what events were changed or interpolated, why this 
was done — in short they give the genesis of a most remarkable book so 
fully and clearly as it but rarely granted us. And what is even more, they 
supply a wealth of material for the study of the intellectual life of the 19th 
century in general. The great problems of religion and science, among which. 
the theory of evolution holds of course a central position, are amply discussed 
and the reader makes the acquaintance of many celebrities of the day and sees 
them here from another point of view than was hitherto taken by the historians. 
This memoir, which the Times called: ‘one of the best biographies in 
the language’, may be highly recommended even to those who have not 
yet read anything by Butler himself; for his admirers — and their number seems 
ever on the increase — Mr. H. Festing Jones’s work is a veritable treasure trove. 
There are more than twenty excellent full-page illustrations, mostly 
portraits of Butler and reproductions of his pictures, and the paper and 
printing of the books leaves nothing to be desired. A. G. v. K. 


*) The firm of A. C. Fifield, London, have now published: The Complete 
Samuel Butler in 18 volumes, sold separately at prices ranging from 2s. 6d. 
to 8s. 6d. (Ist quarter 1920). Some of the most important of his works are: 

Alps and Sanctuaries, 7s. 6d. with 83 illustrations. 

The Note-Books, 7s. with portrait. 

The Way of All Flesh, 7s. 

Erewhon 5s. 

Erewhon Revisited, 5s. 

Life and Habit, 7s. 

Evolution Old and New, 7s. 
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Reviews. 


Ossian, et 'Ossianisme dans la littérature européenne au XVIlle 
siécle, par F. vAN TIEGHEM. Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 1920. 
(Neophilologische Bibliotheek). 

Mr. van Tieghem is the well-known author of an excellent and elaborate 
work on the influence of Macpherson’s Ossianic imaginations on the literature 
and spiritual culture of France, where he gives us a most correct and clear 
notion of Ossian’s relation to the sentimentality, the self-analysis of the 
second part of the XVIII" century and the romantic ideas. 

It must not have been very difficult to the author to depict in broad out- 
line, in a little book of 60 pages, the development of Ossian’s influence in 
Europe during the XVIII" century, to characterize translation, imitation and 
inspiration emanating from the ancient Gaelic bards. In part his book is a 
summary of his Ossian en France. But he has taken up a higher pvuint of 
view and from there he shows us, beyond the frontiers of his country, the 
towers and castles of Ossian’s greater spiritual realm. | 

It is remarkable that in England of al! countries Ossian’s poetic influence 
has been of no great importance: ,Dans ce pays en effét, aprés la curiosité 
et les discussions des premiéres années, Ossian, méme pour eux qui le 
croient authentique, éveille plut6t un intéret documentaire qu’un enthousi- 
asme poétique”. 

And further: ,,Jusqu’a la fin du siécle, aucun poéte anglais de quelque 
éclat ne se déclare nettement son disciple, ni parmi les derniers classiques 
purs ou de transition, ni dans le camp des novateurs. Cowper, Crabbe, ne 
lui doivent probablement rien; Biake, isolé et peu connu, l’aime et s’inspire 
de lui; mais a l’écart et comme dans l’ombre; |’Ecossais Burns a lu le barde 
des Hautes-Terres, mais son génie vivant et ardent se tourne d’un tout 
autre cété. D’autre part, si Coleridge lui doit une inspiration de jeunesse, 
il est certain qu’Ossian, auquel il parait étre fidéle, n’a pas tenu une 
grande place dans ses idées littéraires; quant 4 Wordsworth, il est nettement 
hostile aux poémes et au genre ossianiques”. 

All the more powerful is Ossian’s sway on the Continent, from Italy to 
Sweden, from Amsterdam to Vienna. 

_ What Mr. van Tieghem gives is only a general view, a broad sketch of 
the Ossianic phenomena in Europe, based on the result of scientific research 
in the different countries and centres of literary art. It is therefore very 
pregnant and suggestive. 

J. PRINSEN J.Lz. 


Studien zu Shelley’s Lyrik. Von Dr. HERBERT HUSCHER. Leipziger 
Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, herausgegeben von Max Forster. 
Heft I. Tauchnitz, 1919. Geh. M. 10.—. 

Passionate love and admiration for a great poet may lead to valuable and 
quite unexpected discoveries. Dr. Huscher’s new book furnishes us with-a 
striking example. Having read and reread Shelley’s lyrical poems and having 
no doubt been deeply moved by the wonderful beauty, the subtle charm of 
these spontaneous outpourings of a poet’s inmost heart, Dr. Huscher asked 
himself three difficult questions, viz: ; 

1. “War Shelley ein vorwiegend elementar oder ein vorwiegend reflexi- 
onsgekiart schaffender Lyriker ? 
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2. Ist der Gefiihlsausdruck in seinen Gedichten sensitiv oder affektiv 
geartet ? 

3. Welchem Apperzeptionstypus neigt der Dichter zu: dem visuellen, 
dem akustischen ode? dem motorischen ?”’ 

In his book he reveals the methods by means of which he found a satis- 
factory solution to these problems and after a hundred and fifty pages of 
scientific analysis, patient comparison and religiously exact calculation he 
comes to the astonishing conclusion that: 

P. B. Shelley = (II’/III)’ S (A) m v, 
whereas a poet as e.g. Robert Burns must be content with the modest 
definition of: (I)’ (S) A v, m. (p. 131.) 

Does it not look gloriously like mathematics or chemistry ? Or rather — do 
not the formulae bear a surprising resemblance to those invented by the 
immortal Pennewip in his ingenious classification of human beings? But we 
must try to find out the meaning of the admirably concise definitions. 

Dr. Huscher’s book is divided into three parts. In Nr. I: “Einleitung und 
Methodik” he divides poems into four types, nrs. II and III of which we will 
quote as they are necessary to understand some of the Shelley-symbols 
given above: 

“Typus II umfaszt Gedichte, die von einem Gefiihlserlebnis ausgehen, 
dieses zundchst elementar darstellen, daran aber eine Reflexion kniipfen. 
Typus III umfaszt Gedichte, die von einem Gefiihlserlebnis ausgehen, dieses 
aber reflexionsgeklart, d.h. erst nach verstandesmasziger Zurechtlegung 
darstellen.” 

Then he explains the terms “sensitiv” and “affektiv’ and lastly there is 
a chapter on “visuelle, akustische and motorische Apperzeption,” every part 
being clearly illustrated by the quotation of English, German and French 
poems. 

The second division is called: “Untersuchung Shelleyscher Gedichte”’. 
The dissection of the poems is unsurpassed for thoroughness and deadening 
accuracy. As an example of the way in which Dr. H. sets about his task 
we will quote part of his treatment of the well-known, exquisitely beautiful 
lyric The Indian Serenade. 

.... “Die Phantasie ist hier nicht konstruktiv (III/IV Ph) sondern sie 
schaltet mit den im Unterbewusztsein aufgespeicherten Vorstellungen gemasz 
den ihnen momentan eigenen Gefiihlsspannungen (I Ph) Da die Hingabe an 
die durch die Musik erweckten Empfindungen viel grészer ist als der innere 
seelische Druck, nennen wir das Gedicht sensitiv. Die Sinnesdaten sind 
vorwiegend motorisch taktile Transpositionen musikalischer Eindriicke : arise, 
winds, breathing, led, wandering, airs, faint, silent, fail, dies, lift, I die, I 
faint, I fail (rain), beats, fast, press. Visuell: Stars are burning bright, chamber 
windows, dark...stream. Typus I Ph S m (v.).” 

That such expressions as: arise, airs, lift etc. are “vorwiegend motorisch- 
taktile” etc., while ‘dark...stream’ is “Visuell” is pretty clear, though not 
every one may be clever enough to make the discovery without Dr. H.’s 
learned assistance, but how in the world does Dr. H. know that: “die 
Hingabe an die durch die, etc. ist viel grészer als der innere seelische 
Druck”? We challenge him to prove it — scientifically, mind. 

Another interesting analysis is that of the poem: To William Shelley. 
The small part which we can quote here will strike the reader by its profound 
truth as well as by its tasteful phraseology : 

“Strophe I Allmahliches Vollsaugen mit Empfindung, zuletzt bereits 

Ausstoszen des Gefiihls. 
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Strophe II Gefiihlsstr6mung von innen nach auszen, 
~ II von auszen nach innen 
M IV von innen nach auszen 
3 V_ von auszen nach innen 
a VI von innen nach auszen. 

Unter Einsaugen, Vollsaugen, Gefiihlsstromung von auszen nach innen, 
verstehen wir hier auch die schwelgerische Hingabe an jene Empfindungen 
(Gefiihlsspannungen) die die Phantasiebilder hervorgerufen haben... Typus II 
Ph S A(SA S A) @ v.” 

More than a hundred and fifty poems are put on the dissecting-table and 
then follows the concluding part of the book: III “Verwertung der Resultate 
unter Hinzuziehung auszerer Zeugnisse’, which contains the most readable 
pages of this somewhat dry study. As soon as the author conquers jor a 
while his fatal mania for mathematical analysis and classification he has 
some shrewd and interesting observations to offer as e.g. in his comparison 
of Shelley, Wordsworth and Hebbel or in the fine pages devoted to Shelley 
as a metrical artist. But on the whole the desire for scientific theories and 
computations was too strong to be resisted. Perhaps he was awed by the 
forbidding phrase in his editor's foreword: “Die Leipziger Beitrage sollen.. 
in streng wissenschaftlicher Weise Einzelfragen behandeln....” 

The conclusion to which the author comes has already been communicated 
in its algebraic conciseness. What Il, III means our first quotation has 
revealed; S, A (sensitiv & affektiv) will become clear by the following: 
“Tritt in einem Gedicht die Sinnesempfindung d.h. der von auszen nach 
innen gerichtete Gefiihlsstrom starker hervor als der Affekt d.h. der von 
innen nach auszen gerichtete Gefiihlsstrom, so nennen wir es sensitiv’; the 
combination S (A) is used to denote that “die Starke des Affekts nur der 
des motorischen Reizes entspricht’”. Lastly m v, means that “(bei Shelley) 
das visuelle Element gewéhnlich flutend (ist), Er ist sensitiv-motorisch- 
visuell, Burns dagegen affektiv-visuell-motorisch ... wobei v, gegenstandlich 
visuell, v. visuell hinsichtlich Licht und Farbe bedeutet”. 

Let us assume that all this is irreproachably correct. But what is the 
use of such statements ? Does this knowledge foster in us a deeper love, a 
keener appreciation, does it contribute anything to a clearer understanding of 
Shelley’s art? We fail to see it. We can only see in all this dissecting and 
calculating and summing up the desire to docket the work of a great man, 
the ideal being to submit all poets to the same treatment and to arrange 
them in a large scheme, as butterflies are pinned by collectors in their 
destined places over a scientifically correct Latin name. Here is Shelley 
ready, caught and determined, put him in his place over the formula (II’/III)’ 
S (A) m v,, Burns a little higher up: (I) (S) A vy, m, etc. etc. 

Dr. H. seems to have been very eager to give the first fruit of his labour 
of love to the world. In his preface he tells that he excluded two of Shelley’s 
greatest lyrics from his examination “weil die Analyse von Dichtungen wie 
Epipsychidion und Adonais nur auf Grund langwieriger Vorarbeiten méglich 
ware” (!) An unexpected and dangerous confession for the author of a 
“strictly scientific’ book to make! ; 

Suppose he does examine these two most important lyrics later on, when 
he has more time and that he should then come to the conclusion, that after 
all Shelley is not (II//Ill)’ S (A) m v, but e.g. (II’/III)’ (S) Am v,! The 
shock would be almost too cruel. 

A. G. v. KRANENDONK. 
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Thackeray als historischer Romanschriftsteller. Von Dr. GUDRUN 
VoGcEL. Leipziger Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, herausgegeben 
von Max Forster. Heft II. Tauchnitz, 1920. M. 8.—. 


According to Dr. Vogel Thackeray wrote four novels that with a little 
squeezing may be packed up in a box labelled ‘historical’. They are The 
Memoirs of Barrv Lyndon, The History of Henry Esmond, The Virginians 
and the unfinished Denis Duval. Ina short introduction he explains Thackeray’s 
preference of the 18‘ century, telling us again whatwe would never seem 
willing to understand that Thackeray: “teilte mit Swift und Johnson die 
pessimistische Betrachtungsweise des menschlichen Lebens”’ ; and distinguishes 
between two groups of historical novels to the second of which viz. the one 
occupied with “das Kulturhistorische Milieu’. Thackeray’s works belong. 
The study is divided into two parts: “Das Geschichtliche Element in Th.’s 
historischen Romanen” and “Die Verkniipfung des geschichtlichen Elements 
mit der Fabel”. The first part is again subdivided into three chapters and 
the second part gives a lengthy analysis of the four novels in question and 
two other chapters. Finally there is a résumé of the results. Of course, itis 
all as systernatically designed and conscientiously analysed as we may expect 
of a German ‘Doctor’ and a pup of Prof. Max Forster’s. Aiso it is unques- 
tionable that some really valuable results are arrived at by the method of 
Dr. Vogel. He shows, for instance, how comparatively little Thackeray told 
us of the “histoire de bataille”’ and of political history; how shallow his 
historical characters are as compared with the “frei erfundenen” and above 
all, how strongly nis likes and dislikes influenced him in the representation 
of them all. 

Some time ago I pointed out in this periodical that Thackeray’s conception 
of Swift’s character in Esmond was untruthful. Dr. Vogel is of the same 
opinion not only with regard to the Dean of St. Patrick’s but also with 
regard to Marlborough and General Braddock. Sympathies and antipathies 
would seem to have swayed Thackeray to such an extent as to blind him both 
to the bad and to the good qualities of his personages. But this does not only 
apply to the historical characters but also to the so-called “frei erfundenen’’, 
as Lyndon, Esmond, Beatrix, etc., as well as to many characters in the 
non-historical novels, e.g. Becky Sharp, Dobbin, Laura, Colonel Newcome. 
The exaggeration of the good to the elimination of the bad — and vice versa — 
is a fault rather of the age than of any special Victorian novelist. The other 
master, who is always in the background when we speak of the present one, 
fell into the same error, an error which perhaps neither Dickens nor Thackeray 
would have committed had not their audience loved to see their morality 
magnified and their pharisaism minimised. 

It is a drawback of such studies as the one in question that they attempt 
to cut up something which is really indivisible. Thackeray the historical 
novelist was so little different from Thackeray the author of Vanity Fair 
that it is almost impossible to write a book about the one without men- 
tioning the other. And yet Dr. Vogel has scrupulously avoided to trespass 
on the adjacent grounds, and in so doing he has, for the sake of systema- 
tisation and scientific specialisation, cut up the works of an artist, a genius, 
in such a way as to make usaltogether forget that there is a spirit in these works, 
which cannot be caught into any system, because it never knew any limits itself. 

After a couple of years’ silence we are glad to hear the German voice again 
in the field of English letters. But must it go on singing to the same old tune ? 


W. VAN MAANEN. 
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COLERIDGE, Biographia Literaria, chapters I-IV, XIV-XXII. 

WorpDswortH, Prefaces and Essays on Poetry, 1800-1815. 

Edited by GeorGE Sampson, with an Introductory Essay by Sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. Cambridge University Press. 10/— net. 


A plain-text edition of Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria iu its entirety 
must be puzzling and discouraging for the uninitiated student to read. Much 
of the contents of the book is quite foreign to literature, little of it is really 
biographical, while the greater part presupposes a thorough acquaintance 
with the poetry and prose cf another writer. “It begins, as an autobiography 
should, with Coleridge himself; but, after uttering a protest against Reviewers, 
it digresses into barren regions of Germanised philosophy, and ends by 
being all about Wordsworth.” Mr. George Sampson has done useful work 
by selecting the literary portions and combining them with Wordsworth’s 
critical utterances into one volume. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has contributed 
an essay on the relations between Coleridge, William and Dorothy Words- 
worth, in which he lays special stress on the influence Dorothy exercised 
over Coleridge, an influence traceable even from entries in her diary to lines 
in The Ancient Mariner and Christabel. 

The chapters omitted from the Biographia are summarized in an appendix, 
some passages being given in full. The genesis of the book is dealt with in 
another appendix containing letters written by Coleridge in 1815 and 1816 
to Wordsworth and others. These, as much of the introductory and explanatory 
material in this volume, give us an insight into their writer’s thoughts and 
circumstances, ignorance of which is in many cases fatal to the right 
understanding and appreciation of literary work. The notes, lastly, are 
peculiarly full and interesting, and convey also a great deal of information 
concerning the poetry of Coleridge and Wordsworth and the critiques of 
their not always sympathetic reviewers. Even their friend Southey called the 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner “a Dutch attempt at German sublimity !’ Many 
will be surprised to learn that Wordsworth once committed himself to 
unfavourable criticism of the poem, in a note, subsequently withdrawn, to 
the 1800 edition of the Lyrical Ballads. More interesting, however, is 
Wordsworth’s account of the origin of the Rime, dictated many years later 
to Miss Fenwick, “somewhat different and probably more accurate” than 
that given by Coleridge in B. L. ch. XIV. 

In Coleridge the philosopher eventually ousted the poet, and’his present 
editors unhesitatingly side with the latter. Thus Sir Arthur pounces on a 
rather unfortunate utterance on artistic and philosophic aesthetics, by the 
president of an Aristotelian Society, to sneer at philosophic theories of art 
wholesale, from Hegel to Croce and Bergson. In support he quotes Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World: “You see, my friend, there is nothing so 
ridiculous that has not at some time been said by some philosopher” — 
which may be true, but seems a rather facile way for a Cambridge Professor 
of Literature to dismiss aesthetic philosophy. Once, too, Mr. Sampson be- 
comes professorial (in a different way) on the subject of “fixed canons of 
criticism”. “The search for an infallible ‘absolute’ in criticism, in science, 
in philosophy, and in religion, is like the search for an elixir of life fascinating 
but hopeless, an end towards which man may travel hopefully, but at which 
he must never expect to arrive’ — which, if not facile, sounds rather 
apodictic. 

An edition like this inevitably tends to push Coleridge’s philosophical 
work still further into the background, and thus to widen the cleavage 
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between the study of literature and that of allied domains of thought, of 
which philosophy is one. In the present condition of English studies in this 
country, however, it will hardly aggravate the existing evil. For the purposes 
it professes to serve the book can be recommended without hesitation. 


R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


The Chapbook, A Monthly Miscellany. Published by The Poetry 
Bookshop. Numbers 11—14; 1/6 each. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s poetry presents the mind of New- 
England, the poetry of Robert Frost presents its heart. His is the most 
carefully weighed, the most mature poetry now being written in America. 
Amy Lowell’s poetry is a poetry of purely surface appearance. It springs 
from the rampant prosperity, the blatant succesfulness, of America. Like that 
prosperity and successfulness, it dazzles the beholder at the outset; later on, he 
perceives vaguely that something is lacking, some finer shade of meaning, some 
deeper spiritual ideal, some nobler conception of humanity. It is always poetry of 
sharp, objective fact. It is even fact made slightly artificial by being deliberately 
handled by its possessor in such a way as to bring out its most strikingly pictur- 
esque side. For this reason she has drawn upon books of history and memoirs 
for a great many of her themes. — So much, says John Gould Fletcher (himself 
one of those American poets who, like Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, have 
found Europe a more congenial place to live in than the Great Republic) 
in number 11, for the older group of New England poets. But the backbone 
of America being the great plain of the Middle West, he turns his attention 
next to the literary representatives of that in diverse respects monotonous 
region, Edgar Lee Masters (of the Spoon River Anthology, which for its 
photographic realism is interesting, but cannot be termed great poetry), 
Carl Sandburg (who has the root of the matter in him, but has never 
been able to get beyond the most elementary rhythmic forms), and Vachel 
Lindsay, of Kentucky stock, who in order to produce community-art had 
first to bind himself apprentice to the Southern negro. “The negro not only 
gave to Lindsay the peculiar syncopation of metre which is his sign-manual 
as a technician, but also that mingling of religious fervour with naive grotesque 
which makes the substance of his poems.... Much of Lindsay’s work is 
journalism, just as, in a different sense, much of Miss Lowell’s work is 
journalism .... It does not quicken the imagination. There is in it immense 
noise and energy, but America does not need more noise and energy, but 
rather an escape from them. This escape Lindsay does not provide”. 

Ezra Pound, Mr. Fletcher holds, might quite easily have lived with 
Bertran de Born, or even Villon, held rhyming bouts and drinking bouts 
with them, and broken their pates if necessary. “As a pioneer, as a treader 
in unbroken paths, America can afford to salute the earlier, as it is forced 
to reject the later Pound; and a whole host of modern American poets 
could never have done the work thev are doing without the inspiration of 
his influence.” 

Conrad Aiken, ‘possibly a romantic, born out of time’, has the equip- 
ment of a poet, but it is not certain ‘that he has found the theme which 
will enable him to make fullest use of that endowment. Living in a country 
which has produced fewer individual great men than any other, and where 
the great body of the population are notoriously similar to each other, he 
is practically confined to the exploration of the fantastic side of such ordinary 
lives as he sees about him.’ 
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Wallace Stevens — is it not rather late in the day ? — follows in the 
steps of Mallarmé and Villiers de I’Isle Adam. And last of all there is 
Alfred Kreymborg, whose name is not Danish, as Mr. Fletcher thinks, 
but Dutch or Westphalian. Son verre n’est pas grand, mais il boit dans son 
verre, and he is ‘tending in the direction of drama through the medium of 
puppet-plays’. — An appendix gives some welcome extracts from the books 
mentioned in the text. 

Number 12 gives A Bibliography of Modern Poetry, ranging from January 
1912 to the end of May 1920. The anonymous Recorder has appended 
notes where it seemed to him either that an original work has been contri- 
buted to English Literature, or that an author has attained a spurious reputation. 
These notes are, on the whole, good, to the point and judicious. I do not 
think he should have called Charles M. Doughty, that out-Spenserer of 
Spenser, one of the greatest writers of the present day. With Recorder’s 
comment on John Drinkwater, which I endorse’), it is interesting to compare 
Lascelles Abercrombie’s judgment in the April number of the ‘Poetry Review’ 
for 1912: ‘it is already recognizable as the work of a pioneer’. About W. 
W. Gibson I shall express myself at some length in the December issue of 
this paper, and about Sturge Moore the same number of the Poetry Review 
which I have already quoted contained something better.*) 

I noticed a few inaccuracies. Edmund Gosse’s On Viol and Flute appeared 
as early as 1873, so that the ‘1916’ volume must be a reprint. On page 22 
‘Thomas Gibson Hake’ should be ‘Thomas Gordon Hake’, the volume is not 
Tales and Parables, but Parables and Tales, and, though re-issued in 1917, 
was originally published in 1872. 

Number 13 contains thirteen poems by thirteen different authors. Sturge 
Moore’s contribution is very Browningesque and John Freeman’s intricate 
rimes wedded to halting rhythms prove again (to me at least) that this poet 
is much overrated in England. I think further that if Edith Sitwell remains 
bent upon making the Philistine stare the time has now come for her to do 
so by not trying to. Several of the other contributions are pleasing — 
Shepherd’s and Chalmers’s very much so —, and two at least are something 
out of the ordinary, Harold Monro’s Earthliness for its thought and Ford Madox 
Hueffer’s Immortality for its passionate protest against mere Parnassianism. 

A play in one act — Aria da Capo by Edna St. Vincent Millay — fills 
number fourteen. It bears some superficial likeness to certain products of 
the yellow and frivolous ‘nineties’, but is in reality a ‘satire keen and critical’. — 
Would it not be an improvement, at any rate would it not be nearer reality, 
if, after the shepherds have killed each other, another Pierrot and Columbine 
were to appear for the Da Capo? 

WILLEM VAN DOORN. 


1) ‘He is poetical on every subject. He is openly and plainly the descendant of the 
English poets. His verse shows how well he has assimilated and reproduced them. His 
thought is usually commonplace and an exhaustive examination of his work leads to 
the conclusion that he expresses himself, not in the manner that is actually natural to 
him, but as he feels a poet should.’ 

*) According to Recorder Sturge Moore is ‘one of our best poets’. Compare Arundel 
del Re in the review mentioned: “He is a poet of the modest and unpretentious type. 
Poetry is the intensification of his inner life and the free and natural expression of a 
deep love of beauty. He never takes us by surprise. He never attains the heights of 
lyrical rapture. We feel in his work the exhilaration and freedom of the open air and 
the southern joy of life.” 
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Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
I. 


Some time ago ‘the Atheneum Literary Department’ started a series of 
booklets under the general title of “The Westminster Classics’. They are 
sixpence each, and, if one may say so, rather atavistic in appearance. In 
fact, they are not unlike our own ‘Pantheon’ series, which — pace the 
glorious shades of Vondel, Hooft, Breero, Huygens and Staring — I cordi- 
ally detested when I was a youth, and which, having come to man’s estate 
long ago, | still detest, for their unattractive get-up, for the prehistoric 
schoolroom atmosphere they suggest or exhale, and for their greyish or 
bluish paper, against which the small and worn type looks blurred. 

Unwilling as | am to admit any extenuating circumstances in the case of 
the chief benefiters by the Pantheon atrocities, — in view of the present 
inhuman dearth both of noble natures and of decent paper, I cannot find it 
in my heart to blame the management of the Atheneum for their attempt 
to provide the lean of purse with something good to read on the principle 
of enclosing fair Portia’s likeness in a casket of unseemly lead. So may the 
outward shows be least themselves.... Also, the projected series is of an 
unconventionality which rather appeals to me, as number two, for instance, 
consists of twenty-three poems selected from the later work of Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson. Much as it may have gratified the poet to be proclaimed a classic 
in his lifetime, if only a Westminster classic, (though surely the Atheneum 
hall-mark is not a thing to be sneered at), it must have gratified him far 
more to see a new extension of his circle of readers. Art, even ‘individu- 
alistic’ art, if such a thing exists — is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end. Having put his visions on canvas a painter does not want to 
stack them in a cellar, loft or alcove, of human eye unseen; he wants his 
paintings to be looked at, to be admired and liked. He wants to share his 
visions with others, to share them with the greatest possible number. And 
similarly a poet wants an audience; failing to gather one he will, of course, 
find some kind of substitute, and he may, and often will, pretend to be quite 
satisfied with a circle of sympathizers consisting of his lady-love, his 
youngest sister, and his old aunt, with, perhaps, an occasional aesthete 
thrown in, — nay, he may, as Gibson did in his first period, play his harp 
to imaginary kings and queens and knights, singing about imaginary kings 
and knights and queens.... But we may feel assured that all the time the 
poet is aware of the make-shift and the make-believe, and that in his heart 
of hearts he is chafing. 


Il. 


A young poet inevitably begins by being a lover of poetry, and having 
fed his mind and his imagination on certain works which his taste pronounces 
to be immortal, he will set himself to compose masterpieces of his own. 
Certain lilts, certain rimes, certain phrases will have stuck in his subconscious 
mind, and will in the process of composition be thrown out as Jonah was 
by the whale. This, however, is not by any means the worst of the matter. 
It is a far more serious handicap to the novice, that the poets admired by 
him have taught him to use their eyes in looking at nature and humanity. 
They have taught him not only how to look, but also where to look. They 
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have cast a glamour over certain subjects, causing their reader and foster- 
child to pass by a multitude of others which he sometimes merely despises 
as nonpoetical, but oftener does not see at all. The result is known as 
derivative stuff, and the only thing that can enable an aspiring poet to 
shake off influences and produce work that matters is strength of character, 
which need not, and in the case of Wilfrid Gibson did not, become icon- 
oclasm, though it often does, which indeed in a literary man bent upon 
realizing himself is pardonable enough. 

Having written down this sentence I pause, reflecting that after all Gibson’s 
strength of character may have led him too far, in that it has made him 
disown all his firstlings. He wants to be appreciated as the writer of Daily 
Bread, of Fires, of Borderlands, Battle, and Livelihood, not as Urlyn the 
Harper, nor aS the author of The Nets of Love, The Golden Helm, and 
The Web of Life. And doubtless, for this attitude towards achievements 
which his heart cannot claim to be exclusively his there is much to be 
said. We know the story of the old gentleman who, listening to the sermon 
of an unoriginal parson, was heard to say at intervals, ‘That was Blair’, 
— ‘That was Tillotson’, — ‘That was Stillingfleet’, and so on. We can 
likewise imagine a reader versed in XIXth century poetry, perusing, with a 
due amount of pleasure, Gibson’s earlier work, but interrupting his reading 
now and then to say, ‘That was William Morris’, — ‘That was Tennyson’, 
— ‘That was Keats’. Sometimes the resemblance lies on the surface, as e.g. 
is ‘King Hermaunce’!), a poem which might have come straight out of 
Morris’s Defence of Guenevere volume. (Cp. e.g. The Sailing of the Sword). 
More frequently, however, the indebtedness in less glaring, though nobody 
could mistake the Tennysonian note here, in The Weary Singers: 


There is no peace in all the wandering sea, 
And keen the northern air with stinging life; 
While we would rest; at least awhile, to be 
Forgetful of the world from which we flee, 
Wherein forever surges, without end, 
The blind, unceasing strife. 
Yea, we are weary of the whirl and din 
Of storm-set days and fevered nights, that spin 
Fresh sorrows ever for the morrow’s dawn; 
Weary of tossing heights and gulfs that yawn, 
While o’er us, ever curving perilously, 
White-foamed disasters bend. 

(‘Urlyn the Harper’, 56) ?). 


_ But again, in the same poem the spirit of John Keats, goaded on by 
jealousy, elbows Tennyson’s ghost away from W. W. G. the medium: 


So thick the soaring reeds, we may not see 
The sea-green willows ranged along the shore, 
Nor any hill beyond the vale, and we, 
Escaped awhile from earth’s immensity, 
Dream as old gods within a little world 

Of peace, — where evermore 

Fain would we lie, forgetting all that grieves, 
Among the swaying calm of lily-leaves, — 


') King Hermaunce puts out to sea; 
The sea is grey beneath the wind. 
King Hermaunce of the Red City! 
Mariners, mariners, where are your songs 
when the wind is filling the blood-red sails ? 
(The Queen’s Vigil, 1902). 
*) Compare Tennyson’s Ulysses and The Lofos Eaters. 
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That thrust from glooming depths green spears in June, — 
But now, through all the peace of summer’s noon, 

Spread like broad shields, when warriors endlessly 
Slumber with banners furled. 


May we not too forget who sang in vain? 
May we not too forget, as they forgot 

The singer and the clear, sky-soaring strain ? 
The labour and the toil and all the pain, 

The darkened noon, the lightning cloven night 
Of song remembered not ? 

Forget awhile the keen, consuming fire 

That burned our souls to one white-flamed desire 
Among the fierce red passions of the earth? 
Forget awhile the hunger and the dearth? 
The gaunt and ghostly ever-wailing train 

Of sorrows wan and white ? 


Ill. 


Other influences might be pointed out, e.g. the Maeterlinckian trick of 
creating an intolerable atmosphere of terror by making the same character 
repeat again and again, at intervals, the same shuddering exclamation (Cp. 
The Songs of Queen Averlaine in ‘The Golden Helm’.) And yet, Gibson’s 
very first volume contains work which, though undeniably in the tradition 
of English poetry, could have been written by no other poet. Let me quote 
some specimens here: 


Who is she that cometh with the wind about her blown, 
Restless raiment gleaming full of colours of the sea, 

Green as under-curve of wave, white as waters overthrown ? 
Wandering winds and waters tell me, who is she? 


Deep in the dark of the forest I have builded a throne for 
my Dream: 

And there in the noon of the night-tide, where light of the 
moon may not gleam 

In shimmering raiment before me, throned, white, with a 
star on her brows 

She sits, and I harp to the Vision in silence and night 
of green boughs. 


Shall I gaze for a while in the pool 
Of the waters of rest, 

Till the fulness thereof and the cool 
Have entered my breast; 


Till the flame of my love and the fire 
That burns in my heart - 

Be quenchéd, and dream and desire 
Be shivered apart; 


That my days may be filled as a cup 
With fresh flowing peace 

From the heart of the earth welling up 
Till the life-light shall cease ? 


Nay, not for the peace of the earth 
That has been from the first, 

Would I yield the keen passion of dearth, 
The rapture of thirst. 


Surely this is poetry that lives, and yet it is disowned and, I understand, 
has been rigorously excluded from the Collected Edition published in 1917 
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by the [American] Macmillan Company. I never saw the book, but I know 
from Professor Lyon Phelps’s studies on contemporary English poetry (The 
Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century, reviewed by me in 
this year’s April issue of English Studies) that it opens with Akra the Slave 
(1904). Now I cannot help thinking that Gibson was ill-advised not only in 
rejecting much excellent work and including Akra, but also in choosing this 
by no means imposing achievement to be like Abou Ben Adhem’s name 
‘leading all the rest’. Its subject is that of Urlyn — unsympathetic king, 
sympathetic queen, and beauty-worshipping artist (whether harper, jester, or 
knightly troubadour) —, a motif with which the mind of the youthful Gibson 
was continually obsessed and which has found its tersest treatment in King 
Ormel*), its best partly in Urlyn the Harper, partly in Queen Averlaine, but 
certainly its faultiest in Akra the Slave. Several of Gibson’s earlier lyrics 
and narrative poems suffer from want of concentration, from linked sweetness 
too long drawn-out. The poet simply revels and wallows in descriptions 
for which the poetical theme merely provides the excuse, so that such a 
lyric as The Wanderer (very fitly, perhaps) seems to lead nowhere, and a 
story like The Torch — which ought to have been cast (or to be recast!) 
into ballad form*) — drags and flags. Akra suffers in like manner *) besides 
suffering, in places, from a too literary diction, which makes the poem 
unconvincing from a psychological point of view *) and at the same time 
clashes strangely with its irregular and unconventional rhythms. Any lover 
of poetry will prefer a ballad like The Unknown Knight (from ‘The Golden 
Helm’) or a lyric like The Parting of the Ways (from ‘The Web of Life’), 
both disowned. Here is the first: 


When purple gloomed the wintry ridge 
Against the sunset’s windy flame, 

From pine-browed hills, along the bridge, 
An unknown rider came. 


I watched him idly from the tower, 

Though he nor iooked nor raised his head 
I felt my life before him cower 

In dumb, foreboding dread. 


? 


I saw him to the portal win 
Unchallenged, and no lackey stirred 
To take his bridle when within 
He strode without a word. 


: To be found in ‘The Web of Life’ and in my Golden Hours. 
7) It would be interesting to compare The Torch with Ernst von Wildenbruch’s 
well-known Hexenlied, in which a similar theme is treated in a far more direct and 
stirring way. 
‘) Compare the opening: 

He thought to see me tremble 

And totter as an oar-snapt reed, 

When he spake death to me — 

My courage, toppled in the dust, 

Even as the head of cactus 

The camel-keeper slashes 

That his beasts may browse, unscathed, 

The succulent, wounded green..... 
; 4) Akra remembers a night in his early youth, before he was captured, when he 
lived in a cave with his kindred. The melted snow comes down the mountain-side in 
torrents and, couched within the cavern, the clamour keeps him wakeful. Afterwards in 
his sleep, it seems fo surge about him, as the brawl of arméd men. Then he springs 
from slumber and steals without to rouse the smouldering watchfire into flame and cast 
fresh crackling brushwood on the blaze, but he hears nothing save the choral noise of 
hill-waters singing to the stars etc. (My italics). 
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Through all the house he passed unstayed, 
Until he reached my father’s door; 

The hinge shrieked out like one afraid; 
Then silence fell once more. 


All night I hear the chafing ice 

Float, griding, down the swollen stream; 
I lie fast-held in terror’s vice, 

Nor dare to think or dream. 


I only know the unknown knight 
Keeps vigil by my father’s bed: 

Oh, who shall wake to see the light 
Flame all the east with red? 


And here is the second: 


Farewell! There is no other word to say 

For us who leave so many words unsaid; 

So many springs untasted by the way; 

So many fruits ungathered; and who tread 

Each kindling hour to ash beneath our feet; 
Hungered, a-thirst — we dare not drink nor eat; 
A-cold — the least, red flame of fire we dread. ; 


Farewell! for here the valley-ways divide; 

I cross the stream; the beaten track you keep; 
Yet, both paths climb the barren mountain-side, 
Though sundered by deep cleft and craggy steep; 
And each, alone, must scale the perilous track, 
Unfaltering, nor ever turning back 

To look upon the valley, warm and deep — 


The summer valley of our lost delight: 

Though fierce suns blind us; and, like driven spears 
Thrust through the curved, steel-gleaming shield of night, 
One after one, the frosty star-fires pierce 

Our shuddering souls with terror; though the blast 
Swoop on our clutching lives, and seek, at last, 

To hurl us headlong down the chasm of fears. 


Farewell, farewell! But yesterday we met — 
Unknown, unknowing — yet from all time known. 
Surely, our souls that do not rise or set, 

Ere the sun kindled, or the stars were blown 

To singing flame together roamed the night 

Of chaos — ere God blinded space with light, 
And took love in the toils of flesh and bone! 


Farewell! The night falis on us; the sky lowers 
With boding tempest; and on bitter breath 

The north wind bears my cry, and shakes the towers 
Of silence, till shrill echo answereth. 

Already night divides our labouring feet; 

Yet, in the peace of dawn, shall we not meet 

Upon the white and silent peak of death? 


IV. 


Perhaps, in ‘running down’ Akra the Slave 1 have done the poet an 
injustice, for he may have revised Akra as he revised his six pastorals *) — 
The Stonefolds, The Bridal, The Scar, Winter Dawn, The Ferry, and On 
the Threshold — before inserting them in the American Collected Edition. 
In the case of these six miniature plays, however, the revision seems to have 
amounted to little more than a substitution of yous and yours for the thous 


1) First Ed. 1907 (The Samurai Press). The Ferry is also given in Golden Hours. 
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and thees, thys and thines, which had been used throughout in the original 
version, and though we may be inclined to consider the revision an im- 
provement, we must not forget that Gibson is a native of Hexham in 
Northumberland, and that the peasantry of the North Country still make an 
extensive use of thou etc. in their daily speech, so that nobody can charge 
the author of the first edition with any artificiality. His rustics are all of 
them rugged Northumbrians, shepherds chiefly, stern but decent and hard- 
working folk, with much native dignity of manner. “This is pastoral poetry 
of a new and refreshing kind — as unlike to the conventional shepherd- 
shepherdess mincing, intolerable dialogue as could well be imagined,” says 
Professor Phelps, an opinion which I am glad to endorse whole-heartedly ; 
and, like him, I prefer The Bridal, ‘perhaps the most impressive of them 
all’, and quite free from the pathetic fallacy from which the title-piece, 
The Stonefolds, suffers, in which a baby and a lamb are born and die in 
the same stormy night. 

Both Akra the Slave and the six ‘Stonefolds’ pastorals mark Gibson’s 
transition-period, the romantic monologue by its manner, i.e. its irregular 
rimeless lines, the pastorals chiefly by their subject-matter, the dramatis 
persone speaking in regular blank verse, which has nothing Miltonic or 
Shakespearean about it but is the poet’s own. Had Gibson until then 
entirely ignored the cottage, the dairy and the sheepfold, the humble roof 
in general? He had not. From the very first he had given his readers, in 
addition to his romantic minstrelsy, little genre-pictures of rural life, several 
of which can be put side by side with the Dutch poet Perk’s most 
successful achievements. But these genre-pictures are French, and they are 
the work of a fourist, whose attention is drawn by a lonely shepherd 
(such as Millet loved to paint), or by a peasant-woman?) returning from 
market and just about to enter her cottage, — but the tourist does not 
strike up an acquaintance with the shepherd, nor does he enter the cottage 
at the same time with the peasant-woman to ask for some water and 
inquire about the children. The utmost thing his curiosity prompts him to 
do is to look in at a barn where corn is being threshed, the result being 
a beautiful little poem, The Thresher, in which after the first Rembrandtesque 
lines the poet communes with his own heart, but never thinks of voicing the 
inmost thoughts of the threshing hinds. There is still a long way for Gibson 
to go, and the road takes him back to his own people, first to the fells of 
Northumberland, and next to its shores, and next — his boldness increasing 
— into the monotonous tenements of manufacturing towns, and into work- 
shops, and down into the grisly dark and the choking stife of the coal-pits. 

We have arrived at the seventeen miniature plays collectively entitled 
‘Daily Bread’ and published in 1910. There is nothing like them in the 
English literature preceding that date, and though the jerky, irregular lines 
and the austere diction of these dramatized ‘emotional moments’ in the lives 


r) THE WIFE. 


With laden basket homeward she returns, 

Weary from market, with set,-patient pace: 

In the low sunlight glowing her calm face 

Beneath her snow-white cap red-golden burns. 

The yellow mud-walls under the brown thatch 

At last she sees with kindling eyes a-shine: 

With vague brief fears beneath the well-known vine 
The day-long exile pauses, hand on latch. 


(‘Urlyn the Harper’, 43.) 
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of working-folk have since found some imitators, most poets will be shy 
and continue to be shy of putting their artistic sincerity to such a crucial 
test. All exuberance, all adornment has been done away with deliberately. 
The ‘Stonefolds’ pastorals were far easier in conception and execution; the 
stuff afforded by rural life was far more plastic, far more malleable, and 
besides, there was always ‘the wind on the heath, brother’, as Jasper Petul- 
engro’) would say, to make even toil appear less irksome, and glorious 
sunsets to give dreams of beauty. In ‘Daily Bread’ there is nothing but 
humanity at grips with hard and cruel and at the same time sordid cir- 
cumstances. There is poverty and unemployment, making flowers look out 
of place. There is the fireman on duty, while his wife is dying in childbed. 
There is the stoker, scorched by his bursting furnace and brought home to 
die, the fisherman’s wife waiting for her sons who have gone down in a 
storm; the mother who has to be operated on for cancer. — And there is 
fortitude, and helpfulness, courage, and general decency. Gibson, of Puritan 
stock, is not the man to wax sentimental over good-hearted wastrels. His 
poor are respectable poor, as the majority, of the working classes are in 
reality. They are not in want of ‘conversion’ in a Salvation Army fashion 
or on the lines of the disreputable hero of The Everlasting Mercy. Gibson 
has as successfully dispensed with the romanticism of wickedness as he 
has managed to do without swearwords, ‘closhy puts’, and ‘bloody liars’. 

In the Atheneum booklet ‘Daily Bread’ has been represented by three 
pieces, The Night Shift, The Operation, and Summer Dawn (a delightful 
thing this, which might be described as a dramatization of the well-known 
Dutch Hubert and Clare story, with the rich man left out), and I have 
little fault to find with the choice. But in my opinion the best piece far 
and away is The Garret, and as I have never yet seen this little drama, so 
bracing in its pure sincerity, singled out for any special praise, I am proud 
to single it out here and pronounce it a master-piece. 


V. 


‘Daily Bread’ has, until now, ‘run’ into four editions as the saying goes, 
though ‘crawled’ might be considered a more appropriate word here. In 
view of the many thousands of people who spend their shillings on inferior 
books and ephemeral stuff — leaving out of our account the hundreds of 
thousands who think it wicked waste to spend money on books at all — 
the fact may cause a Heraclitus to shake his head and a Democritus to 
profess himself agreeably surprised *), — but it need not detain us. What 
matters in this connection is that, having found himself, having rid himself 
of poetic fags, and having learned to render the rocks of real existence in 


1) Vide Borrow’s novels. : 
2) In the approved Hegelian manner — though unconsciously so, I presume — the 


poet has humorously reconciled the two v.ews in 
THE PESSIMIST. 


His body bulged with puppies — little eyes — 
Peeped out of every pocket, black and bright; 
And with as innocent, round-eyed surprise 
He watched the glittering traffic of the night. 


“What this world’s coming to I cannot tell,” . 
He muttered, as I passed him, with a whine — 
“Things surely must be making slap for hell, 
When no one wants these little dogs of mine.” 
(Friends,) page 25). 
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their naked ruggedness, the poet could now permit himself to give — in 
his very own fashion — some sunshine (both as regards matter and treatment) 
beautifying the whole. The outcome is seen in ‘Fires’, a series of twenty- 
one short stories in verse, several of which might, with far more aptness 
than Tennyson’s Dora or Enoch Arden, be termed idylls. Indeed we may say 
that most of Gibson’s ‘Fires’ are quite as perfect as that perfect Theocritean 
poem called The Fishermen. They are mellifluous without monotony, simple 
without baldness, poetical without purple patches, sincere and warmly 
human and withal very often full of strange glamour. And nota few of them 
are weird. It is remarkable that the weird ones — The Dancing Deal, The 
Old Man, The Crane etc. — received recognition from the first, whereas 
masterpieces like The Shop were for a long time objects of doubt and 
misgiving, — wise heads looking at each other wide-eyed, mutely wonder- 
‘ing ‘if such stuff could be poetry’.... Much to my satisfaction The Shop 
appears to have come into its own, as it has been included in the Atheneum 
selection, likewise The Machine; but what about The Slag, The Ovens, The 
Brothers and the rest?+) I regret I cannot convey any notion of their 
qualities; quotation is impossible, but then, were it possible to quote from 
these poems, which must be enjoyed and digested whole, it would be useless. 

Next in publication is ‘Borderlands’, according to Prof. Phelps the least 
successful of the poet’s works (with the inevitable exception of Akra). Now 
this is a verdict with which I find it impossible to agree, and so far from 
thinking the book more or less of a failure I maintain that it is in an 
important respect an advance on its predecessors. The book contains three 
dramatic dialogues, — not dramas, since in them it is not the play that is 
the thing, but the talk. They are, in Harold Monro’s words”), “conversations 
about unusual matters, between people queerly and unsuitably brought 
together, who match their temperaments, try their qualities against each 
other, quibble suspiciously, describe egotistically, admit reluctantly or 
disparagingly or jestfully, and finally are caught or yield on a subtle point 
which has been skilfully suggested like a pervading theme through the 
course of the dialogue,” and he goes on to say, quite justly, that “a pe- 
culiar intellectual excitement is maintained throughout the conversational 
vicissitudes of these pieces.” | may add that these poems, whose general 
title is eminently apt, are respectively studies in romanticism, in anti-social 
feeling, and of ‘the ideal versus reality’, and they are democratic studies, in 
that, carrying on the work of Landor and Robert Browning, the point of 
view they adopt and develop is that of the lower orders. Personally I have 
been fascinated most, and that repeatedly, by number two, Bloodybush Edge, 
in which a North Country poacher compares notes with a London cracksman 
who is in danger of the police. It has been objected to Gibson’s work — 
by Marguerite Wilkinson among others — that it shows little power of indi- 
vidualization, — and there is some truth in the objection as far as ‘Daily 
Bread’ is concerned, but surely the charge breaks down before Bloodybush 
Edge. Gibson’s dialogue, too, has been found fault with by the American 
anthologist*), who seems to think it improbable that the characters in a 
dramatic episode should inevitably hit upon le mot juste. Does Miss Wil- 
kinson then want an author, in his dialogue, to be a mere imitator of 


1) _ The Lighthouse seems to me the weakest of them; it suffers in places from the 
blemishes pointed out in Akra. 
2) Poetry and Drama, Dec. 1914. 


_*) ‘New Voices’, 127. Why does not the lady object to the use of blank verse in 
dialogue ? 
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nature? What impossible, tedious and improfitable stuff such a process 
would yield! We want dialogue to be convincing, and the line separating 
what is convincing in dramatic art from what is unconvincing, is not merely 
a question whether such and such a word or sentence was really used or no. The 
boundary lies simply between that which a character might have said under 
the circumstances and that which he could never have said”). Here is a 
little fragment from Bloodybush Edge, and | think the dialogue will be found 
eminently convincing : 


DICK (the Poacher). .... If you only stare 
Hard at the darkest patch, for long enough, 

You'll see that it’s all alive with little stars; 

And there isn’t any dark at all. 

TRAMP. No dark! 

If you’d been tumbling into those black holes, 
You’ld not think overmuch of these same stars. 

I couldn’t see my hand before me. Stars! 

Give me the lamps along the Old Kent Road; 

And I’m content to leave the stars to you. 

They’re well enough; but hung a trifle high 

For walking with clean boots. Now a lamp or so... 
DICK. If it’s so fine and brave, the Old Kent Road, 
How is it you came to leave it? 


TRAMP. I'd my reasons. 


DICK. Reasons! Queer reasons surely to set you trapesing 
Over Foulmire in the dark: though I could travel 
The fells from here to Cheviot, blindfold. Ay! 

And never come a cropper. 

TRAMP. ’Twas my luck, 
My lovely luck, and naught to do with reasons — 
My gaudy luck, and the devilish dust and heat, 
And hell’s own thirst that drove me; and too snug 
A bed among the heather. Oversleeping, 

That’s always played the mischief with me. Once 

I slept till three in the morning, and .... 

DICK. Till three ? 
You’re an early bird, if you call that oversleeping. 
Folk hereabouts are mostly astir by three: 

But, city folk, I thought .... 

TRAMP. I’m on the night-shift. 
I sleep by day, for the most part, like a cat. 

That’s why though dog-tired now, I couldn’t sleep 
A wink though you paid me gold down. 

DICK. Night-shift, you! 
And what may your job be? Cat’s night-shift, likely, 
As well as day’s sleep! 

TRAMP. Now, look here, Old Cock, 
There’s just one little thing that we could teach you 
Down London way. Why, even babes in London 
Know better than to ask too many questions. 

You ask no questions, and you’ll hear no lies, 

Is the first lesson that’s hammered into them. 

No London gentleman asks questions. Lord! 

If you went “What’s your job?”-ing down our way, 
You’ld soon be smelling someone’s fist, I-reckon; 
Or tripping over somebody in the dark 

Upon the stairs; and with a broken neck 

Be left, still asking questions in your coffin, 

Till the worms had satisfied you. Not that I 

Have anything to hide, myself. I’m only 

Advising you for your own good ..... 


’) Compare the impossible talk of the retainers in Browning’s Blot in the Scutcheon. ° 
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VI. 
In ‘Thoroughfares’ there are three poems — Solway Ford, Wheels, and 
The Gorse — that lead from ‘Fires’ to ‘Livelihood: Dramatic Reveries’ ; 


there are a number of others that are akin to the genre-pictures of Faring 
South in the ‘Urlyn’ volume; some studies of fear: lyrics that recall In the 
Forest (occurring in ‘The Web of Life’); and a few more which show the 
poet in a new light. One of these last is The Wind, in which Gibson 
finds himself in the company of the Shropshire Lad: 


To the lean, clean land, to the last cold height, 
You shall come with a whickering breath, 

From the depths of despair or the depths of delight, 
Stript stark to the wind of death. 


And whether you’re sinless, or whether you’ve sinned 
It’s useless to whimper and whine ; 

For the tean clean blade of the cut-throat wind 
Will slit your weasand and mine. 


An other is The Vindictive Staircase; Or, The Rewaru of Industry. There 
is not a trace of humour in the poet’s earliest volumes, the most plausible 
explanation being that he took himself too seriously and stood aloof from 
real life. Humour at any rate makes its appearance for the first time and 
not very daringly, in ‘Daily Bread’, especially in Summer Dawn. Once having 
gained admission it becomes a permanent guest (Compare The Snow in 
‘Fires’, The Dreadnought and even The Gorse in ‘Thoroughfares’, several 
lyrics in ‘Battle’, ‘Friends’, ‘Whin’, and passages in ‘Livelihood’), whilst in 
The Vindictive Staircase it blossoms into whimsicality. Some serious-minded 
people, among whom Professor Phelps, do not like it, more is the pity, and 
its metre being that of Browning’s One Word More, it is considered sacri- 
legious.... But it has often made me, whose admiration and love for 
Browning are very great indeed, chortle in my joy.... 


In a doomed and empty house in Houndsditch, 
All night long I lie awake and listen 

While all night the ghost of Mrs. Murphy 
Tiptoes up and down the wheezy staircase, 
Sweeling ghostly grease of quaking candles. 


Mrs. Murphy, timidest of spectres, 

You who were the cheeriest of charers, 

With the heart of innocence, and only 

Torn between a zest for priests and porter, 

Mrs. Murphy of the ample bosom, 

Suckler of a score or so of children — 
(“Children? Bless you! Why, I’ve buried six, sir.”) 
Who in forty years wore out three husbands 

And one everlasting, shameless bonnet, 

Which I’ve little doubt was coffined with you — 
Mrs. Murphy, wherefore do you wander, 

Sweeling ghostly grease of quaking candles, 

Up and down the stairs you scrubbed so sorely, 
Scrubbed till they were naked, dank, and aching? 
Now that you are dead, is this their vengeance? 


Nobody, at any rate nobody with a notion of what -var really means to 
an ordinary mortal compelled to carry arms and use them, has complained 
about the queer touches of humour in the uncompromising lyrics collected 
under the general title of ‘Battle’. American critics have pronounced this book 
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Gibson’s most original contribution to literature, which is absurd and unfair, 
unfair to the poet himself and to others. The Bayonet is a remarkable piece 
of work, which keeps ringing in our ears and burns an indelible image on 
our brains*), but it can be matched from Sassoon’s poems *). 

Sassoon, however, always writes from the point of view of a soldier, 
whether in action, neglected, disabled, or dead. Gibson includes non- 
combatants affected by the war as well, as in Salvage, in which the humour 
is as heart-rending as the unmitigated harror of The Bayonet: 


So suddenly her life 

Had crashed about that grey old country wife, 
Naked she stood, and gazed 

Bewildered, while her home about her blazed. 
New-widowed, and bereft 

Of her five sons, she clung to what was left, 
Still hugging all she’d got — 

A toy gun and a copper coffee-pot. 


VIl. 


This is not a note on which it would be well to end, and, fortunately, 
the poet has, since the publication of ‘Battle’, produced enough fine work 
— in ‘Livelihood’, ‘Friends’ and ‘Whin’ — to make this unnecessary. ButI 
do not propose to survey these last volumes in detail; they will simply be 
drawn upon for a balance-sheet, which, final only as far as this study is 
concerned, must in other respects be considered very provisional indeed. 

Gibson has widened the scope of English poetry, introduced new forms, 
improved upon and developed older ones, borne a hand in ridding the 
language of pseudo-poetic rubbish, at the same time enriching it by a 
discriminate use of colloquialisms, technical terms and North Country words. 
He has helped to increase the number of people who care for poetry, has 
interested readers to whom the bards of a bygone generation or the dandies 
and aesthetes of the ‘eighty-nineties’ could mean nothing. He has interpreted 
the lives of the poor as Wordsworth, that splendid egofst, never did and 
never could, with a sympathy far beyond any that was at the disposal of 
the recluse of Rydal Mount; in a form that Crabbe, who alternately preached 
at the poor and stood up as their advocate, but who never felt himself one 
of them, could not command; with a restraint and balance that John 


=) This bloody steel 
Has killed a man. 
I heard him squeal 
As on I ran. 


He watched me come 
With wagging head. 

I pressed it home, 
And he was dead. 


Though clean and clear 
I’ve wiped the steel, 
I still can hear 
That dying squeal. 


2) There is this difference that, whereas Sassoon accuses explicitly, and apostrophizes 
‘purple majors’ and ‘yellow parliamentarians’ as well as war and war-makers in general, 
Gibson’s accusations are implicit, just as they were in ‘Daily Bread’ and ‘Fires’. 
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Masefield, real poet and warmly human man though he is, cannot emulate ; 
with an occasional humour worthy of Thomas Hardy at his best, but 
mellower.... Here is an example from Whin: 


OLD MEG. 


There’s never the taste of a cherry for me, 

They’re out of my reach on the bough, 

And it’s hard to be seeing them hang on the tree — 
And no man to hand me them now. 


It’s hard to be travelling since Billy Boy died, 

With the devil’s own crick in my back, 

With the gout in my knees and a stitch in my side — 
And no man to carry my pack. 


It’s hard to be travelling the roads all alone, 
When cherries hang handy and ripe — 

And no man to find me a soft mossy stone, 
And no man to kindle my pipe. 


The debit side of the account? The poet is rather too fond of certain 
rimes, notably of fire and desire, to mention a minor blemish first. He isa 
conscientious artist, but not infrequently the artist is betrayed (by his facility) 
into using an ‘artistic’ (albeit unhackneyed) word instead of one that would 
be psychologically appropriate’). He has sometimes to plead guilty to 
sentimentalism and once or twice to banality (but is even the Shropshire 
Lad entirely free from these things?). Having broken new ground he wants 
the whole crop for himself to the last ear of corn or potato, leaving nothing for 
another to glean’). He has developed certain mannerisms which he should 
try to get rid of, especially one which we may call the Gibsonian trick of 
riding on a whiff of smoke, or a moving shadow, or a sunbeam, from the 
present into the past or the future. Even his goats are sometimes afflicted 
with this peculiarity, as e.g. Mabel in ‘Thoroughfares’ (page 16). 

But I have come to the end of my cavilling and want to take the edge 
off my last remark by including a fine and effective specimen of this same 
Gibsonian trick. It is from Partners in ‘Livelihood’, where a merchant is 
described (from ‘within’) whose younger brother has absconded, leaving the 
business in a great mess. The sum total of the liabilities confronts him 
inexorably : : 


1) ‘Whin’ offers some examples. Here is one. The opening stanza of Unthank 
(page 16) opens: 
The sheep are bleating in the rain 
That drive across Lune Moor, 
And he will never come again 
At eve to Unthank door. 


Now this opening is all right, with the only exception of the word eve, which I 
think is out of place where a peasant woman speaks. But worse follows: 


Though I was naught to him, kind sleep 
Comes rare and scant to me 

Since he has left the bleating sheep 
And gone across the sea. 


‘Naught’ need not be objected to, being North Country English. But what about the 
epithet kind before sleep? It not only disturbs the rhythm, it dispels an illusion. 
_ 7) That his ‘poetical instrument’ lacks some ‘strings’, notably those of enthusiasm, 
indignation and lyrical rush, is another matter and one to which attaches no blame 
whatever. A lark trying to crow like a cock would merely make himself ridiculous. 
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10,711 — 
Searing his eyeballs... 

When a ripple of light 
Dappled his desk... 

And they were boys together, 
Rambling the hills of home that April day, 
Stumbling and plunging knee-deep through the heather 
Towards Hallypike, the little lough that lay 
Glancing and gleaming in the sun, to search 
For eggs of inland-breeding gulls. He heard 
The curlew piping; saw a blackcock perch 
Upon a dyke hard-by — a lordly bird 
With queer curled tail. And soon they reached the edge — 
The quaggy edge of Hallypike. And then 
The gulls rose at them screaming from the sedge 
With flapping wings; and for a while like men 
They stood their ground among the quaking moss, 
Until half-blinded by the dazzling white 
Of interweaving wings, and at a loss 
Which way to turn, they only thought of flight 
From those fierce cruel beaks and hungry eyes — 
Yet stood transfixed, each on a quaking clump 
With hands to ears to shut out those wild cries. 
Then the gulls closed on Phil; and with a jump 
And one shrill yell he’d plunged into the lake 
Half-crazed with terror. Only just in time 
He’d stumbled after through the quag a-quake 
And caught him by the coat, and through black slime 
Had dragged him into safety, far away 
From the horror of white wings and beaks and eyes. 
And he remembered now how Philip lay 
Sobbing upon his bosom... . 
Now those cries 
Were threatening Phil again; and he was caught 
Blind in a beating, baffling, yeiling hell 
Of wings and beaks and eyes. And there was naught 
That he could do for him.. 


The pvet is as yet only forty-two. He has broken new ground before, he 
has it in him to do so again. But as it is, his position in English Literature 
is secure, even now. 

WILLEM VAN Doorn. 


Epilogue. 


Limitations of space made it necessary that the above paper should stand 
over till December. Meanwhile ‘Neighbours’ has come from the press, both 
a bigger and a greater volume than its predecessor ‘Whin’. Of its seven 
sections the first, which bears the same name as the short poems included 
under that title (nearly all of them dramatic or sub-dramatic) mark a new 
stage in the poet’s progress towards a completer individualisation of his 
characters, combined, strange to say, with an enormous concentration of 
interest, a rigorous focussing of all our attention upon one intense situation. 
It is significant for the poet’s method that all his characters bear names, 
even in pieces of only twelve lines, a simple device which, however, is not 
without its effect. Gibson’s keen visualisation and his power of sensing and 
rendering emotion hardly admit of further development, but in some of the 
poems given in ‘Neighbours’ there is decidedly more rush than in former 
volumes, and in Jaunty Jack — Hollandice Jan de Branie — which | 
subjoin, there is a rush that simply takes our breath away .... 
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He’d run like a cat on the ridge of the roof, 

And then to give proof 

Of his daredevil wit he would stumble and slip 

Down the slant of the slates and over the side — 
While agape we would fear for the end of his slide — 
But just as he seemed to shoot over the edge 

His fingers would grip 

The lip of the gutter or maybe the ledge 

Of a top-story window; and so he’d hang there 
Cock-a-doodling and kicking his heels in the air. 


And then he’d swing on to the ladder and pant 

Up the slippery slant, 

And take up his trowel and hawk of wet lime, 
Going quietly on with the job he was at 

With the same solemn face and sly rake of the hat 
As though he had worked without stopping to wink 
The whole of the time, 

So sober and smug that a newcomer ’d think 

That never a notion at all he had got 

That wasn’t concerned with the new chimneypot. 


And no one could guess he was wedded for life 

To a slut of a wife, 

And had five gaping lasses and five gaping boys 

To feed and to clothe and to keep in shoe-leather, 
And to scrub every Saturday night all together 

At the scullery tap with a splash-dash and squall 
And the hell of a noise. 

Then one dark winter morning his pride had a fall — 
Tripped over his shadow, and headlong down stairs, 
And ended his jests and his lardy-da airs. 


Several of the poems in the other sections might be described as journalism 
raised to the dignity of poetry. How we should like to have pieces by 
Milton or Dryden illustrating contemporary events as forcibly and successfully 
as Bacchanal, celebrating November 1918... . 


Into the twilight of Trafalgar Square 

They pour from every quarter, banging drums 
And tootling penny trumpets: to a blare 

Of tin mouth-organs, while a sailor strums 

A solitary banjo, lads and girls 

Locked in embraces in a wild dishevel 

Of flags and streaming hair . . 


Last of all there is a section named ‘Salvage’ giving five poems rescued, 
very deservedly, from ‘a discarded volume published in 1905’, viz. from 
‘The Nets of Love’. They have undergone some revision, not much, where 
only some was needed, and I could wish the poet would do the same thing 
with some other discarded volumes. With The Arrow (given on page 166) 
it would be interesting to compare Yeats’s Song of Wandering Aengus, 
which preceded it by a few years in order of composition, but which I do 
not think was known to Gibson at the time. 

In the ‘Neighbours’ volume the Gibsonian trick already referred to is still 
much in evidence, partly as a result of the poet’s striving to render ‘emotional 
moments’ with a maximum of poignancy. I think the trick, having done its 
due amount of useful work, should now be given up. Could not Gibson, 
the North Countryman, oblige at least one sincere admirer of his with more 
stories, ballads by preference ? 


W. v. D. 
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Notes and News. 


English Association in Holland. The first series of Association lectures 
for 1920/21 was held between November 24—29. Mr. John Drinkwater 
lectured before the local branches at Groningen, Haarlem, the Hague and 
Rotterdam on Poetry and the Drama: the Relation of Art to Life. 

As the present issue of English Studies had to be struck off before these 
dates, it was impossible to insert a report, which will be held over till the 
next number. 

The second series of lectures will take place between January 24th and 
30th when Mr. Walter de la Mare will read before all the local branches, 
also including those at Amsterdam and Utrecht, on various literary subjects. 
Members will, as usual, be notified of the dates and places by their branch 
secretaries, while the lectures will also be announced in the local press. 


In consequence of an arrangement between the Association Committee and 
the Society Nederland -Engeland, members of the Hague and’ Amsterdam 
branches obtained free admittance to the lectures of Mr. Yussuf Ali, organised 
by the Society during the month of November. The Society has declared 
its readiness to co-operate with the English Association whenever possible. 


The address of the Association Secretary is Miss J. M. Kraft, 5 Leidsche- 
weg, Utrecht. 


Modern Humanities Research Association. This Association was founded 
at Cambridge on June Ist, 1918. Its main object is the encouragement of 
advanced study in Modern Languages and Literatures by co-operation, through 
correspondence, personal intercourse, the interchange of information and 
counsel, and financial support for students engaged in research. The Association 
aims at improving and facilitating means and methods, and seeks such 
co-ordination of isolated effort that those interested or engaged in the same 
branch of research shall be kept informed of each other's work, and _ that 
unnecessary duplication of energy shall be avoided. 
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Membership of the Association is open to graduate students of the British 
Dominions, of the United States of America, and of other countries, as weil 
as of the United Kingdom. (By the rules of the Association the term “graduate” 
includes persons of the standing of graduate. Other persons may also be 
admitted to membership at the discretion of the Committee.) A periodical 
bulletin is published, describing the proceedings and activities of the Asso- 
ciation, and members may purchase the Modern Language Review at a 
reduced subscription. The Association also: (I) puts members who have 
interest in cognate subjects into touch with one another through the Secretary ; 
(I) collects and circulates information and suggestions likely to be of per- 
manent use to research students; (III) procures specialised information for 
members who are prevented from making personal investigations ; (IV) organises 
co-operative research on the part of those who have not the opportunities 
to do much individual work. It hopes, as soon as funds permit, (V) to 
undertake publication of original work, (VI) to found bursaries and scholarships 
for the furtherance of its objects. 

Persons duly qualified for membership of the Association may become :— 

1, Ordinary members, if actually engaged in or contemplating research. 
2. Associate members, if in sympathy with the aims of the Association, 
but not personally engaged in research. 

Ordinary and Associate members, if able and willing to offer expert advice 
from timé to time upon special branches of study, may act as Advisory 
members. A full list of these is kept by the Hon. Secretary. 

The minimum annual subscription for ordinary and associate members 
is 7/6. Life membership is granted upon a single payment of £ 3.3s. 
All members are asked to send a yearly contribution, however small, to the 
Capital’Fund, upon the development of which depends the future work of 
the Association. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
E. Allison Peers, M. A., The University, Liverpool. 


Scrooge. In my edition of the Christmas Carol I have suggested that Scrooge, 
like Cratchit, is a name with a meaning, and referred to screw in the sense 
of miser. The word [skru: dz] however, exists in English dialects. Accord- 
ing to Wright (Dialect Dictionary s. v. scrouge) it is used all over England, 
in the sense of crush, crowd, throng; but in Northumberland an ’ard scrouge 
means ‘a very stingy man.’ This probably disposes of my suggestion of a 
connection with screw, but seems to support the idea of Scrooge being a 
speaking name. — K. 


B-Examination Essays 1920. 


1. Trace the development of the English Miracle Play and discuss its piace in the 
history of the drama. 
Discuss the structure, manner of presentation and character of Skelton’s Magny- 
heii’ 
hivairy in Arthurian Romance. 
Discuss the figure of Modred in Arthurian Romance. 
Discuss the sonnet sequences of the Elizabethan period. 
Discuss the form and contents of Keats’ sonnets. 
What is meant by the background of a drama? Discuss some of the backgrounds 
in any of the Shakespearean plays you have read. 
Shakespeare’s plays have been called aristocratic. Discuss. 
If you were Macbeth’s counsel, what plea would you put forth in his defence ? 
Discuss Sir John Falstaff and the figures that are grouped round him. 
Discuss the statement that Spenser’s Knights are abstractions rather than men. 
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12. Belphoebe as the heroine of the third book of The Faerie Queene. 

13. Show how Dryden was a representative of his time. 

14. Analyse and discuss The Spanish Friar. 

15. Defoe the realist. 

16. Discuss Defoe’s novel Captain Singleton. 

17. Goldsmith’s character, real and reported. 

18. Discuss The Good-natured Man, and show in how far it was a new departure. 
19. Coleridge’s time is a reactionary period. In what does the reaction consist ? 
20. Analyse and discuss The Ancient Mariner; compare its two forms. 

21. Scott’s patriotism. 

22. Analyse and discuss Rob Roy. 

23. Family life as exhibited in Jane Austen’s novels. 

24. Analyse and discuss Mansfield Park. 

25. Shelley’s attitude towards nature. 

26. The merits and demerits of Queen Mab. 

27. Keats as a descriptive poet. 

28. Discuss the poetry of the volume published by Keats in 1817. 

29. The characteristic differences between the novels of the Sisters Bronté. 

30. The romantic and melodramatic features of Jane Eyre. 

31. Contemporary society, depicted in Thackeray’s works. 

32. The female characters in The History of Pendennis. 

33. The un-English nature of Browning’s poetry. 

34. Discuss Browning’s The Bishop orders his Tomb; its form, contents and spirit. 
35. Tennyson as a painter of English types. 

36. Tennyson’s attitude towards war. 

37. Morris as a prose-romancer. 

38. Morris’s Earthly Paradise as a frame-poem. 

39. Hardy and his native soil. 

40. Discuss the male characters in Far from the Madding Crowd. 


Translation. 


1. When Don Sebastian walked from the Cathedral to his house after the 
burial of his wife, no one saw a trace of emotion on his face, and it was 
with his wonted grave courtesy that he bowed to a friend as he passed him. 
2. Sternly and briefly, as usual, he gave orders that no one should disturb 
him, and went to the room of Dona Sodina; he knelt on the praying-stool 
which she had daily used for so many years, and he fixed his eyes on the 
crucifix hanging on the wall above it. 3. The day passed, and the night 
passed and Don Sebastian never moved, no thought or emotion entered him; 
being alive he was like the dead that linger on the outer limits of hell with 
never a hope for the future, dull with the despair that shall last for ever and 
ever. 4. But when the woman who had nursed him in his childhood lovingly 
disobeyed his order and entered to bring him food, she saw no tear in his 
eye, no sign of weeping. 5. “You are right,” he said, painfully rising from 
his knees. “Give me to eat”. 

6. Listlessly taking the food, he sank into his chair and looked at the bed 
on which had lately rested the corpse of Dona Sodina; but a kindly nature 
relieved his suffering, and he fell into a weary sleep. 

7. When he awoke the night was far advanced; silence reigned in the 
house and the town, all round him was darkness, and the ivory crucifix 
shone dimly. 8. Outside the door a page was sleeping; he woke him and 
bade him bring light. 9. In his sorrow Don Sebastian began to look at the 
things his ‘vife had loved; he fingered her rosary and turned over the pages 
of the half-dozen pious books which formed her library; he looked at the 
jewels which he had seen glittering on her bosom, the brocades, the rich 
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silks, the cloths of gold and silver that she had delighted to wear. 10. And 
at last he came across‘an old breviary which he thought she had lost — 
how glad she would have been to find it, she had so often regretted it! 
11. The pages were musty with their long concealment and only faintly 
could be detected the scent which Dona Sodina used to strew about her 
books. 12. Turning over the pages listlessly, he saw some crabbed writing; 
he took it to the light. 13. The handwriting was that of Pablo, his brother; 
Don Sebastian looked at it long. 14. Why should his brother write such 
words in the breviary of Dona Sodina? 15. He turned the pages and the 
handwriting of his wife met his eye, and the words were the same, as if 
they were such delight to her that she must write them down herself. 
16. The breviary dropped from Don Sebastian’s hand...... 

17. The candle flickering in the draught threw a ghastly light on Don 
Sebastian’s face but it showed no change in it. 18. He sat staring at the 
fallen breviary. At last he passed his hand over his forehead. 

19. “And yet’, he whispered, “I loved her well’. 


Observations. 1. His wife’s funeral. A distinction is sometimes made 
between the genitive and its equivalent, the former being used to express 
a subjective, the latter to express an objective relation. The distinction is 
sometimes useful in cases where ambiguity might arise (his father’s defence) 
but by no means necessary. See Kruisinga, Accidence & Syntax. — The 
courtesy peculiar to him. 

2. Curtly. — As usually is wrong; the full form would run: as was usual. — 
He gave orders that none would disturb him. Would is inadmissible, no 
condition, but a command ought to be expressed. — A prie-Dieu is a 
kneeling desk for prayers, a prie-Dieu chair a chair with a tall sloping back, 
especially for praying. — She had used daily. Adverbs of indefinite time 
are generally found after the first auxiliary. When emphatic they have end- 
position. — The crucifix hung over it. Above indicates a superiority of 
physical altitude ; the sun is above the earth; over indicates what is expressed 
by above, with the idea of verticality (Smith). This difference is not always 
borne out by the facts: Hell opens and the heavens in vengeance crack 
above his head (= overhead) (Quoted in the Oxford Dictionary.) Pointing to 
the Front Bench above the gangway, where the ministers sit. (Strand Magazine, 
Jan. 1895, p. 30). A giant, towering above Miss Donne’s head (Strand Magazine, 
Nov. 1900, p. 560). Tall as Madeline was, he towered over her (John Leys, 
House-boat Mystery, Chapter V). 

3. The day passed and so did the night. To convey the idea of monotony 
it would be better to use repetition here. — Of the Hell. Hell, Paradise, 
Purgatory and some other words must not be preceded by the article when 
they are not qualified. See Poutsma, II, 561. — Hope of the future. This 
might mean that the future is the object of Aope. Compare hope of success, 
hope of gain. — That will last through all eternity. Shall is used here in 
accordance with biblical usage (“Prophetic shall’’.) See Poutsma, I, p. 49. — 

4, Disobeyed his order lovingly. The adverb qualifies the whole sentence 
and is therefore a sentence-modifier, not a word-modifier. In order to see 
the difference between the two categories of adverbs compare: He acted 
naturally (i.e. in a natural manner). He naturally acted (= which was natural). 
He played unfortunately (in an unfortunate manner). He unfortunately played 
(= which was unfortunate). The former sentence informs us that he lost 
money, the latter does not tell us whether he lost or won. Word-modifiers 
might be called restrictive, sentence-modifiers continuative adverbs. — Urged 
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(induced, prompted) by love. — Who had tended him in his infancy. Boyhood 
marks a more advanced stage of growth. 

5. Rising with difficulty from his kneeling posture. — Give me food. — 

6. Dropping into (not in) a chair. — 

7. When he awoke the night was far gone. — The house, the town were 
filled with silence. This is rather high-flown, but correct. — A faint gleam 
emanated from the crucifix is better than the crucifix emanated a faint gleam 
because the transitive use of emanate is rare. See N. E. D. on Emanate. 
Radiate is to emit light in long lines or rays, the word does not suit here. — 

8. Outside the door a page slept should be outside the door slept a page. 
See Kruisinga, Accidence & Syntax, § 819. — He (a)waked (roused) him. — 
Ordered (told) him to bring a light. After to bid the infinitive without fois the rule. 

9. In his sadness. Sadness denotes a state of depression of spirits, some- 
times without any assignable cause; sorrow is stronger than sadness, and 
always arises from a definite cause. (Giinther, Synonyms). Distress is sorrow 
mixed with anxiety. The assistance and sympathy of friends serve to relieve 
distress. (Crabb). — Turned (over) the leaves. — Religious books. — Which, 
as he thought, she had lost. — Silk materials, silk fabrics. — 

10. She had mourned for it so long. The term mourned seems too strong 
where the loss is comparatively trifling. — 

11. Mildewed (mouldy) pages. — Owing to their having been hidden so 
long. — To sprinkle is to cause to fall lightly and scantily: She will also 
sprinkle a little sand over the eggs. (Harmsworth Magazine, July 1899, p. 485). 
The motor water waggon used to sprinkle the streets of Vienna (Graphic, 
Sept. 10, 1910). Protect yourself from germs by sprinkling a few drops of 
Vapex on your handkerchief (advertisement). Both strew and sprinkle are right 
here. The spelling strow is obsolete. 

12. He saw a crabbed writing. The indefinite article is impossible here. 
Scribbled has nearly the same meaning as crabbed. 

13. The handwriting was his brother Pablo’s. — Looked at it for a long 
finie., -— 

15. His eye fell on his wife's handwriting. — As if they had been such 
a joy to her that she could not help writing them down. 

17. The candle flaring in the draught. We may speak of a flickering or 
a flaring candle. Both words denote a wavering and unsteady light. According 
to Smith, however, flicker conveys the idea of waning or weakness in the 
burning. The candle flares (Webster). The garish flicker of the torches. 
(Strand Magazine, July 1904, 68). The torches still flared all )around her. 
(Windsor Magazine, Jan. 1905, 236). The den was lighted by a flaring 
cottonwick (Hughes, Tom Brown’s School-days). The flickering lights of the 
miners. (Wide World Magazine, April 1911, p. 85). The flickering watch 
fires of the German host (Strand Magazine, Dec. 1904, p. 768). It seems 
difficult to find any real point of difference between the two terms. — 
Threw a lurid light. Glaring is not the word we want here, as this word 
can only be applied to a dazzling light — 

18. Passed his hand across his forehead. — 

19. J loved her dearly. 


Good translations were received from C. C. H., Amsterdam; A. H., Flushing, 
H. W. S., Rotterdam; H. J. W., Arnhem. 

Translations of the following text should be sent to P. J. H. O. Schut, 
60 Maerlant, Brielle, before January 1s Corrected translations will be 
returned if a stamped addressed envelope be enclosed. 
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Sania. 


1. Sania ieunde met de ellebogen op de vensterbank en zag moedeloos 
op de met keien geplaveide straat neer. 2. Haar ooren waren doof voor 
het geroezemoes rondom haar, want haar gedachten verwijlden bij de bosschen 
en viakten, welke haar verre tehuis in Rusland omringden en de drukke 
recreatiezaal in de Wiener Strasse bestond niet meer voor haar. 3. Heete 
tranen branden haar in de oogen, maar haar gelaat bleef stug en onbewogen. 
4. Sania was leelijk en boezemde geen belangstelling in, haar lange armen 
waren slecht gevormd en haar vermoeid, tanig gezicht droeg geen spoor 
van sluimerend talent. 

5. Dit was haar eerste kwartaal op een school, waar zij geheel onvoor- 
bereid was gekomen uit een omgeving, waar zij onbeperkte vrijheid had 
genoten. 6. De tegenstelling was te scherp. 7. Zij verviel van haar eerste 
verbouwereerdheid in een blijvende wanhoop. 8. Toch deed zij geen poging 
in opstand te komen en uitte geen klacht. 9. Het was het noodlot, het 
noodloot in de persoon van haar vader, die, zich zeer laat bewust geworden 
van zijn verantwoordelijkheid, uit het verre St. Petersburg gedecreteerd had, 
dat zijn dochter haar opvoeding moest aanvangen. 10. Een moeder had 
Sania niet en ook geen broer of zuster; de oude bedienden hadden haar 
van klein kind af verzorgd, verwend en verafgood. 

11. Zij trachtte haar ellende niet op haar leeraren of schoolmakkertjes te 
verhalen: onderwerping zat haar in ’t bloed. 12. Sterven, maar niet in 
opstand komen, dat was een les, die Rusland te goed ingeprent was, dan 
dat de dochters haar zouden vergeten. 13. Er was niemand, die lust had 
zich met Sania te bemoeien. 14. De troep meisjes, babbelend en lachend 
in de recreatiezaal achter haar, waren van allerlei nationaliteit, Engelsch, 
Roemeensch, Fransch, Amerikaansch, Duitsch. 15. Er waren ook Russische 
meisjes, die op school de beste in talen waren. 16. Maar geen van hen 
vond iets aantrekkelijks in Sania en zij waren vreemden voor haar, met wie 
zij niets gemeen had. 

17. Nu kropte haar de wanhoop op in de keel en zij klemde de tanden 
opeen, tot zij haar ontroering de baas was. 18. Het kwam dikwijls zoo 
onverwachts over haar; op school, onder de wandeling, of als zij ’s nachts 
uit haar droomloozen slaap ontwaakte en de rijtuigen op de keien hoorde 
voorbijratelen. 19. Maar noch ’s nachts, noch overdag liet zij haar tranen 
den vrijen loop. 20. ,Stil, meisjes, stil. Juffrouw Betsie in in aantocht.” 
21. Sania keerde zich langzaam om. 22. Een Fransch meisje, met een bleek 
ernstig gezichtje, kwam met den vinger op de lippen de zaal binnenstuiven. 
23. Op hetzelfde oogenblik hoorde men het geluid van stemmen en voet- 
stappen, die de zaal naderden. 24. In een oogenblik was de recreatiezaal 
rustig, het lawaai werd als bij tooverslag tot wat gefluister, dat spoedig 
geheel verstomde. 


Reviews. 


A History of Modern Colloquial English. By HENRY CECIL 
ae ne pages 8vo. London, P. Fisher Unwin Ltd. Price 
— net. 


This book may be regarded as a recast, or rather as a very much 
enlarged separate edition of Chapters VII and VIII of the author’s Short 
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History of English, published in 1912, It embodies the results of five years’ 
work. By far the greater part of the book is taken up by the history of 
English sounds in the modern period, while 45 pages are devoted to 
“Notes on Inflexions”. 

Prof. Wyld says in the Preface: ‘the facts here stated are with very few 
exceptions derived direct from the sources, that is from the documents 
themselves: The conclusions drawn from them.... are independently arrived 
at, and represent my own interpretation of the facts.” The consequence of 
this is that a good deal of the material made use of is not unknown to 
those who are acquainted with the “literature of the subject”. Orhographic 
peculiarities found in special texts and documents, or exhibited in the works 
of certain writers, form the subject of quite a number ot papers in Anglia 
and other periodicals, and of numerous (especially German) dissertations (I 
possess about twenty of them, and my collection is not nearly complete). 

In his treatment of the history of English vowels the author follows in 
the footsteps of Zachrisson, whom he deservedly calls a pioneer. Great 
importance is attached to occasional spellings, while the author is very 
sceptical as to the value of the information given by the old grammarians 
and orthoepists, especially the earlier ones. Any one who has studied these 
old authorities must agree with Prof. Wyld that it is often difficult to wring 
anything like sense out of their confused and vague statements, and that, 
even if what they say is not quite unintelligible, they are often behind the 
(i.e. their own) time. 

Chapter I (Introductory) contains many remarks that are particularly inter- 
esting to aon-English readers. The author first explains what he means by 
the terms Received Standard English, Modified Standard, Regional Dialect 
and Class Dialect, and then discusses the origin of literary English, the 
influence of regional and class dialects upon it, vulgarisms, mannerisms, etc. 
Chapters Il to VI each deal with a period in the history of the language : 
Middle English, the English of the 15th century, the English of Henry VIII 
and Queen Elizabeth, etc. Numerous extracts are given to illustrate the 
language of the various periods. It seems to me that very little has been 
gained by the insertion of these extracts; they are generally too short to 
give anything like an adequate idea of what they are meant to illustrate; 
and besides, the serious student of the history of English does not require 
them, as he will of course study the various texts themselves. 

The vowels in unstressed syllables are treated separately in Chapter Vil; 
Chapter VIII deals with the changes in the consonant sounds, while Ch. IX 
contains notes on inflexions. Ch. X, the last, is headed “Colloquial Idiom’’; 
it contains numerous short extracts from texts dating from the middle of 
the 15th (John Shillingford) to the beginning of the 19th century (Jane 
Austen), and highly instructive remarks about the modes of speech during 
the various periods, about conversation, greetings and farewells, epistolary 
formulas, exclamations, expletives, oaths, compliments, etc. 

Books on historical grammar are apt to be ‘just a wee little bit’ dry. 
Prof. Wyld’s latest book really forms an exception; this is owing to the 
author’s style, which has something distinctly individual about it. He has 
the enviable gift of stating facts, conclusious and opinions clearly; I have 
read his book from cover to cover, and I do not remember having had to 
go through one single passage twice to make sure of what the author wanted 
to say. When he is reasoning out a point, it is always easy to follow him. 
Here and there one even comes across a passage made particularly palatable 
by a touch of humour — the best condiment for intellectual food. On p. 
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230 the author, however, allows his humour to run away with him in the 
following sentence: “Who shall pretend to decide with absolute certainty 
the meaning of these spellings, unless it be some foreign philologist who 
is, naturally, infallible?” Surely, this taunt is undeserved ! The reviled “foreign 
philologist” does not pretend to be infallible; he is. painfully aware of the 
limitations of his knowledge and powers of discrimination, and all he asks 
of his English fellow worker in te same field of research is to be recognized 
as an earnest seeker after truth, whose aims and ambitions are the same as 
the Englishman’s, though he may sometimes set forth his convictions and the 
results of his investigations in a form that an Englishman would perhaps 
not employ. : : 

The amount of material upon wich Prof. Wyld’s conclusions are based is very 
considerabie, and the list of texts from which the material has been drawn, 
is of great length; still the author has to own more than once that certain 
questions require further investigation. Prof. Wyld will, therefore, not be 
surprised if all his statements and conclusions are not at once unanimously 
accepted as unassailable. I must abstain from discussing in detail more than 
just a couple of questions on which I cannot share the author's views, viz. 
the change of er to ar (p. 212ff.), and the development of ME oi (p. 249 ff., 
and p. 224). 

On p. 213 we find the statement, “-ar-forms are very rare in any 
text before the beginning of the fifteenth century”. Eleven words containing 
-ar-are instanced from early texts, namely darc, Barcssire (Barkssire), 
sarmon (sarmoun), harkne, parsones, garlond, farthing, fart, harre, tarie and 
harrie (the last four from Chaucer). As I hope to show, six of these words, 
Barcssire, sarmon, parsones, garlond, tarie and harrie, are not to the point. 
— Besides, the statement that -ar- forms are very rare in texts from 
before 1400 is hardly correct. From my colleciions I can adduce the 
following examples : 

La3. A 24291 clarc; Ibid. 29603, 29584 clarkes; Dame Siriz 376 clark; Curs. M. 
4731 C darworthi (< deor —); Ibid. C.506, 4820, 4894, 4933, etc. farr (frequently); 
Ibid. C. 4263, 10863 farli ‘wonder’ (this farli is found a great many times in the 
G. text of C. M.); Minor Poems Vernon M. S. XXXVII, 267 fart (: baselart); 
Curs. M. C. 2449, 12762 hard ‘heard’ pret.; Metr. Hom. p. 63 horde ‘heard’; Myr. 
of lewed Men 825 hard ‘heard’; Vic. and Virt. 25/22, 37/10, 49/11 harke, imper. 
sing; Ibid. 7/5, 55/3 harkied 3 p. pl.; Ibid. 19/22, 19/27 harked, harkied imp. pl; La}. 
A. 19649 harcnien; Curs M. G 906 harkin; Coer de L. 241 King Harry; Curs. M. 
G. 5723 hart (< heorte) (: vnquart); [bid. G. 5536 hart (: smart); Morte Arth. 58 
hartes ‘stags’; Cant. de Creat Trin. M. S. 800, 806, 893 karnel ‘kernel’; Curs. M. 
F (also T) 9901 carnels Ibid; ‘19028 G. to larn ; Minor Poems Vern. M. S. XXXV, 47 
quart ‘peace’ ( : pou art); Curs. M. G. 5721 vnquart (: hart); Anturs of Arthur 
XX, 10 quarte ; Hampole, Wks I, p. 60, and p. 76/15 Cambr. MS. wharf (another 
spelling of quart); Cour de L. 2435 star (: to war); Béddeker, Pol. Songs VI, 103 


star (: war, adj.); Cleanness 583 stare; Owl and N. 379 C. stard, juste Curs: 
M. 7104 G. start (: ouer-thuart); Gaw. & Gr. Kn. 1567, 2286, etc. stard inf. Ibid. 


2063 he starte3 ; Ibid. 431, 1716 start pret; Otuel 163, 537 starte pret.; Anturs of 
Arthur XX, 12 starte (: quarte); /bid. XL, 4 startand ; Ibid XLV, 8 startes ; Pearl 
1158 to start; Arth. and Merl. 9349 sward (< swerd, ‘sword’ — : coward); Rol. 
and Vern, 61 sward ¢ : hard adj.: vpward); Curs. M. C. 112, 661, 1133, bibosiz23; 
2244, 5522, 8302, etc. warc(es), wark(es) (occurs frequently, also in G.); Ibid. C. 
9053 thwarte ; Ibid. G. 7103 (ouerthuart); Hampole Wks. pp. 38, 39 (twice), 43, 46, 
56, 67 wark (all in the Cambr. text); Coer de L. 4554 wark (: sark). The form 
warld < werld, ‘world’ is of particularly frequent occurrence in texts trom the 
Auchinleck MS.; I have noted warld in King of Tars 613; Am. and Amil. 356, 
377, 466, 995, 1176, 1478, 1942, 1989, 2380; Arth. and Merl. 14, 65, 70, 490, 2199; 
Guy of W. p. 508, 148/7; p. 518, 159/10; p. 596, 256/I1; p.612, 284; Rol. and Vern. 
90, 316; Cantic. de Gr. 220, 295, 543, 659, 660, 724, 774; Mergrete (in Horstmann, 
A. E. Leg. N. F.) 363: St. Katerine (in same vol. 260; Enemy of man (E. St. 
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XIX) 43, 63 (twice); Two Fragm. Rich. III (E. St. Vil) ll, 113; Short Poems Auch. 
MS. (E. St. Vil) 5, 267, 397. Warld is, however, also met with elsewhere as, 
Curs. M. C. 91, 1259, 1393, 8000, 27558, 28600; Hampole, Wks. p.p. 59, 162, 163; 
Meir. Hom. p. 98; Myr. of lewed Men 826; N. Eng. Leg. 98/23, 235/383. 

As regards the examples taken from Northern texts it deserves mention 
that the ME. -ar- forms may go back to O. Northumbrian - ear - forms 
(hearte, etc.). 

Prof. Wyld adduces Barcssire as an instance of the change of er to ar. 
The O.E. forms of this proper name show that it is not an instance at all: 
in the A. S. Chron. 861 C, D, F; 1006 C, E; 1009 E; 1011 E, F; 1078 D; 
1098 E; 1100 E; 1103 E we find Bearrucscir(e); in 1006 D Bearruhscire; in 
861 B; 1009 C and D; 1011 C and D Bearrocscire; in 861 E Barrucscire. 

The occurrence of-ar-in French words like sarmon, parson and garlond 


-proves nothing. In Anglo-Norman pretonic e frequently became a, particularly 
before r. Hence if a French word containing-ar-in a pretonic syllable 
occurs in M.E., while a form with-er-is found as well, it may be uncertain 
whether the change of-er-to-ar-took place before or after such a word 
found its way into English. If words of this description (containing pretonic 
-ar-) are found in an early M.E. text, it is, of course. highly probable 
that they already had-ar-when they were borrowed from Anglo-Norman. 
The same word might later on (or even in the same period?) be borrowed 
for the second time from another French dialect — generally from Central 
French — in which-er-had remained unchanged. 

M. E. has practically always parfit ‘perfect’, and similarly we generally, 
or at any rate very frequently, find par auenture (parauntre, etc.), parceive, 
parchaunce, parfay, parfo(u)rme, and further marcha(u)nt, marcha(u)ndye. 

Other instances: 


La3. A. 18800 armite; Metr. Hom. p. 168 armyte (but ermyte on pp. 70, 170; 
Pearl 1186 garlande; for further instances see N. E. D.; Childh. of Jesus 322 
maruayl; Wycl. Joel Il, 26 marueiles; Gower, Conf. Am. II, 70 marveilles ') ; Curs. 
M. C 24852 parei ‘peril’; Lay F. Mass B. 69/25 parels; Brunne, Handl. S. 10313, 
11823, 11877 parcel(Jes; N. Eng. Leg. 167/197 quarell ; Arth. and Merl. 318 quarel; 
Ibid. 87/22 parsounes; Hampole, Pr. of Consc. 3979, 4958 parson; Poem time Edw. 
II (Pol. Songs No. 55) 326 parsoun; Piers Pl. B Prol. 80 parsons; Ibid. B V, 422 
parsoun, XIll, 245 parsonage ; La. B. 13823, 13959, 26553 sarui; Ibid. 4855, 9206, 
22777 saruede; Ibid. 15042 saruep ; Ibid. 24154 i-sareued ; Owl and N. 1579 J saruep ; 
Wycl., Wks., p. 362 saruandis; 1d. Dan. II, 93 saruauntis ; Ancr. R. p. 312 
sarmun,; Kent. Serm. (in OE. Misc.) 31 sarmun; S. E. Leg. 80/94 sarmun; Ibid. 
466/158 to sarmoni; Brunne, Chron. 9240 sarmoun; Otuel 328 sarmon, Cast. of 
Love 367 (all MSS.) sarmon; Minor Poems Vernon MS. XXXVII, 41 sarmoun ; Furnivall, 
Early Eng. P. and Lives of Saints V, 246 sarmun; Hampole, Pr. of Consc. 4535, 
8117 sarmon; N. E. Leg. 37/241 sarmon; Ibid. 147/2 sarmouneres; Gospel Narr. 
Vernon MS. (Herr. Arch. LVII) 83, 580 sarmoun; Curs. M. 1828 G sarmoning; 
Ibid. 4863 C sarmun; G sarmon. F sarmoun; Ibid. 22219 all MSS. sarmuns; see 
further Ibid. 12758, 13347, 14093, etc.; Ibid. C. 3221 sargiant; Ibid. C 3237, 3244, 
3290, 3312, 3363, etc. sargant; Ibid. C 4886, 4899, 4931, etc. sargantz; etc. etc. 
Ibid. C 19702, 21990 warrai. inf.; Ibid. C 19602 warraiand. 

As regards hAarrie and tarie, mentioned by Prof. Wyld, it is by no means 
certain that these verbs have descended from OE. hergan and tergan, they 
may just as well be the Anglo-Norman verbs harier and tar(r)ier (targier), 
or at any rate they may have been influenced by these French verbs, so 


that it is not safe to draw any conclusions from the occurrence of -ar- 


in these words. 
In barley, also cited as an instance of -ar- < -er- (from Pall. on 


1) It is worth noting that in the works of Wyclif and Gower -ar- is irequently 
found in French words, but extremely rarely in Germanic words. 
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Husb.), - ar - represents OE. - er - (berlic) ; the usual forms in ME. are barlie, 
barliz, barlich, barli; — barlibred, barlicake, barlicorn, etc. (Orm has 
barrlizlafess). For instances (more than 25) see Matzner’s M. E. Worterbuch. 
The path of the student of historical phonology is beset with dangers ; 
there are pitfalls everywhere — “and that craves wary walking”. 
The development of ME. oi is discussed on p. 223 ff. and p. 249 ff. On 
p. 223 Prof. Wyld makes the bold assertion that “at one stage the diphthong 
(ie. ai < ME. i) became identical with that developed out of old of”. Now 
although a change of oi to ai (or 9i) is not impossible, I cannot believe 
that such a change actually took place. ; : 
It is wellknown that in ME. quite a number of words had of or ui, 
others only had oi (from older ei), while a third group (which does not 
concern us here) had di. On the distribution of oi and wi see Kluge, 
Grundr.*, p. 1050; Behrens, Beitr. zur Gesch. der franz. Spr. in Engl. p. 
55 ff.; Luick, Anglia XIV, p. 294 ff.; Busch, Laut- und Formenlehre der 
Anglonorm. Spr. des XIV Jahrh., p. 36; Hauck, Systematische Lautlehre 
Bullokars, p. 92 ff.; Viétor, Shakesp. Phon. § 54 f.; Jones, Cooper, p. 62* ff. ; 
Ekwall, Jones, § 355 ff.; Horn, § 119. 
It seems to me that in trying to account for forms like [paisen] — [paisen], 
[bail] — [bail], etc., which for a long time existed in Standard English, and 
are still found in many dialects. by the side of [pdisan], etc. we have to 
start from ME. forms with ui. This ui may have become {9 i] and ultimately 
[ai] or [zi] at the time when ME. [u] became [a], but this does not 
account for certain forms that occur more or less frequently in ME. Several 
ME. diphthongs show at various periods a tendency towards smoothing. 
Now, if spellings do mean anything at all — and they often mean a good 
deal — there are reasons to assume that wi became [i.:] ultimately, and 
then of course, shared the further development of every late ME. [i :]. It 
is not so easy to answer the question how this change came about. One 
possibility is that ui was first smoothed into [y:] and that this sound was 
then unrounded. The intermediate [y:] may be indicated by spellings like 
destruen, destrued (for numerous examples see Matzner’s M. E. Worterbuch 
and the N.£.D.; further instances in Will. of Pal. and the Compl. Eng. 
Prose Psalter} and despulen in Arth. and Merl. 1403. Another possibility is 
that the falling diphthong ui became a rising one; this change may be 
- denoted by onwy ‘annoy’, Cleanness 301, nwyed, Ibid. 306; cf. also the 
frequent spelling angwisch (in which word the stress was gradually shifted 
on to the first syllable). After all, it matters very little how the change came 
about; so much is certain that spellings which point to [i:] from ui are not 
infrequent in ME. I will give all the spellings | can adduce in support of 
this statement : 
Gaw. and Gr. Kn. 2082 byled ‘boited’; Cleanness 1376 nye ‘noy’; Ibid. 1754 and 
Patience 76 nyes subst. pl.; Cleanness 1603 nyed; Gaw. and Gr. Kn. 58, 1575, 
2002, 2141 nye, ny3e, subst, and inf.; Myrc, Festial 177 nye subst.; Alexander 771 
(Dublin), it neyt me; Highden, I, 407 nyouthe, 3 pers. sing.; Wycl., Job IV, 11 and 
Ps. X, 4 distryed; Job V, 21 distriying; Ps. VIII, 3 destrie; Matth. XXIV, 2 destried : 
Macc. 1X, 73 distriede; Matth. Il, 13 destrie, etc. (frequently); Alis. 130 distryed ; 
Cleann. 907 disstrye; Ibid. 1160 disstryed; Rob. of Gl. p. 55 destryede; Gaw. and 
Gr. Kn. 2375 disstrye3; Early Eng. P. (Furnivall), p. 16 destrei; Will. of Pal. 
4262 destrye; Past. L. 239/329 destrye; St. Editha 376 anynted pp.) Hid. 471, 472 
distry3ede; Henrison, Orph. end Euryd. 313 pysonable. 

pets evidence afforded by these spellings is borne out occasionally by 

rhymes : 


) Also mentioned by Prof. Wyld. 
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Mergrete (Horstm. A. E. Leg. N. F.) MS. Ashin, 61 (in rhymin 

or. ; : g couplets) 368/9 I 
fle : destroye (read flye : destrye); St. Wolfade and Ruffyn (in saint ee 321/2 
lone ey “galbae ae cas crye : destroe (read destrye); Chester-Pl. 
original much older than .), Selection I in Pollard 11,9, a g : 
Ibid. Sel. Il, 294 anoye : sorye : I. nepereeenk CELE © 


Although further research is necessary, I think the above evidence goes 
a long way towards proving that ui became i in Middle English, and that 
consequently the diphthong [i], or whatever it may have been like during 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries in words spelt with of (boil, destroy, etc.) 
was not owing either to a change of of to [ai], or to the unrounding of the 
first element of wi. 

The diphthing [9 i] in boil etc. never changed appreciably; consequently 
a certain group of words had a twofold pronunciation: with {> i], and with 
[a i], [ai]. This may have led to the few words which only had oi in ME., 
as choice, voice, also coming to be pronunced with [2 i]. 

_In this connection it may be mentioned that the rime groin-wine (Shakesp.) 
cited on p. 224, and again on p. 251, does not prove anything, because the 
Synctoey of groin is not known with certainty; the ME. form is grinde, 
grynde. 

In conclusion I wish to call attention to a few inaccuracies in Prof. 
Wyld’s book. 

p. 31. “sce (= she)... is Northern in origin. Instead of ‘Northern’ read 
‘Mercian’. The Vespasian Psalms have sie consistently; sco only occurs 
once; see Zeuner, p. 140. — p. 72. That the diphthonging of long i is 
‘more than hinted at’ by the spelling myeld in St. Editha | do not believe ; 
see for numerous instances of ye Neophil. V pp. 137, 140, and 141. — p. hey 
The group genitive the erle of Wyltones wyf (St. Editha) is not the earliest 
instance of this construction; it is already found in Chaucer: Troil. and Cr. 
I, 15 the god of Loves servaunts; Book of the D. 168 the god of slepes 
heyre; House of F. 399 the grete god of loves name. — p. 80 ‘the good 
whyll that the Whegystons and Dawltons hows (= use?) to yow... Rychard 
Cely’. Does ‘use’ make sense here? I would suggest ‘owes’.?) — p. 90. I fail 
to See what there is particularly modern about warning; ME. regularly has 
a in this word. Weshed (on the same page) probably does not point to the 
early fronting of a; M.E. has wasch and wesch, and similarly hatch and hetch, 
axe and exe, asche and esche, fasten and festen; see Boerner, Die Spr. 
Rob. Mannyngs of Brunne, p. 272 ff., and Zachrisson, pp. 60 and 61. — 
p. 93. The statement about sarmon, etc. ‘having started in the South-East 
and E. Midlands, and having passed into London through Lower and Middle 
Class English’ is open to grave doubt. — p. 94, ‘Seynt Edmonde ys Bury, 
etc. This was doubtless the ordinary Possessive suffix in origin’. Jespersen, 
however, proved 26 years ago that this ys (is, his) is not the possessive 
suffix, but the poSsessive pronoun, see Progress in Language, p. 318 ff. — 
p. 124. It is doubtful whether ou in gould indicates [u:]; it may just as well 
mean [ou]; in fact on p. 128 Prof. Wyld interprets ou in this way. Why 
not in goulde ? — It is also doubtful whether a long vowel is suggested by 
the spellings Joordes, woorde (p. 125). — p. 128. ‘4 is lost before f in 
mouted ‘moulted’... fautes ‘faults’. Itis the other way about; the ME. forms 
are moute, faute; the | was introduced into the spelling later on, and it 
subsequently influenced the pronunciation. — p. 145. There is nothing par- 
ticularly interesting in what Prof. Wyld calls “the omission of the Relative 
in ‘This IJ day of March was consecrated... master Younge byshope of 


1) Present plurals in s also occur elsewhere in Rich. Cely’s letters. 
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Yorke, was byshope of San Davids’. This construction is very old, and 
already occurs in classical O.E.: Andreas 717, pis is anlicnes engelcynna 
pes bremestan mid pam burgwarum in pere ceastre is. For numerous later 
instances see Grossmann, Das angelsdchsische Relativ, p. 7, and Anklam, 
Das eng. Rel. im 11 and 12 Jahrh., pp. 6 and 7. — p. 194. The MS. of 
Handlyng Sinne dates from the second half of the 14th century; when MS. 
spellings are cited in support of an argument, the date of the original is 
generally of little importance. — The rhyme care-were need not necessarily 
point to a change of [a:] to [e:]; the original rhyme may have been, and 
probably was care : ware. Further er ‘are’ may be a non-stressed form. — 
p. 195. Prof. Wyld takes it for granted that at one time Aate and heat, mate 
and meat were pronounced exactly alike. Do the rhymes in question con- 
stitute proof positive ? What I mean is this:-is it not possible that /ate 
and heat were pronounced [hz:t] and [he:t] respectively, so that ‘poets’ 
considered the vowel sounds sufficiently alike to couple them in rhymes ? 
p. 198. eddres need not have e for a; (n)eddre is frequent enough in M.E.; 
it represents O.E. (non-W.S.) nedre. Wesshe, exis, wetch, have already 
been referred to. Hendes ‘hands’ had better be struck out, too, as it may 
simply be the M.E. plural fende with an s tagged on to it. — p. 201. 
fawkyner does not illustrate the ‘dropping’ of / in the sound-group aulk; 
the M.E. form of this word is fauconer (from faucon); faulconer is a later 
spelling. — p. 202. Swolged, Patience 363, is not a preterite, but a past 
participle, evidently formed from the original, strong p.p. swolgen, and has, 
therefore, nothing to do with the change of a to o after w. — p. 209. Clean 
in the rhymes cleane-bene, grene-clene, and cleene-beene may be Kentish (O. 
Kent. clene), and the same may be the case with feach in teach thee : 
beseech thee. — p. 233. warsse, warrse, wars ‘worse’ may not be an instance 
of the change of {u] to [A]; it is more likely that it affords an instance 
of a < e; werse is usual enough in M.E. — p. 240. marrow ‘morrow’ may be 
= ME. marzen, marwen, from O. Mercian marzen, examples of which are 
found in Vesp. Ps. V, 4, 5; XXIX. 6; XLVIII, 15, etc.; Vesp. Hymns Ill, 7, 
8, 9, etc. — (at least 22 instances in all). p. 241. naty may be the non-stressed 
form of M.E. nau3ti; cf. not from M.E. nout. noust. 

In spite of these few slight blemishes I consider Prof. Wyld’s book a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the history of the English 
language during the last five centuries. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAF. 


Cockney English and Kitchen Dutch. Lecture delivered at Uni- 
versity College, Johannesburg, by Pror. C. M. DRENNAN M.A. 
Witwatersrand : Council of Education. Price 1/—. 


The Dutch South African guards his young language as one would guard 
a treasured heirloom of one’s ancestors. The trekker and his sanna con- 
quered and lost a vast country. His bones lie beneath the healthy South 
African sun and have mingled with the veld. His blood has reddened the 
four provinces. But with this loss there has come a spiritual awakening, 
and with this awakening the sanna has been placed in the glass cases of 
a museum, and the quill has immortalized its memory. 

But like all young things this spiritual awakening expressed in a young 
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language and literature, is in need of watchful guardians, and it is perhaps 
the very zealousness of their guard, which moved Prof. Drennan to choose 
his subject. One is reconciled to the somewhat hostile title of the lecture 
by its subheading “An Eirenicon”. It is a message of peace. But it is a 
message of peace from one who stands on the serene heights of English 
literature, and looks down with a sympathetic smile on a toiling race 
throwing up an antheap. 

In a popular, breezy style Prof. Drennan sets out to prove on_ historical 
and philological grounds, that English and Afrikaans are not so remote as 
one, ignorant of facts, would imagine. Historically he sketches the sympathy 
between England and Holland from the time of Caxton, whom he regards 
as the father of English, to the late internment camps. Philologically he 
reduces English to its elements by eleminating mongrel words, and asserts that 
Afrikaans resembles Northern English dialects, in being more primitive than 
either of the two literary languages, English and Dutch. 

Having thus created a sympathetic language bond, Prof. Drennan tries to 
pierce from this basis into the heart of the language. His method is again 
conciliatory. He bludgeons the philologists and purists into retreat on the 
grounds that “for the philologist or serious student of language linguistic purity 
has no ethical signification,” bringing forward as a proof the mongrel English 
language and its nevertheless incomparable literature, and thereby clearing 
Afrikaans of the ridiculous charge of being shot through with Malay- 
Portuguese. In passing he loosens a dart against the taunt of the purists of 
Holland, who summed up and derisively dismissed a young language with 
the “question begging phrase Kombuis Hollands”. As if a language organism 
would not grow self-willed even if the whole philological world megaphoned 
derision across the Atlantic. In humorous analogy he swings back through 
history some six centuries when—“ if a servant had remarked to an Anglo- 
Norman noble... that the barbarous talk which he heard in his kitchen 
and stables would be spoken by the most learned of his race long after 
Anglo-Norman had been forgotten; that it would be spoken on both sides 
of the earth by men of all races and tribes; that it would give birth to a 
literature more sublime than that of Rome, he would probably have held 
his sides with laughter for an hour together, and would then have promoted 
the prophet to the position of chief family Jester, if he did not have him 
flogged for believing heretically in the antipodes.”’ 

Having advanced a step nearer within hearing distance of the pulse beat 
of Afrikaans, he summarily dismisses the philological side-issue with the 
words— “An attempt at purism in language is usually the child of ignorance 
and a fad of the semi-educated,” and asserts that, “it is as clear as our 
South African sun that there is no reason inherent in the Afrikaans language, 
why it should not give rise to a great literature, if men of talent or genius 
arise in Afrikaans-speaking South Africa.” 

There yet remains a practical difficulty, that of bi-lingualism. This 
difficulty he leaves to be solved by Evolution, maintaining that the linguistic 
barriers which separate the two races in South Africa, can become trans- 
parent veils by reciprocal veneration and sympathetic study. He warns 
against knocking down those barriers — “for whose walls, we may ask, 
do you propose to knock down, your own, or the other chap’s ?” 

With this sympathetic plea for Afrikaans, Prof. Drennan, in representing 
the University of Johannesburg, which has its medium of instruction in 
English, “extends the right hand of fellowship to the language so dear to 
the hearts of so many of our countrymen.” 
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There is little to add in the way of criticism. Prof. Drennan’s pamphlet 
is popular and practical. It is moved by love, and love for ever builds up, 
where hate would break down. It is however only fair to say, that, whereas 
Dutch speaking South Africa has been extending the right hand of fellowship 
to the English language for some twenty years, English speaking South 
Africa has looked upon the little language tree with curiosity if not with 
contempt. During the last five years, however, a change has come. The world 
war has mangled pet theories, and made the Englishman look upon South 
Africa as his home, made him feel intensely South African. He is ready to 
accept as an empirical truth the necessity of Afrikaans being taught in 
schools, he hears it preached from pulpits, and he sees it shyly blossoming 
in the spring of its literature. Entrenched behind these strong barriers, each 
of which is a barrier of love, Afrikaans feels secure, and the voice of Prof. 
Drennan is, thank heaven, no longer the voice of one crying in the wilderness.’) 


Amsterdam. J. R. L. vAN BRUGGEN. M. A. 


Das Elisabethanische Sprichwort nach Th. Draxe’s Treasurie of 
Ancient Adages. By MAx ForsTER. M. Niemeyer, Halle. 


A dictionary of English proverbs on historical principles, anything like 
Stoett’s collection of Dutch proverbs, is one of the desiderata of English 
students. If we were to wait till an English schoiar should undertake and 
execute this task, we might almost as well give up all hope of ever getting it. 
Fortunately, however, the fortunes of the historical study of English do not 
depend so much upon the exertions of the small band of English scholars, 
many of whom have no doubt done, and are doing, excellent work, as upon 
the labour of continental scholars of various nationality. 

The present work, a reprint of an article in Anglia (vol. 42, p. 361-424), 
is a contribution toa historical dictionary of English proverbs. The author, 
Thomas Draxe, was born at Stoneleigh near Coventry; he obtained the living 
of Dovercourt, Harwich, but spent most of his time in his own country. 
According to the church registers of Harwich he died there in 1618, so that 
he was a contemporary of Shakespeare. The earliest edition of Draxe’s 
collection of proverbs known till recently was published in 1633, but Pro- 
fessor Férster has dicovered an earlier one of 1616 in the Breslau Town 
Library : “Bibliotheca Scholastica Instructissima. Or, a Treasurie of ancient 
Adagies, and sententious Prouerbes, selected out of the English, Greeke, 
Latine, French, Italian and Spanish. Ranked in Alphabeticall Order, and 
suited to one and the same serise. Published, by Thomas Draxe, Batch. in 
Diuinitie. Priscis credendum. Cicero. Londini, Apud Joannem Billium, 1616.” 

The book offers, besides proverbs, may sententious sayings of classical 
authors (usually in Latin). A great many of the proverbs in English that are 
found mixed up with the Latin, are clearly of ancient English origin, although 
others are translated from French, Spanish, or Italian. In this book Férster 
offers the English part of the text. The student of English will no doubt 
be interested to find not only the proverbs that are familiar to the reader 
of the contemporary drama, but also others which are still familiar in modern 


') In a note accompanying the review copy, the Secretary of the Witwatersrand 
Council of Education writes: “It will interest you to know that Afrikaans is rapidly 
being adopted as the medium of instruction instead of Hollands (High Dutch). The lack 
of a literature is, however. a serious difficulty.” — Ed. 
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times. Under Ability 1) we find: “A man must cut his coat according to his 
cloth.” Under Absurdities: “He cannot see wood from trees” *). Under Beggars: 
“Beggars must not be chusers”. The reader of the Christmas Carol will be 
interested in this proverb under the heading of Bondage, or servitude. “He 
holdeth his nose to the grindestone”. Others that are of some interest, either 
on account of their form or their proof of age for the modern proverb are: 
“Spare the rod, and spill the child”. “All’s well that endeth well”. “Like 
the Flounder hee leapeth out of the panne into the fire.” “The eye of the 
Master maketh the horse fat.” 

In the introduction professor Forster announces a critical edition of William 
Camden’s collection of proverbs (1614). If he could add quotations for earlier 
occurrences of the proverbs treated, the book might be the nucleus of the 
dictionary that can hardly be the work of one man but requires many prelim- 
inary investigations. 

E. KRUISINGA. 


The English Village. A Literary Study, 1750-1850. By JULIA 
PATTON. New York. The Macmillan Company, 1919. 8/— net. 


This book claims, on its cover, to be “a study of the village in English 
literature during the one hundred years from 1750 to 1850. With careful 
scholarship, the author discusses the treatment of the village in imaginative 
literature, paying particular regard to its significance in the social and economic 
history of the time”. It may be said that this claim is justified by the result. 
It reviews the poetical descriptions of village life, discusses their truth or 
want of it, and adds some notes on the village in prose. 

After some introductory remarks the author lays the basis for her discussion 
in the second chapter, on the ‘development of the medieval village to the 
modern. She has consulted the proper historical authorities and acknowledges 
a special indebtedness for this part of her book to Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s 
Village Labourer, 1760 - 1830 *). The history of the village, especially in the 
eighteenth century, is chiefly the history of the methods by which the com- 
munal ownership of land and its system of agriculture was changed into 
individual ownership and the system of agriculture made possible by it. As 
far as the eighteenth century is concerned it is practically the history of the 
expropriation of the small cultivators and the manufacture, by,means of a 
series of parliaments of landowners, of the modern landless agricultural 
labourer, in short of the modern landless proletariat 4) It is this change that 
seems to have been the starting-point for the author’s study. She wanted to 
find out in how far this sweeping change was understood by contemporaries, 
especially by the literary men of the period. The necessity of the thesis led, 
it seems, to a complete review of the ‘village’ poetry and prose of the time, 
although a great deal of it had little relation to any realities. Goldsmith and 
Crabbe are treated at some length. The Deserted Village is defended against 


1) The alphabetical arrangement refers to the subjects to which the proverbs allude. 

*) Under Blindness: “He cannot see wood for trees”. 

3) A new and cheaper edition of this book has just appeared (1920). It has been 
followed by two companion volumes on The Town Labourer and the recent Skilled 
Labourer. It need hardly be pointed out how welcome these books are to the literary 
student of the period, and indeed of the nineteenth century generally. 

4) A little book, whith the author does not mention, by E. N. Bennett, Problems of 
Village Life (Home University Library), though not primarily historical, will interest 
literary students. 
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English criticism. It is shown that the well-known dictum of Macaulay, in 
what the author, curiously enough, calls his ‘famous’ article for the Hncyclo- 
paedia Britannica, that the poem is ‘made up of two incongruous parts. The 
village in its happy days is a true English village. The village in its decay 
is an Irish village’, is an admirable example of English complacency more 
pardonable in Macaulay than in Mr. Austin Dobson who reprinted it in his 
revision for the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia). A biography and 
full discussion of the work of Ebenezer Elliott, the poet of the Corn Law 
Rhymes will be welcome to many readers, and also the pages on W. Barnes, 
the Dorset poet. The author dutifully mentions the references to village life 
in Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth and Tennyson, but acknowledges that none 
of these can really be considered as poets of the village. The discussion of 
such minor poets as Dr. Armstrong, or less known writers such as the 
Northamptonshire peasant poet, John Clare,?) was no doubt necessary to 
satisfy the conscience of the author, and is reasonably short. 

Of the prose literature, the chief authors discussed are John Galt, and the 
pastoral prose writers Washington Irving and Miss Mitford. The advent of 
what may be called the social novel of industrial England justifies the author’s 
choice of 1850 as the end of her period. For it is only quite recently that 
the social problem of the village and the exodus from it to the town has 
again inspired literary men as well as social reformers. She specially refers 
to Mr. John Galsworthy’s F'’reelands *). 

I hope I have said enough to convince students of English literary history 
that Miss Patton’s contribution is one that they should not neglect. 


K. 


1) I venture to point out that 1 had shown the absurdity of Macaulay’s criticism in 
the introduction to my Selections from Goldsmith (Kemink, 1916). 

2) See: John Clare, Poems chiefly from MSS. Selected and edited by Edmund Blunden 
and Alan Porter. Cobden-Sanderson, 1920. 10/6 net. 

*) A continental edition has been published in Nelson’s Continental Library. 
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